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INTRODUCTION. 


"  All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole, 
Whose  body  Nature  is,  and  God  the  soul." — Pope. 


The  foUowing  essay  owes  its  existence  to  a  re- 
cently published  work^  bearing  the  attractive  title  of 
^^  Nature  and  Art  in  Disease/^  and  the  no  less  attrac- 
tive name  of  Sir  John  Eorbes  as  author. 

The  subject  of  this  book^  which  appears^  by  his 
own  confession^  to  have  engaged  the  attention  of  Sir 
John  Eorbes  for  many  years  :  viz.,  the  superiority  of 
nature  over  art  in  the  cure  of  disease,  is  but  a 
renewal  or  revival  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
unsettled  controversies  in  medical  science.  Old  and 
vexed  as  this  question  is,  it  is  yet  well  worthy  of  all  the 
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attention  we  can  devote  to  it^  as  it  is  not  only  a  fun- 
damental principle,,  as  some  scholastics  maintain^  in 
the  theory  of  medicine^  but  in  a  practical  point  of 
view^  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important 
topics  which  can  possibly  engage  the  mind  of  the 
medical  practitioner  and  general  thinker. 

Attracted  no  less  by  the  interesting  subject  matter 
of  Sir  John  Forbes' s  essaj^^  than  by  the  renown  of 
its  distinguished  author^  I  sat  down  to  examine  the 
teachings  of  ^^  Nature  and  Art  in  Disease"  with  a 
pleasurable  anticipation^  nay^  even  a  sure  con\dction^ 
of  deriving  from  them  pleasure^  instiniction,  and 
profit.  Nor  was  it  \dsionary  on  my  part  to  expect 
such  a  result.  For  when  one  of  the  most  eminent 
representatives  of  the  medical  profession^  and  a  truly 
illustrious  veteran  of  the  faculty,,  comes  forward 
voluntarily^  after  half  a  century  of  active  practice^ 
and  gives  to  the  world  a  book  avowedly  containing 
the  results  of  that  long  period  of  study,  meditation,, 
and  observation ;  we,  the  younger  members  of  the 
profession,  might  have  justly  concluded  that  it  would 
be,  if  not  wholly  original,  at  least,  a  more  complete 
development,  a  clearer  elucidation,  or  more  faithful 
exposition  of  old  truths.  The  fruits  of  the  labour  of 
so  long  a  life-time  carefully  collected,  and  solemnly 
bequeathed  to  the  younger  members  of  Sir  John 
Forbes^ s  profession,  should  surely  have  possessed 
some  merit  of  this  sort. 

But  I  examined  the  pages  of  "  Nature  and  Art  in 
Disease"  for  these  results  in  vain.  Not  until  after 
long  and  patient  research,  nor  without  considerable 
regret  and  disappointment,  did  I  arrive  at  the  con- 
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elusion^  which  I  do  not  shrink  from  openly  avowing 
here^ — that  the  work  from  which  I  had  expected  so 
much  pleasure  and  profit^  has  been  conceived  in  a 
circumscribed^  illiberal_,  and  even  sectarian  spirit^ 
unworthy^  I  venture  to  assert  of  Sir  John  Forbes^s 
reputation ;  and  injurious  to  the  credit  of  that  pro- 
fession of  which  he  is  so  distinguished  an  ornament. 
Nay_,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  avow  my  conviction  that 
the  key-note  to  the  whole  work^  however  cunningly 
devised^  and  carefully  concealed^  is  an  attack  upon 
the  assumed  delusion  of  the  homcsopathic  system  of 
medication^  and  that  the  book^  so  far  from  possessing 
any  claim  to  originality^  either  in  fact  or  logic_,  or  to 
literary  or  scientific  value_,  is  simply  a  paraphrase 
of  the  old  Hippocratic  doctrine^  '^'^vis  medicatrix 
naturae/^  Assuming  the  truth  of  this  hypothetical 
dogma^  and  endeavouring  to  support  it  by  some  ill- 
digestedj  incorrect^  and  misinterpreted  phenomena^ 
Sir  John  Forbes  comes  to  the  practical  conclusion 
that  nature  is  vastly  superior  to  art  in  the  cure  of 
diseases ;  an  aphorism  which^,  if  carried  out  to  its 
logical  consequences^  must  lead  necessarily  to  the 
negation  of  the  very  existence  of  medical  art_,  and 
degrade  the  physician  to  the  position  of  a  mere 
powerless  spectator  of  the  melancholy  sight  of  mun- 
dane sufferings  premature  decay_,  and  unnatural 
death. 

But  medicine  is^  I  apprehend^  no  fiction.  The 
wisdom  of  ages  is  not  to  be  rashly  set  at  nought 
by  the  revival  of  an  exploded  dogma^  originating  at 
the  cradle  of  medical  art_,  in  an  era  of  total  ignorance 
of  the  principles  of  physiology,  pathology,  and  thera- 
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peutics.  Life  and  health_,  disease  and  deaths  are 
realities^  too  stem  to  be  liglitly  set  aside  and  dis- 
regarded in  this  manner.  The  normal  play  of  life 
gives  joy  and  happiness  to  existence;  its  abnormal 
condition  causes  pain_,  disease^,  and  dissolution. 
Health,,  therefore^  must  be  regarded  by  all  of  us  as 
the  foundation  and  indispensable  condition  of  all 
human  well  being ;  while  disease  must  be  considered 
as  the  destroyer  of  all  mundane  enjoyment.  And  so 
long  as  man  naturally  and  instinctively  loves  healthy 
and  fears  disease^  one  of  the  chief  and  most  impor- 
tant studies  of  his  life  must  be  the  pursuit  of  the 
former^  and  the  avoidance  of  the  latter. 

But  diseases  exist ;  life  is  embittered  and  shortened 
by  their  agency^  and  man  feeling  conscious  that  they 
are  unnatural  and  contrary  to  the  law  of  God^  fol- 
lowing^ and  guided  by^  the  instinctive  dread  of 
disease  and  death  planted  in  his  mind  for  a  wise 
purpose^  has  in  every  age  hastened  to  study  the 
laws  which  regulate  his  existence^,  and  to  discover  the 
art  which  shall  enable  him  to  baffle  this  foe  to  his 
well  beingj  and  to  promote  healthy  and  prolong 
life. 

And  so  we  find  medicine  existing  as  an  art^ 
although  a  rude  one^  in  the  dimmest  vista  of  human 
history.  Cherished  by^  and  committed  to  the  wisdom 
of,  each  successive  age,  it  has  descended  to  us, 
passing  through  many  stages  of  development,  at- 
tracting on  its  onward  course  much  of  error  as  well 
as  of  truth.  And  if  the  theory  of  this  most  noble 
and  useful  of  all  arts  has  not  even  yet  acquired 
mathematical  precision;  if  its  practice  is  not  un- 
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frequently  attended  with  failure^  let  not  tHs  dis- 
courage us,  and  cause  us  to  fall  back  upon  tlie  scep- 
ticism which,  the  author  of  ^Nature  and  Art  in 
Disease^  seems  to  have  contracted.  Medicine,  (no 
exception  to  the  rule  which  seems  to  influence  the 
growth  of  every  great  truth,)  has  been,  and  will 
continue  to  be,  progressive  in  its  development ;  and 
when  we  reflect  that  it  is  naturally  one  of  the  most 
complex  and  difiicult  of  arts,  we  may  well  be  con- 
tent that  its  progress  should  be  slow,  and  instead 
of  repudiating  its  principles  entirely,  labour,  per- 
severingly  and  hopefully  (animated  by  an  earnest  and 
even  ascetic  love  of  truth),  to  remove  the  obstacles 
which  have  hitherto  retarded  that  progress,  and  so 
assist  to  elevate  it  to  the  rank  of  a  positive  science. 

Sir  John  Forbes^s  essay  is  divided  into  twelve 
chapters,  the  substance  and  essence  of  which  may, 
"by  a  careful  analysis,  be  resolved  into  the  following 
propositions,  each  of  which  I  shall,  in  due  time, 
consider  and  discuss. 

1st.  Nature,  and  not  drugs  administered  by  aai;, 
is  the  chief  agent  in  the  cure  of  diseases. 

2d.  Nature  frequently  cures  disease  in  spite  of 
drugs,  the  administration  of  which  retard  nature^s 
curative  power  and  action. 

3d.  There  are  only  six  specifics  in  the  materia 
medica,  and  these  not  only  fail  in  producing  the 
results  desired  and  expected  of  them,  but  frequently 
prevent  the  cure  of  disease  by  nature,  and  bring 
into  existence  other  diseases^ 

4th.  The  active  or  heroic  method  of  medication, 
is  not  only   unnatural,  but   highly  injurious,   and 
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only  in  a  minute  proportion  of  cases  can  it  be 
said  witli  certainty  that  life  has  been  saved  or  disease 
positively  cured  by  art. 

5th.  Guessing^  groping,  and  tentative  principles,, 
alone  direct  the  physician  in  the  administration  of 
drugs. 

6th.  Homeopathy  is  a  delusion,  but  one  which 
has  practically  benefited  rational  medicine  vastly^ 
by  lessening  the  irrational  system  of  poly -pharmacy, 
and  diminishing  the  too  frequent  administration  of 
drugs,  and  the  often  monstrous  doses  in  which  they 
were  applied,  and  so  reforming  some  disgraceful 
abuses  of  medical  art. 

7th.  Practically,  the  science  of  medicine  has  not 
advanced  since  the  days  of  Hippocrates,  now  more 
than  twenty -two  centuries  ago. 

8th.  As  a  consequence  of  the  above  premises,  and 
in  the  present  uncertain  condition  of  medical  art,  it 
would  be  better  and  safer  to  abandon  the  active 
or  heroic  treatment,  as  it  is  termed,  of  diseases. 

It  is  my  intention,  in  the  following  pages,  to 
impugn,  combat,  and,  if  possible,  to  refute  the  one 
chief  dogma  upon  which  the  whole  of  the  above 
eight  propositions  are  based;  viz.,  the  autocracy  or 
independent  power  of  nature  to  cure  diseases. 

Personally,  I  have  no  belief  in  any  power  inherent 
in  the  human  economy,  and  capable  of  curing  any 
of 

"    .     .     the  thousand  natural  shocks 
That  flesh  is  heir  to;" 

and  I  shall  endeavour,  not  only  to  expose  the  so-. 
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phistry  and  misconception  of  facts  by  which  Sir 
John  Forbes  establishes  and  supports  his  theory; 
but  to  prove  the  counter  proposition  to  it^  viz.^ 
"  that  man  possesses  no  inherent  power  in  his  con- 
stitution able  to  cure  diseases/^  To  accomplish  this 
end_,  it  will  be  part  of  my  task  to  show  the  reader 
that  the  facts  upon  which  Sir  John  Forbes  relies  in 
support  of  the  dogma  of  the  autocracy  of  nature  are 
fallacious^  and  that  all  his  arguments  are  based 
either  upon  a  misinterpretation  of  morbid  pheno- 
mena^ a  misconception  of  the  phenomena  of  or- 
ganic and  vital  reaction_,  and  a  misnomer  of  morbid 
processes ;  I  mean  a  substitution  of  the  word  '  cure/ 
for  the  final  termination  of  diseases. 

Beyond  all  doubt^  diseases^  like  all  artificial 
actions_,  may  and  do  exhaust  themselves  by  difi'usion 
over  time  and  space^  and  so  may  be  termed  suicidal_, 
— but  nature  unaided  never  cures.  Admit  the 
absolute  sufficiency  of  nature  to  cure  diseases^  and 
disease  would  at  once  become  unnatural^  and  there- 
fore impossible.  Admit  Sir  John  Forbes^  s  theory  to 
be  only  partially  true,,  and  how  would  it  be  possible 
to  know  when  art  was  necessary,  or  when  injurious/ 
or  in  any  way  to  estimate  its  degree  or  extent  of 
usefulness.  If  not  at  all  times  positively  harmful,  it 
would  always  be  uncertain,  dangerous,  and  therefore 
impracticable. 

If  the  old  dogma  of  the  curative  power  of  nature 
were  nothing  more  than  an  idle  fanciful  speculation, 
or  an  ingenious  but  barren  hypothesis,  I  should  care 
neither  to  burden  my  leisure,  nor  occupy  the  time 
of  my  readers  with  its  refutation.     But  this  is  no 
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shadow  which.  I  am  seeking  to  dispel ;  it  is  truly  a 
^practical  question  of  the  utmost  importance^  in- 
volving the  highest  and  dearest  interests  of  mankind. 
To  every  medical  practitioner  it  is  a  subject  demand- 
ing the  most  conscientious  consideration  and  decision 
"before  he  proceeds  to  the  treatment  of  diseases.  So 
long  as  he  remains  undecided  as  to  its  truth  or  falsity^ 
the  worst  results  may^  nay  too  often  must,  ensue. 
Take  for  example  the  following  instance. 

Three  physicians  are  assembled  at  the  bed-side  of 
an  unhappy  patient  labouring  under  an  attack  of 
acute  pneumonia.  Suppose  one  of  them  to  be,  with 
Sir  John  Forbes,  a  partisan  of  the  all  sufficiency  of 
nature,  when  not  interfered  with,  to  allay  the  inflam- 
matory symptoms.  Presuming  his  practice  to  be 
honestly  consistent  with  his  principles,  he  must 
refrain  from  any  medical  application,  and  stand  by 
powerless  and  inactive,  awaiting  the  time  when 
nature  shall  restore  the  disordered  lungs  to  their 
normal  condition.  Suppose  the  second  of  these 
physicians  to  be  of  the  heroic  school  of  principles 
and  practice,,  and  consequently  averse  to  the  theory 
entertained  by  his  brother  medical  man.  He  would 
necessarily  advise  the  application  of  all  the  heroic 
means  at  his  command.  And  imagine  the  remain- 
ing physician  to  be  of  the  eclectic  school,  respecting 
the  theories  both  of  nature  and  of  art,  but  undecided 
which  to  adopt  and  follow ;  he,  hesitating  between 
intervention  and  non-intervention,  may  abstain  from 
active  interference,  or  may  act  unadvisedly.  I  do 
not  ask  my  reader  to  go  to  the  length  of  supposing 
the  fate  of  our  hypothetical  patient,  my  object  being 
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simply  to  show,  by  a  familiar  example,,  tlie  necessity 
of  every  medical  practitioner  coming  to  a  decided 
conclusion  on  the  point  at  issue. 

For  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  writer 
of  these  pages  has  been  actively  engaged  upon  the 
study  and  practice  of  medicine.  I  received  my 
medical  education,  principally  in  the  schools  of 
London,  Paris,  Pisa,  and  Florence.  I  have  been 
under  the  tutelage  of  the  most  distinguished  pro- 
fessors of  their  age,  some  of  whom  take  rank  now  as 
the  highest  authorities  in  medical  science.  I  have 
been  since  that  time  actively  engaged  in  the  most 
arduous  practice  of  my  profession  in  many  parts  of 
the  world,  and  amid  all  the  forms  of  hydra-headed 
disease.  My  experience  has  made  me  familiar  with 
the  cholera  in  its  European  and  Asiatic  phases ;  and 
has  brought  me  into  contact  with  the  plagues  of 
Egypt  and  the  East ;  with  the  fevers  of  Syria  and 
the  West  Indies;  and  with  the  yellow  fever  of 
America. 

In  presenting,  therefore,  this  humble  essay  to  the 
just  criticism  of  the  faculty  in  particular,  and  the 
truth-seeking  public  in  general ;  although  I  have  no 
claim  to  the  rank,  fame,  and  fortune,  of  Sir  John 
Forbes ;  yet,  for  the  reasons  just  referred  to,  and  on 
the  score  of  a  quarter  of  a  century's  experience,  I 
think  my  claim  to  a  fair  hearing  may  well  be  allowed, 
and  my  ability  to  judge  the  truth  or  falsity  of  any 
matter  relative  to  the  art  of  medicine  conceded. 
Upon  two  other  points,  still  more  important,  I 
venture  to  assert  a  complete  equality  with  the  dis- 
tinguished author  of  '  Art  and  Nature  in  Disease,' 
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-viz.^  a  conscientious  love  of  truth,,  and  an  earnest 
desire  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  that  important  pro- 
fession of  which  I  am  a  humble  member. 

And  yet  I  must  confess  that  it  is  not  without  a 
sincere  feeling  of  regret  that  I  find  myself  opposed 
to  so  distinguished  and  truly  estimable  a  veteran  of 
the  faculty  as  Sir  John  Forbes.  Impelled  by  the 
sacred  duty  it  imposes  upon  me^  my  opposition  may 
appear  neither  agreeable  nor  courteous  to  a  man  for 
whom  I  entertain  and  openly  profess  great  admira- 
tion and  esteem.  But  the  very  eminence  and  repu- 
tation of  the  author  of  ^  Art  and  Nature  in  Disease^ 
are  calculated  to  extend  the  mischief  which  I  believe 
that  book  is  likely  to  produce^  and^  in  the  interests 
of  humanity  and  science^  I  could  not  hesitate  for  a 
moment  in  entering  the  lists  against  him.  That  an 
abler  hand  and  pen  than  mine  should  not  have 
undertaken  this  important  task^  I  and  the  reader 
may  have  equal  cause  to  regret ;  but  ha^dng  once 
put  my  hand  to  the  ploughshare  1  shall  not  look 
back,  but  endeavour  to  lay  the  point  in  issue  simply 
before  the  reader,  and  leave  him  to  judge  between 
us.  My  vanity  may  incline  me  to  hope  that  my 
labours  may  be  useful  in  some  slight  degree  to 
science,  and  therefore  to  society ;  but  be  this  as  it' 
may,  I  only  claim  to  be  heard  and  judged  by  the 
profession  and  the  public  in  the  same  truth- seeking 
and  tolerant  spirit  which  guides  me  in  the  fulfilment 
of  the  task  which  I  have  voluntarily  undertaken. 

During  the  perusal  of  Sir  John  Forbes^s  work,  I 
felt,  as  everyone  must  feel,  that  his  reason  was 
called  upon  to  make  a  most  important  and  momen- 
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tons  decision^  and  that  one  of  two  conclusions  was 
forced  upon  his  mind — either  that  Nature  or  Ait 
must  be  true.  If  Nature  can  cure  diseases^  medical 
art  is  not  only  utterly  valueless^  but  must  also  be  a 
scourge  to  mankind^  and  its  professors^  far  from 
being  entitled  to  consideration  and  confidence_,  not 
only  charlatans^  empirics^  and  quacks^,  but  must  be 
classed^  of  whatever  school  or  doctrine  they  may  be^ 
among  the  race  of  swindlers  and  assassins,,  acquiring 
wealthy  fame^  and  title  by  false  pretences^  and  at  the 
cost  of  human  existence  and  happiness.  To  such  a 
conclusion  as  this  my  experience^  reason^  and  con- 
science will  not  permit  me  to  assent^  although  I  am 
as  conscious  as  Sir  John  Forbes  can  be  of  the  in- 
sufficiency^  imperfection^  and  uncertainty  of  medical 
art. 

I  have  notj  in  the  construction  of  this  book^  fol- 
lowed the  plan  adopted  by  Sir  John  Forbes.  The 
true  design  of  this  work  is  to  prove  that  Nature  has 
no  power  to  cure  diseases^  in  opposition  to  the  theory 
expressed  in  the  book  upon  Nature  and  Art.  I  have 
considered  that  I  could  best  prove  my  proposition^ 
and  refute  Sir  John  Forbes' s  statements^  by  first 
tracing  back  the  dogma  of  naturalism  to  its  primary 
source ;  and  I  have  therefore  devoted  the  next  chap- 
ter to  an  historical  and  scientific  summary,  from 
which  it  will  be  clearly  seen  that  Sir  John  Forbes' s 
speculations  have  not  the  merit  of  originality. 

I  shall  devote  the  Second  Chapter  to  some  general 
observations  upon  medical  science  and  art. 

The  Third  will  be  devoted  to  the  physiological 
arguments  in  refutation  of  Sir  John  Forbes's  dogma. 
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The  Fourth  will  comprise  the  pathological  argu- 
ments. 

The  Fifth  the  therapeutic  arguments. 

The  Sixth  will  comprise  a  refutation  of  the  evi- 
dences adduced  by  Sir  John  Forbes  in  support  of  his 
views. 

The  Seventh  will  contain  my  views  of  true  medical 
art. 


CHAPTEE  I. 

HISTORICAL  SUMMARY  OF  NATURALISM. 


"As  believing  in  philosophy,  we  claim  unbounded  liberty  of 
thought,  and  by  thinking  we  hope  to  arrive  at  truth." — Tappon's 
Review  of  Edwards  '  On  the  Will.^ 


There  is  nothing,,  I  appreliendj  more  likely  to  aid 
us  in  arriving  at  a  just  appreciation  and  unbiassed 
estimate  of  tlie  practical  results  arising  from  any 
special  doctrine  tlian  to  trace  it  back  to  its  source^ 
and  starting  thence  to  track  it  through  all  its  devious 
windings  to  the  present  time.  Marking  its  develop- 
ment thus  we  are  enabled  by  the  way  to  note  and 
critically  review  the  facts  and  arguments  quoted  and 
adduced  by  its  successive  supporters  in  favour  of  its 
systematic  adoption. 

In  conformity  with  this  conviction  I  may  be 
excused  if,  before  I  enter  upon  a  careful  considera- 
tion and  discussion  of  the  curability  of  diseases  by 
nature^  I  devote  a  few  pages  to  the  task  of  tracing 
the  dogma  to  its  source.  Nor  am  I  without  hope 
that  the  brief  summary  and  exposition  of  the  doc 
trine  and  practice  of  naturalism,  which  I  must,  in 
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the  accomplishment  of  this  task^  lay  before  the 
reader^  will  prove  not  only  historically  interesting^ 
but  practically  useful  in  preparing  his  mind  for  a 
right  apprehension^,  and  enabling  him  to  arrive  at  a 
satisfactory  solution^  of  the  problem  of  nature^ s 
curative  power. 

Hippocrates  has  generally  been  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  the  doctrine  of  naturalism^  but  the  philo- 
sophy of  nature^  whence  he  derived  the  idea  of  an 
inherent^  spontaneous^  and  curative  power  in  the 
living  economy^  which  idea  he  subsequently  elabo- 
ratedj  modified_,  and  finally  applied  to  the  establish- 
ment of  his  well-known  theory  and  practice  of 
medicine^  is  a  primordial  conception  of  the  most 
ancient  mental  speculations.  The  etymology  of  the 
word  will  put  this  beyond  a  doubt^  if  it  is  derived,, 
as  it  is  said  to  be^  from  a  Chaldean  word  nat 
signifying  fire^  which  element  was  considered  the 
principle  of  all  things  in  almost  all  the  ancient 
systems  of  philosophy. 

In  fact,  from  the  remotest  period  of  mental 
activity,  so  soon  as  mankind  began  to  ask  questions 
of  nature,  to  speculate  upon  creation  and  to  reflect 
upon  the  origin  and  causes  of  things,  two  funda- 
mentally distinct  principles  were  adopted  and  recog- 
nised as  explanatory  of  nature  and  its  phenomena. 

One  of  these  was  the  idea  of  the  existence  of 
a  motive  principle,  something  intrinsically  active, 
intelligent,  prescient,  and  imperishable,  the  principle 
of  all  the  unity,  permanence,  power,  life,  action, 
generation,  conservation,  wisdom,  harmony  and  order 
manifested  in  the  world  system. 
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Tlie  other  of  these  ideas  was  that  of  a  material 
principle^  something  intrinsically  passive,,  necessary, 
reproductive,  transformable,  and  perishable ;  the 
principle  of  all  the  substantiality,  multiplicity,  divi- 
sibility, change,  and  individuality  observable  in  the 
innumerable  and  variable  objects  of  creation. 

Now  traces  of  both  these  primitive  ideas,  forming 
the  bases  of  distinct  systems,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
records  of  all  the  ancient  civilised  nations  of  the  East. 
Adopted  separately  or  conjointly  they  constitute  the 
groundwork  of  all  the  theological,  cosmological,  and 
medical  philosophies  of  India,  China,  Persia,  Chaldsea, 
and  Phoenicia.  Beyond  all  doubt  they  form  the  bases 
upon  which  all  human  speculation  has  reared  its 
edifices. 

Fostered  for  thousands  of  years,  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation,  and  borne  from  land 
to  land,  these  twin  theories  of  an  intelligent  and  a 
material  principle  became  at  length  planted  upon 
the  hospitable  and  favorable  soil  of  Greece,  where  they 
at  once  took  firm  root,  and  whence  they  spread  their 
branches  over  the  whole  of  the  civilised  world,  consti- 
tuting then  as  now  the  nuclei  of  two  antagonistic 
schools  of  philosophy,  the  one  metaphysical,  spiritual, 
or  vital — the  other  material,  physiological,  or  natural. 

The  question  whether  Grecian  civilisation  and 
philosophy  were  aboriginal  or  exotic  has  often  been 
mooted,  but  it  is  not  my  intention  to  discuss  it  now ; 
I  can  only  remark  in  proof  that  the  first  established 
Grecian  and  Italian  schools  of  philosophy  (founded 
about  the  same  time  by  Thales  of  Miletus  in  Ionia, 
and  by    Pythagoras    in    Grsecia    Magna)    were    of 
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Oriental  origin ;  tliat  tliere  is  a  marked  parallel  and 
analogous  resemblance  between  the  doctrines  they 
sought  to  establisb  and  tbe  oriental  pbilosopby  I 
have  attempted  to  describe. 

According  to  ancient  history^  Thales  was  of  Ionian 
origin.  Early  imbued  with  a  keen  love  of  know- 
ledge^ he  is  known  to  have  sought  many  of  those 
parts  of  the  world  regarded  as  its  chief  temples_,  and 
to  have  sojourned  some  time  in  Egypt,,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  becoming  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  which 
the  priests  of  Thebes  and  Memphis  were  believed  to 
be  the  depositories^  and  in  Phoenicia  another 
nucleus  of  sacerdotal  influence  and  learning.  After 
his  death  the  Ionic  school  founded  by  him  was 
continued  under  Aniximander^  Anaximenes^  and 
Anaxagoras. 

While  the  Ionic  school  was  thus  becoming  de- 
veloped^ Pythagoras^  born  at  Samos^  inaugurated  in 
that  part  of  Southern  Italy  peopled  by  Greek  colon- 
ists^ and  known  as  Grecia  Magna^  another  philo- 
sophical movement.  History  speaks  with  admira- 
tion of  the  power^  physical  and  intellectual^  of 
Pythagoras^  and  records  wdth  faithful  reverence  his 
unwearied  pursuit  of  knowledge^  and  his  travels  in 
Egypt^  Babylonia^  and  Chaldea^  whither  he  was  led^ 
as  was  Thales^  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
mysteries  of  the  priesthood.  It  is  supposed  that  he 
penetrated  as  far  as  India^  where  he  imbibed  that 
spirit  of  orientalism  which  characterises  the  Pytha- 
gorean system  of  philosophy. 

Both  these^  the  Ionic  and  Italic  schools^  started 
from  the  primordial  oriental  dualism  which  I  have 
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previously  attempted  to  describe^  but  they  soon 
parted  company  in  their  progressive  development, 
the  former  attaching  itself  to  the  material  or  physi- 
cal system  of  cosmology  and  physiology,  the  latter 
adopting  the  metaphysical  or  spiritual  system.  It 
is  true  that  Thales  admitted  the  preexistence  of  a 
shapeless  fluid  as  the  elementary  principle  of  all 
things;  but  by  induction,  founded  upon  human 
experience,  he  was  led  also  to  recognise  the  fact  that 
wherever  we  perceive  order,  motion,  and  life,  there 
must  be  an  intelligent  and  active  principle,  revealed 
to  us  by  the  very  existence  of  these  phenomena, 
which  he  regarded  as  operating  upon  matter,  or  the 
primitive  water,  and  thus  impressing  upon  it  form, 
and  giving  it  laws  from  which  resulted  the  universe 
and  its  phenomena.  In  the  absence  of  this  intelli- 
gent principle,  argued  Thales,  matter  would  for  ever 
have  remained  destitute  of  form,  and  without  motion 
or  intelligence,  and  must  necessarily  have  remained 
inactive  from  want  of  an  object  upon  which  to  exert 
its  activity. 

Although  identical  in  many  respects  with  the 
dualistic  conception  of  the  Persian  cosmogony,  the 
dualism  on  which  the  philosophy  of  Thales  is  based 
differs  materially  in  its  mode  of  representing  the 
co-existence  of  the  two  principles.  The  predominant 
idea  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Magi  represents  crea- 
tion and  its  two  constituent  principles,  in  a  state 
of  conflict  and  antagonism.  In  the  system  of 
Thales,  far  from  being  repugnant,  they  are  regarded 
as  constituting  an  unity  reciprocally  dependent, 
and  working  harmoniously  for  the  reproduction  and 
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preservation  of  all  things,,  and  in  this  respect  the 
philosophy  of  Thales  resembles  the  Vishnu  philo- 
sophy of  the  Hindoos. 

Had  the  disciples  of  Thales  followed  his  original 
conception  their  labours  would  have  resulted  in  a 
parallel  development  of  the  two  principles^  but  bis 
successor_,  Anaximander^  abandoning  the  principle  of 
an  intelligent  and  conservative  principle^  entered 
upon  the  patb  of  a  purely  material  cosmology,  wMcb 
was  developed  by  bis  successors  Anaximenes  and 
Anaxagoras.  And  although  Anaxagoras  did  make 
some  attempts  to  restore  the  original  dualism  of  bis 
master,  nevertheless,  the  Ionic  school  must,  in  its 
prominent  characteristics,  be  considered  as  a  purely 
physical  development  of  nature. 

Upon  the  other  band,  Pythagoras,  starting  from 
the  conception  of  a  spiritual  soul  of  the  universe  as 
the  absolute  and  unique  principle  of  all  existence,  is 
the  founder  of  the  first  metaphysical  school  of  Greece. 
His  dogma  is  well  expressed  by  Virgil  in  the  following 
beautiful  lines  of  the  ^neid,  in  which  Anchises  reveals 
to  his  son  tbe  origin  of  souls,  and  their  fate  after  death. 

Priucipio  ccelum,  ac  terras,  camposque  liquentes, 

Lucentemque  globum  Lunee,  Titaniaque  astra 

Spiritus  intus  alit,  totamque  infusa  per  artus 

Meus  agitat  molem,  et  iiiagno  se  corpore  miscet. 

Inde  hominum  pecudumque  genus,  vitseque  volantum, 

Et  quae  marmoreo  fert  monstra  sub  sequore  pontus. 

Igneus  est  ollis  vigor,  et  coelestis  origo 

Seminibus:  quantum  non  noxia  corpora  tardant, 

Terrenique  hebetant  artus  moribundaque  membra. 

Hinc  metuunt  cupiuntque,  dolent  gaudentque ;  neque  auras ; 

Respiciunt,  clausse  tenebris  et  carcere  coeeo. 
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Quill  ef.  supremo  cum  lumine  vita  reliquif:, 
Noil  tameii  omne  malum  miseris,  nee  fundiiiis  omnes 
Corporese  excedunt  pestes  ;  penitusque  neeesse  est 
Multa  diu  coiicreta  modis  inolescere  miris. 
Ergo  exercentur  poeuis,  veterumque  malorum. 
Supplicia  expeuduut.     JVliss  pauduiitur  iuanes 
Suspeusse  adventos  :  aliis  sub  gurgite  vasto 
Infeckini  eluit.ur  scelus,  aut  exuritur  igni, 
Quisque  suos,  patimur,  Manes.     Exinde  per  araplum 
Mittiimir  Elysium,  et  pauci  Iseta  arva  teuemus  : 
Donee  loiiga  dies,  perfecto  temporis  orbe. 
Con  ere  turn  exemit  labem,  pur  unique  reliquit 
^tliereum  sensum,  atque  aurai  simplicis  ignem. 
Has  omnes,  ubi  mille  rotam  volvere  per  annos, 
Letliseum  ad  fluviura  Deus  evoeat  agraine  magno  : 
Scilicet  iramemores  supera  ut  convexa  revisant, 
Rursus  et  incipiant  in  corpora  velle  reverti. 

Althougli  the  Italian  scliool  laid  tlie  foundation  of 
idealism^  wliicli  must  lead  logically  to  a  denial  of 
materialism_,  nevertheless  the  Pythagorean  philoso- 
phy generally  adhered  to  dnalism_,  but  did  not  make 
the  two  principles  antagonistic_,  as  in  the  Oriental^ 
nor  reciprocally  dependent^  as  in  the  Italian  systems. 
It  adopted  a  dualism  which  regarded  the  intelligent 
and  the  material  principles  inseparable  elements  of 
unity. 

About  536  years  before  Christ  another  school  of 
Grecian  philosophy  dawned  in  Elea_,  a  city  of  Grecia 
Magna.  In  this  city  two  schools  were  eventually 
estabhshed — one  at  this  date^  and  represented  by 
Xenophanes_,  Parmenides_,  and  Zeno_,  which  continued 
the  philosophy  inaugurated  by  Pythagoras_,  and  was 
known  as  the  metaphysical  school  of  Elea ;  the  other, 
instituted  about  a  hundred  years  later,  and  repre- 
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sented  by  Lencippus^  Democritus_,  and  Epicurus, 
wliicli  adopted  the  philosophy  of  the  Ionian  school, 
and  was  distinguished  as  the  Eleatic  physical  school. 
The  philosophy  propounded  by  Xenophanes  and  his 
disciples  consisted  in  a  direct  denial  of  finite  exis- 
tence. Starting  from  the  original  conception  of  the 
Italian  school,  that  creation  or  the  production  of 
things  was  an  emanation  from  the  divine  substance 
(the  germ  of  the  most  complete  Pantheism),  the 
metaphysicians  of  this  school  concluded — not  illo- 
gically  from  their  premises — that  all  that  appeared 
to  exist  must,  according  to  the  theory  of  emanation, 
have  existed  previously.  Hence  they  laid  it  down 
that  there  was  no  real  production,  and  that  the 
world  was  a  mere  phenomenon. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of  the 
human  mind,  that  the  complete  development  of 
error  invariably  tends  to  the  elucidation  of  truth, 
just  as  the  ripeness  of  abuses  leads  to  their  abolition 
or  reform ;  and  hence,  from  the  foregoing  specula- 
tion, one  truth  was  elicited,  which  has  been  con- 
firmed by  aU  subsequent  experience,  viz.,  that  if  the 
existence  of  the  finite  is  not  admitted  as  one  of 
those  truths  which  the  mind  accepts  of  necessity, 
and  without  demonstration,  it  becomes  impossible  to 
prove  its  existence  from  any  conception  of  the 
infinite.  Such  speculation,  so  subversive  of  the 
very  mental  constitution  of  man,  can  never  exist 
long  before  a  violent  reaction  sets  in,  and  it  soon 
happened  that  a  reaction  occurred  in  an  opposite 
direction  from  the  so-called  physical  school. 

Leucippus  and  Democritus,  the  representatives  of 
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this  "belief,  starting  from  tlie  principle  that  the 
universe  was  nothing  but  the  manifestation  of  some- 
thing which  had  previously  existed,,  inferred,  logically 
enough,  that  all  the  phenomena  presented  in  the 
world  of  generation  and  dissolution,  reproduction 
and  destruction,  were  merely  transformations  of 
matter.  Hence  they  believed  the  object  of  philo- 
sophy was  to  master  the  principles  of  these  trans- 
formations. 

The  principle  of  material  transformation  may  be 
explained  upon  either  of  two  hypotheses.  Upon  the 
first,  by  the  supposition  of  the  existence  of  a  material 
substance  endowed  with  an  inherent  energy,  in  virtue 
of  which  it  could  produce  all  the  transformations  by 
perpetual  self  modification;  and  so  a  dynamic  con- 
ception of  the  universe  is  arrived  at.  Upon  the 
second,  by  the  supposition  of  a  plurality  of  material 
principles,  the  various  aggregations  of  which,  in- 
fluenced by  the  laws  of  motion  alone,  would  produce 
the  phenomena;  and  thus  a  mechanical  conception 
of  the  universe  is  reached. 

The  Eleatic  physical  school  adopted  the  latter  of 
these  hypotheses.  Leucippus  and  Democritus  main- 
tained the  existence  of  a  plurality  of  material  prin- 
ciples, (which  is  the  foundation  of  the  hypothesis  of 
atoms,)  as  the  constituent  principles  of  the  universe, 
a  dogma  originated  by  Leucippus,  modified  by 
Democritus,  and  ultimately  developed  to  its  full 
extent  by  Epicurus,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  the  chemical  school  of  medicine. 

Anterior  to  the  epoch  of  the  sophists,  and  con- 
temporaneous with  the  Eleatic  schools,  arose  another 
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philosopliical  sect^  represented  first  by  Heraclitus, 
and  later  by  Empedocles^  who  exerted  themselves  to 
found  a  system  which  should  avoid  the  excesses  of 
the  physical  and  metaphysical  schools  of  Elea^  which 
exercised  at  that  time  a  largely  preponderating 
influence  over  Greek  philosophy^  and  were  laying 
the  foundations  of  scepticism.  Both  Heraclitus  and 
Empedocles  were  men  of  superior  intellect.  The 
former  maintained  that  fire  was  the  principle  of  all 
material  phenomena^  and  that  it  acted  in  the  produc- 
tion of  phenomena  according  to  two  fundamental 
laws^  the  law  of  love^  and  the  law  of  hate,  or_,  to  use 
the  phraseology  of  modern  science_,  of  attraction  and 
repulsion.  Empedocles,  on  the  other  hand,  renowned 
for  the  depth  and  breadth  of  his  knowledge  of  natural 
history  and  medicine,  recognised  in  the  world  four 
elements,  viz.,  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water,  and  con- 
structed a  physiology  according  to  which  the  principle 
and  soul  of  life  consisted  in  an  union  of  these 
elements,  and  resided  principally  in  the  blood. 

To  these  schools  of  philosophy,  all  of  which  were 
founded  upon  observation  of  natural  phenomena  and 
the  consequent  adoption  of  principles  explanatory  of 
them,  succeeded  a  class  of  thinkers  who  soon  became 
widely  known  as  the  school  of  sophists.  Very  skilful 
in  the  iise  of  language,  they  exercised  their  faculties 
in  the  practice  of  maintaining  alHdnds  of  absurd, 
fallacious,  and  contradictory  propositions,  confound- 
ing error  with  truth,  nay  more,  openly  propounding 
the  theory  that  there  was  no  distinction  between 
truth  and  falsehood. 

From  these  observations  it  will  readily  be  seen 
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that  prior  to  the  time  of  Hippocrates^  medicine,  as  a 
science,  had  no  distinct  existence,  but  formed  a 
branch  of  philosophy,  the  object  of  which  was  the 
discovery  of  the  means  of  improving  and  perfecting 
man^s  imperfect  condition.  By  philosophy  the  an- 
cients understood  the  knowledge  of  every  kind  of 
truth  appertaining  to  the  nature,  principles,  and  laws 
of  objects  and  phenomena.  The  world  was  regarded 
by  these  original  thinkers  as  a  whole,  and  science  as 
an  unity ;  they  do  not  appear  to  have  recognised  in 
their  cosmologies  and  cosmogonies  any  absolute  or 
radical  difference  between  mineral,  vegetable,  or 
animal  nature.  In  their  eyes,  organic  and  inorganic 
phenomena  had  a  common  origin,  an  analogous 
action,  and  a  similar  produce.  Like  laws  governed 
— so  they  thought — ^both  the  animate  and  inanimate 
kingdoms  of  nature.  Hence,  as  each  adopted  the 
hypothesis  either  of  an  intelligent  or  a  material  prin- 
ciple as  the  origin  of  things,  he  became  attached  to 
the  metaphysical  or  physical  schools  which  we  have 
previously  described. 

But  this  was  an  epoch  of  transition,  and  was 
destined  to  yield  to  a  better  appreciation  of,  and 
closer  intimacy  with,  nature  and  its  phenomena.  A 
revolution  which  had  long  been  impending  was 
brought  about  at  the  period  which  we  have  now 
reached. 

The  progress  of  philosophy  had  somehow  become 
arrested.  Both  the  physical  and  metaphysical 
schools  of  Elea  were  dormant.  The  attempt  of 
Heraclitus  and  Empedocles  to  construct  a  system  of 
physics  upon  the  hypothesis  that  fire,  acting  accord- 
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ing  to  the  laws  of  love  and  liatred_,  was  tlie  principle 
of  all  natural  phenomena^  had  failed.  Sophism  had 
triumphed  over  reason^  and  had  degraded  philosophy 
into  a  mere  intellect aal  gymnasium  for  the  practice 
of  rhetorical  skill.  Thus  attacked_,  and  beset  on 
every  side  by  antagonistic  principles  and  absurd 
sophisms^  Grecian  philosophy  must  have  utterly 
perished  but  for  the  simultaneous  advent^  470  years 
before  Christ,  of  Hippocrates  and  Socrates_,  whose 
mission  it  was  to  resuscitate  it  and  inaugurate  its 
most  brilliant  development. 

Hippocrates  and  Socrates  were  contemporaries. 
The  latter  attempted  to  reform  the  ethical  branch  of 
philosophy  by  establishing  as  a  principle  the  famous 
axiom  yrdJdi  aeuvrov :  and  although  he  never  suc- 
ceeded in  forming  a  distinct  school^  nor  a  decided 
philosophical  system,  he  gained  many  followers  and 
disciples,  and  fell  a  victim  to  the  intrigues  of  his 
enemies,  the  priests  and  sophists,  who  persecuted 
him  to  death  for  his  opposition  to  the  religious  and 
philosophical  errors  of  his  age. 

Hippocrates  organized  the  medical  branch  of 
general  philosophy,  constituting  it  a  separate,  distinct, 
and  independent  science. 

Of  these  two  great  reformers  and  promoters  of  the 
most  important  mental  and  social  revolutions,  our 
present  business  is  only  with  Hippocrates,  who,  amid 
the  chaos  of  ideas  and  doubts,  undertook  the  founda- 
tion of  medical  science  on  the  primordial  oriental 
philosophy  of  Nature,  to  which  he  attributed  all 
organic  phenomena ;  the  fundamental  dogma  of  which 
is — that  there  exists  in  the  living  economy  an  active 
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power  called  ^^  Nature/^  (a  word  synonymous  with 
the  modern  terms  "  vital  principle "  and  "  organic 
forces ")  to  which  he  attributed  not  only  creative,, 
formative^  and  conservative  attributes^  as  the  philo- 
sophers admitted^  but  likewise  curative  qualities^  and 
concluded  that  in  virtue  of  this  intrinsic,  manifold, 
and  all  sufficient  power,  Nature  gave  form  and  struc- 
ture to  the  organs,  directed  the  functions,  received 
impressions  from  external  agents,  and  determined 
the  course,  development,  and  resolution  of  diseases, 
according  to  fixed,  definite,  and  pre-established  laws, 
and  especially  endowed  the  economy  with  an  infinite 
variety  of  inherent  resources  appropriate  to  the  cure 
of  diseases.  All  of  which,  however,  may  be  resolved 
into  three  principal  therapeutic  laws,  viz.,  the  law 
of  expulsion  or  elimination,  the  law  of  neutralization, 
and  the  law  of  reparation. 

Hippocrates  observed,  as  all  may,  the  fact  that 
some  diseases,  acute  and  chronic,  when  left  to  them- 
selves, terminated  in  the  spontaneous  recovery  of 
health. 

To  explain  this  fact  he  maintained  that — 

1.  Everv  morbid  state  consists  of  an  affection  and 
a  reaction. 

2.  The  affection  is  the  product  of  a  morbific  cause. 

3.  The  reaction  is  the  exercise  of  the  vis  medica- 
trix  naturse. 

4.  Every  disease,  therefore,  is  the  manifestation  of 
a  confiict  between  an  affection  and  a  reaction. 

5.  The  ultimate  series  of  morbid  phenomena  which 
characterise  the  development  of  certain  diseases,  are 
''  crises,'^  or  salutary  reactionary  efforts  of  the  sup- 
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posed  curative  powers  of  nature.  The  nature  of 
crises  then  is  the  key-stone  to  the  whole  question  at 
issue. 

In  order,  however,  properly  to  appreciate  the 
foregoing  postulates  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider 
the  Hippocratic  theory  of  crises.  According  then 
to  Hippocrates — 

1.  Health  is  the  result  of  a  regular  and  proper 
union  of  the  humours  of  the  body,  which  he  called 
Crasis. 

2.  Disease  consists  in  any  d.erangement  or  modifi- 
cation of  the  Crasis. 

3.  As  soon  as  disease  occurs  the  heat  of  the  hody 
sets  about  elaborating  the  crude  and  noxious  humours 
by  a  process  of  coction. 

4.  The  morbid  humours,  thus  rendered  i^mocuous, 
are  finally  expelled  by  the  curative  powers  of  nature, 
which  is  really  the  crisis  I  have  referred  to. 

5.  The  process  of  coction  being  completed,  it  is 
followed  by  the  phenomenon  of  expulsion  of  the 
morbid  matter  by  evacuation  through  the  natural 
channels,  or  deposition  in  the  various  tissues  or 
organs  of  the  body,  and  this  is  what  is  designated 
crises  by  Hippocrates. 

6.  The  crises  are  regulated  and  determined  at  fixed 
periods,  called  critical,  which  vary  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  affection  and  constitution. 

Such  is  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of 
spontaneous  cures  of  the  Hippocratic  era,  which, 
with  slight  variety  of  expression,  is  still  the  explana- 
tion adopted  by  pathologists  since  the  days  of 
Hippocrates,  no  new  ideas  or  arguments  having  been 
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advanced^  althougli  there  may  be  some  addititional 
illustrations  from  the  revelations  of  the  microscope, 
or  the  study  of  chemistry;  but  the  fundamental 
ideas  and  arguments  have  suffered  scarcely  any 
change,  and  appear  at  this  day  to  be  generally  and 
specifically  the  same  that  they  were  forty  centuries 
ago.  In  fact,  substitute  the  word  ''  resolution  '^  for 
^^  coction  "  and  you  have  all  the  change  from  Hippo- 
crates to  Sir  John  Forbes. 

To  conclude  my  summary  of  the  Hippocratic  theory, 
I  may  add,  that  in  a  disease  he  was  wont  to  consider 
three  things : 

1.  The  morbific  cause.. 

2.  The  efi*ect  produced  by  the  morbific  cause  or 
the  disease. 

3.  The  sanative  principle,  curative  action  or  re- 
action of  nature. 

Such  then  are  the  essential  scientific  principles  of 
the  dogma  of  naturalism.  With  some  slight  modifi- 
cations they  are  adopted  by  all  the  modern  abettors  of 
the  school  of  Nature. 

I  have  entered  upon  a  consideration  of  these 
apparently  irrelevant  particulars  respecting  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  ancients,  because  prior  to  Hippocrates, 
medicine  as  a  science  formed  an  integral  branch  of 
philosophy,  and  necessarily  partook  of  the  nature  of 
its  speculations.  And  although  one  of  the  principal 
merits  of  Hippocrates  consists  in  his  having  elevated 
medicine  into  a  separate  science,  still  the  doctrine  to 
which  his  name  has  been  attached  is  but  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  speculations  to  which  I  have  directed  the 
reader's  attention  ;  and  even  now  medicine,  although 
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practically  separate  and  distinct^  has  scarcely  eman- 
cipated itself  from  tlie  thrall  of  the  sister  sciences. 

The  theory  of  naturalism  was  hut  the  primitive 
attempt  to  explain  the  nature  of  life^  health_,  and 
disease,,  and  originated  in  an  epoch  of  complete 
ignorance  of  the  proper  data  for  forming  a  correct 
opinion.  This^  therefore^  the  first  attempt  at  genera- 
lization in  medicine,  is  rudimentary  and  hypothetical. 
Ignorant  of  anatomy,  of  the  fundamental  data  of  true 
science,  of  organic  phenomena  in  health  as  well  as  in 
disease;  it  was  ohserved,  as  I  before  said,  that 
certain  diseases  left  the  system  without  the  applica- 
tion of  medicinal  substances,  and  thence  it  was  con- 
cluded that  the  power  which  created  and  preserved 
all  things  must  necessarily  have  cured  these  sponta- 
neously-cured diseases. 

Since  the  time  of  Hippocrates  the  power  called  by 
him  //  ^u(Tis  or  ^^  Nature  ''  has  been  recognised  under 
a  variety  of  names,  until  Sir  John  Forbes  has  now 
restored  the  original  term  "Nature,^^  which  is  synony- 
mous with  vital  force^  and  is  used  to  designate  the 
cause  and  principle  of  all  organic  phenomena. 


CHAPTER  II. 

OBSERVATIONS  UPON  MEDICAI.  SCIENCE  AND  ART. 


In  the  depths  of  physiology  consists  an  invisible  world." 

Dr.  Hake,  '  On  the  Organic  Corpuscle! 


Medicine  is^  in  spite  of  wliat  philosopliers  may 
maintain  to  the  contrary^  both  a  science  and  an  art ; 
and  however  imperfect  its  actual  constitution  may 
be_,  it  is  manifest  that  the  precepts  of  the  art  must  be 
deduced  from  the  principles  of  the  science_,  a  rule 
which  makes  its  practice  as  intricate  and  complicated 
as  the  living  economy  itself. 

As  a  science^  medicine  consists  in  the  knowledge 
of  organic  phenomena^  and  of  the  principles  and 
laws  which  appertain  to  animate  nature  in  general, 
and  to  man  in  particular.  As  an  art,  it  may  in  its 
most  extended  signification  be  defined  as  the  appli- 
cation of  the  above  knowledge  to  the  discovery  of 
the  means  by  which  life  may  be  prolonged  to  its 
natural  term,  disease  prevented,  and  health  restored 
to  its  normal  standard  when  modified  by  diseases. 
Hence,  although  the  specific  question  at  issue,  and  the 
origin  of  this  controversy  between  art  and  nature  is 
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essentially  a  problem  of  art^  yet  in  consequence  of 
the  inherent  connection  between  the  science  and  the 
art  of  medicine  it  can  neither  be  judiciously  con- 
sidered nor  satisfactorily  solved  without  a  previous  ex- 
amination of  the  physiological  elements  upon  which  the 
subject  is  founded.  I  purpose^  therefore^  to  offer  some 
general  preliminary  remarks  upon  medical  insti- 
tutes. 

The  dogma  of  the  autocracy  of  nature  is  founded, 
as  I  have  already  shewn,  upon  the  existence  of  cer- 
tain special  forces  inherent  in  the  living  economy, 
one  of  the  fundamental  qualities  of  which  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  the  cure  of  diseases.  Concurring  in 
the  above  premise,  I,  however,  deny  the  conclusion 
to  which  it  has  been  wrested,  and  I  purpose  to 
demonstrate  physiologically  the  non-existence  of 
any  curative  agency  in  the  nature  of  the  living 
forces. 

It  must  have  struck  all  who  are  closely  or  super- 
ficially acquainted  with  medical  literature,  that  the 
arbitrary  and  indeterminate  employment  of  words  has 
led  to  such  anarchy  and  useless  disquisition  in  medi- 
cal science  that  there  are  few  controversial  topics  in 
its  literary  history  that  may  not  be  characterised  as 
pure  logomachy.  This  may  be  evidenced  from  the 
fact  that  there  are  upwards  of  two  hundred  thories 
respecting  the  nature  of  life  alone,  which,  when  care- 
fally  analysed,  may  be  resolved  into  three  leading 
ideas,  the  rest  consisting  merely  of  dialectic  or  verbal 
disputations. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  avoid  any  misapprehension 
of  words  or  mystification  of  facts,  as  well  as  to  esta- 
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blish  the  groundwork  of  my  objection  firmly,  and  to 
enable  tlie  reader  to  pm^sue  the  course  of  my  argu- 
ments uninterruptedly,  I  have  decided  to  give  a  com- 
pendium or  concise  summary  of  that  medical  creed 
which  I  have  adopted,  after  a  lengthened  study  of 
organic  phenomena  in  health  and  disease,  and  which 
forms  the  substance  of  my  theory  and  practice  of 
medicine.  And  in  order  to  efiect  this  result  still  more 
satisfactorily  I  have  not  hesitated  to  adopt  in  the 
following  chapter  an  aphoristic  mode  of  expression. 


I. 

Every  manifestation  of  life  is  characterised  by 
motion,  and  all  motion  implies  necessarily  corres- 
ponding forces  exercising  their  energy  through  the 
instrumentality  of  matter.  But  whilst  inorganic 
bodies  consist  simply  of  masses  of  matter,  presenting 
physical  phenomena  of  translation  in  time  and  space, 
and  chemical  phenomena  of  composition  and  decom- 
position, living  organised  beings  are  provided  with  an 
organism  compounded  of  solids  and  liquids,  tissues, 
organs,  and  systems,  and  in  virtue  of  their  peculiar 
constitution  are  associated  necessarily  with  the  ex- 
ternal world ;  the  result  of  which  is  the  production  of 
special  functions,  the  totality  of  which  constitute  the 
phenomena  of  life. 

II. 

Life  then  is  an  organism  in  motion,  and  the  con- 
ception  of  living   motion   supposes   necessarily  the 
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co-existence_,  concurrence,,  and  co-operation  of  three 
essentially  distinct  tilings^  viz. — 

1.  An  agent  or  motor  principle. 

2.  A  patient  or  substratum. 

3.  An  object  or  correlative  world. 

III. 

Deduced  from  one  or  the  other  of  these  entities^ 
three  fundamentally  distinct  explanations  of  vital 
phenomena  have  long  prevailed^  separating  physiolo- 
gists into  as  many  classes. 

The  first  class  consider  the  cause  of  life  derived 
from  the  outer  world :  the  influence  exercised  by  ex- 
ternal agents  upon  organized  beings  is^  they  assert^ 
a  proof  that  there  is  nothing  special  in  the  formation 
of  life,  and  that  organic  phenomena  result  simply  from 
successive  modifications  of  matter  by  vital  stimuli. 
This  may  be  designated  the  School  of  Externalism. 
By  the  ancients  the  cause  of  organic  phenomena  was 
attributed  either  to  air,  earth,  fire,  or  water ;  by  the 
modern  school,  it  is  referred  entirely  to  electricity. 

The  second  class  of  physiologists  admit  the  neces- 
sary influence  of  the  external  agents,  which  they 
regard  as  the  remote  causes  of  vital  actions,  but 
deny  the  existence  of  any  special  agency  distinct 
from  the  essence  of  matter  itself,  affirming  that 
matter  is  endowed  with  certain  properties  which  are 
the  immediate  cause  of,  and  the  controlling  forces 
that  govern,  organic  phenomena.  Their  philosophy 
is  thus  expressed  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  in  his  lectures  on 
Physiology. 
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''The  primary  or  elementary  animal  structures 
are  endowed  with  vital  properties^  their  combinations 
compose  the  animal  organs  in  which^  by  means  of 
the  vital  properties  of  the  component  elementary 
structures_,  the  animal  functions  are  carried  on.  The 
state  of  the  animal  in  which  the  continuance  of  these 
processes  is  evidenced  by  obvious  external  signs^  is 
called  life.^^  This  is  the  School  of  Organism^  or  the 
Anatomico-physiological  School. 

The    third     class    represent    life    as    dependent 
upon  a  special   vital   force^   inherent   in  the   living 
economy,  but  distinct  from  the  matter  which  it  ani- 
mates, and  contradistinguished  to  the  external  agents, 
which  it  appropriates  and  subserves  to  the  exigencies 
of  its  special  modes  of  existence.      They  assert  that 
although   chemical   analysis   has   demonstrated   the 
identity  of  the  primary  elements  in  organic  and  in- 
organic bodies,  yet  by  virtue  of  this  vital  principle 
and  its  laws  the  elementary  molecules  combine  in  a 
manner  so  peculiar  and  so  opposite  to  the  ordinary 
physical,  mechanical,  and  chemical  laws,  as  to  trans- 
form them  into  the  liquids,  solids,  and  tissues  of  the 
economy, — in  phenomena  totally  and  essentially  dis- 
tinct from  the  phenomena  produced  in  the  laboratory 
of  the  chemist.    Besides  the  functions  which  produce 
these  mysterious  transformations,  when  we  contem- 
plate the  higher  functions  of  intellectuality,  sensi- 
bility,   conscience,   will,   and   memory,   the  generic 
distinction  becomes  so  manifest  as  to  preclude  all 
possibility  of  denying  the  existence  of  special  powers 
in  the  production  of  organic  phenomena. 
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IV. 


Starting  from  the  fundamental  idea  tliat  tlie  union 
of  these  three  things^  an  agent,  an  organ_,  and  a 
medium,,  are  essential  to  all  manifestation  of  life, 
and  that  consequently  neither  extemalism,  organism, 
nor  vitalism,  are  exclusively  correct,  it  is  clear  that 
each  contains  a  part  of  the  whole  truth,  but  that  in 
order  to  obtain  a  complete  explanation  of  organic 
phenomena,  we  must  admit  the  three  aforesaid  essen- 
tial constituent  elements  of  life. 


The  external  world  is  neither  the  sole  cause  of 
life,  nor  is  life  in  antagonism  with  world.  The 
animate  and  inanimate  kingdoms  of  nature  pre- 
suppose each  other^s  existence.  Life  and  world  are 
natural  correspondents.  The  principle  of  life  is  the 
biogenitic  cause,  or  life-begetting  power;  and  the 
cosmical  agencies  are  the  biokenitic,  or  life-exciting 
powers.  Whatever  lives  must  possess  the  power  and 
the  means  of  self-preservation.  The  world  is  the 
means,  the  vital  principle  the  power. 

If  we  suppose  the  extinction  of  the  vital  power,  it 
follows  that  all  form,  organization,  and  motion  of 
organized  beings,  must  immediately  cease.  Suppose 
the  extinction  of  the  sun,  the  absence  of  light,  heat, 
or  electricity,  the  loss  of  the  atmosphere,  the  drying 
up  of  the  waters,  or  the  withering  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face; in  any  of  these  cases  all  life  diffused  over  the 
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whole  surface  of  the  globe  would  be  extiuct  in  an 
instant  of  time.  Hence  the  relation  between  life 
and  world  is  not  as  antiquity  believed  and  modern 
physiology  still  too  often  asserts — a  necessary  antago- 
nism and  a  constant  scene  of  conflict.  Harmony 
(with  its  principles  of  sympathy  and  antipathy)  is 
the  true  expression  of  the  laws  which  link  all  creation 
in  one  bond  of  unity.  Once  admit  the  principle  of 
antagonism^  and  the  visible  impress  of  intelligence, 
unity  of  conception,  conformity  of  plan,  and  concur- 
rence in  design,  so  unmistakeably  developed  in  this 
vast  and  magnificent  mundane  panorama,  are  unac- 
counted for.  If  perchance  rivalry  does  exist,  it  is 
certainly  not  a  discordant  but  an  harmonious  emula- 
tion, in  which  each  strives  to  play  its  appointed  part 
best  for  the  fulfilment  of  creation^ s  destiny.  Wherever 
antagonism  exists  between  life  and  world,  the  laws  of 
nature  are  subverted,  and  the  abnormal  becomes 
substituted  for  the  normal  state. 

The  nervous  system  is  the  material  organ,  through 
which  all  the  manifold  relations  of  man  may  be 
classified  in  three  series  : 

1.  With  the  unknown  Infinite ; 

2.  With  his  fellow-man ; 

3.  With  the  visible  objects  of  the  universe. 


VI. 

The  primordial  matter  of  all  living  organized 
beings  is  an  initial  or  protogenitic  organ,  commonly 
called  grain,  bud,  germ,  or  ovum,  the  inherent  pro- 
perties of  which  may  be  defined  to  be — 
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1.  Viality,  or  the  aptitude  to  receive  the  vital 
impulse ; 

2.  Or ganiz ability,  or  plasticity,  or  the  capability  of 
constituting  itself  by  a  series  of  successive  evolutions 
into  an  organism ; 

3.  Impressionability,  or  the  susceptibility  to  ex- 
ternal impressions. 

VII. 

The  organism,  patient,  or  substratum,  is  then 
the  embodiment  of  the  motor  principle  in  a  congeries 
of  distinct  organs,  each  of  which  has  a  specific  form, 
structure,  constitution,  and  formation.  But  like  the 
circumference  of  a  circle  divided  into  segments,  all 
are  so  united,  harmoniously  linked  together,  and 
mutually  dependent  one  upon  the  other,  that  they 
cannot  be  isolated,  nor  can  any  single  one  be  dis- 
severed from  the  whole  without  being  destroyed. 
Thus  every  living  organism  must  be  regarded  as  a 
whole,  that  maintains  and  supports  all  its  parts,  which 
parts  are  not  merely  mechanically  connected  as  are 
the  links  of  a  chain,  nor  chemically  coherent  after 
the  manner  of  crystals,  but  growing  from  and  depend- 
ing upon  each  other.  They  are  all  derivations  from 
the  primordial  organic  element,  and  notwithstanding 
their  difference  in  form,  structure,  and  functions, 
and  their  manifold,  ever-varying  phenomena,  the 
organism,  both  in  health  and  disease,  must  be  regarded 
as  a  unity. 

The  disregard  of  this  fundamental  fact  has  given 
rise  to  two  opposite  schools  of  medicine.     The  one. 
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represented  in  modern  times  by  tlie  Hahnemannic 
school,  starting  from  tlie  idea  of  this  unity,  treat 
disease  as  affecting  the  entire  organism,  and  there- 
fore adopt  a  system  of  general  treatment,  without 
reference  to  the  localization  of  its  affection  and  its 
appropriate  topical  appliances ;  the  other,  represented 
by  the  anatomical  school,  starting  from  the  idea 
of  multiplicity  of  parts,  regard  diseases  as  strictly 
local  affections,  and  treat  them  accordingly,  from 
which  it  not  unfrequently  results  that  they  sacrifice 
the  whole  in  endeavouring  to  preserve  a  part.  The 
exclusive  adoption  of  the  one  or  the  other  of  these 
methods  of  principle  and  practice  is  manifestly  erro- 
neous, and  it  is  as  clearly  obvious  that  the  true  con- 
ception of  diseases  and  their  treatment  should  embrace 
both  the  unity  of  origin  and  the  multiplicity  of  parts; 
in  short,  that  the  local  and  general  indications  should 
be  regarded  together  in  determining  the  best  and 
surest  method  of  treatment. 


VIII. 

The  agent  or  motor  principle  is  that  necessary 
paramount  and  special  power  by  which  (by  virtue  of 
the  motion  which  its  impulse  gives  to  the  proto- 
genitic  material  element)  living  organized  beings  are 
generated,  organized,  and  preserved,  each  other  after 
its  kind,  and  in  accordance  with  fixed  and  predeter- 
mined laws.  The  totality  of  acts  and  functions  of  life 
may  then  be  said  to  represent  a  system  of  forces  com- 
bined in  an  organism,  and  emanating  from  an  unique 
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inherent  motor  principle^  which  is  in  various  degrees 
diffused  throughout  every  fibre  of  the  living  economy. 

It  is  quite  impossible^  by  any  known  process  of 
reasoning,  research,  or  experiment,  to  arrive  at  a 
knowledge  of  the  essence  of  things.  The  mental 
constitution  of  man  obliges  him  to  admit,  as  a  self- 
evident  inference,  that  wherever  motion  is  perceived, 
there  must  exist  a  corresponding  force  which  vir- 
tually contains  the  efficiency  of  its  actual  results ;  but 
all  that  is  cognizable  regarding  it  by  our  finite  un- 
derstanding, consists  simply  in  the  apprehension  of 
the  characteristic  changes  or  modifications  it  occa- 
sions in  matter.  Now,  whatever  be  the  essential 
nature  of  this  vital  power,  whether  it  be  a  spiri- 
tual, ethereal,  or  material  substance,  matters  not 
for  our  present  purpose,  nor  shall  I  attempt  to 
discuss  it  here ;  this  much  is  certain,  that  all  the 
phenomena  produced  by  it  are  so  positively  charac- 
teristic, that  we  are  compelled  to  recognise  in  it  a 
generic  power,  distinct  from,  independent  of,  and 
contradistinguished  to,  all  mechanical  and  physico- 
chemical  forces.  It  reveals  its  special  existence  in 
three  fundamental  characteristics. 

1.  As  an  autogenous  plastic  power.  "We  daily  see 
thousands  of  beings  brought  into  existence,  each  pos- 
sessing the  form  of  the  species  to  which  it  belongs ; 
and  although  this  form  may  be  more  or  less  im- 
perfect from  accidental  influences,  no  external  forces, 
mechanical,  physical,  nor  chemical,  can  change  its 
exegesis  or  specific  character;  from  the  germ  will 
universally  be  evolved  the  form  of  being  from  which 
it  was  generated.     Amidst  every  conceivable  change 
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of  outward  circumstance,  tlie  acorn  will  produce  no 
other  tree  than  the  oak ;  and  although  the  aconite- 
nepelluSj  the  colocynth_,  the  apple,  and  the  rose 
germs,  be  sown  in  exactly  similar  circumstances^  de- 
rive nourishment  from  the  same  soil,  partake  of  the 
same  moisture  and  atmosphere,  and  the  like  degrees 
of  heat_,  light,  and  electricity,  the  result  will  still  be 
that  each  will  generate  its  own  specific  type,  differ- 
ing from  the  rest  totally  in  form,  colour,  taste,  and 
fragrance. 

These  phenomena  may  not  and  cannot  be  attri- 
buted to  the  more  result  of  chance,  blind  impulse,  or 
accidental  circumstance.  The  existence  of  a  specific 
potential  entity  must  be  admitted,  which,  like  the 
likeness  produced  upon  the  photography  plate,  im- 
pregnates the  organ  or  germ  with  a  type,  determines 
the  subsequent  development  of  the  being,  and  fashions 
it  with  such  unchangeable  necessity,  that  the  indi- 
viduals of  every  species  have  preserved  nearly  th^ 
same  form,  size,  nature,  and  qualities,  with  which  it 
was  endowed  at  the  creation  of  the  world. 

2.  The  second  characteristic  of  this  special  power 
is  assimilation,  or  the  power  of  vitalizing  heterogene- 
ous dead  matter,  and  transforming  it  into  the  homo- 
geneous material  living  elements  of  selfhood.  With- 
out this  mysterious  and  most  marvellous  faculty, 
living  organized  beings  could  neither  grow  nor  exist, 
for  the  living  organism  requires  nourishment,  and 
the  external  world  is  the  source  of  the  pabulum  viM ; 
the  digestive  apparatus  being  the  lining  laboratory, 
and  the  vital  power  the  agency  by  which  the  process 
is  effected. 
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3.  The  third  characteristic  of  life  is  the  solidarity  of 
the  organic  with  the  inorganic  divisions  of  nature^  or 
the  harmonious  association  with  the  external  world. 
It  is  obviousj  that  unless  the  vital  power  possessed  the 
instincts  of  its  necessities^  the  consciousness  of  what 
was  uncongenial  to  its  nature^  together  with  the 
faculty  of  self-preservation — that  is,  the  power  of 
seeking  and  obtaining  the  means  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  its  original  inherent  constitution,,  and 
of  resisting  those  agents  foreign  and  inimical  to  its 
economy,  and  calculated  to  invade,  corrupt,  and  dis- 
organize its  normal  condition, — the  existence  of  ani- 
mate nature  would  be  impossible. 


IX. 


The  special  nature  of  the  vital  agency  is  known 
by  three  distinguishing  characteristics  : 

1.  Generation,  with  its  law  of  typification. 

2.  Assimilation,  with  its  law  of  organization. 

3.  Association,  with  its  law  of  relation  or  harmony. 


X. 

These  faculties  are  again  embodied  in  three 
corresponding  fundamental  systems  of  organs  or  ap- 
parati : 

1.  The  sexual,  or  generative; 

2.  The  assimilatory  ; 

3.  The  nervous. 
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Each  of  these  general  systems  are  in  their  turn 
subdivided  into  a  variety  of  individual  organs,  each 
exercising  a  special  function,  by  virtue  of  its  partici- 
pation in  the  general  properties  appertaining  to  the 
unique  vital  power. 


XI. 


Beviewing,  then,  all  the  facts  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  describe,  I  think  the  reader  will  not 
find  it  difficult  to  conclude  with  me,  that  the  whole 
science  of  medicine  is  based  upon  those  postulates 
with  which  we  started,  and  that  it  may  be  divided 
into  three  principal  branches  : 

1.  Physiology,  or  the  science  of  life. 

2.  Anatomy,  or  the  science  of  the  natural  struc- 
ture. 

3.  Sociology,  or  the  science  of  the  relations  be- 
tween life  and  world. 

XII. 

Life  being  found  in  two  opposite  conditions, 
viz.,  in  health  and  in  disease,  medical  art  compre- 
hends— 

1.  Hygiene,  or  the  knowledge  of  organic  pheno- 
mena in  health,  the  normal  condition  of  life ; 

2.  Pathology,  or  the  same  knowledge  in  disease, 
the  abnormal  state  of  life ; 

3.  Therapeutics,  or  the  knowledge  of  the  organic 
phenomena  resulting  from  the  application  of  ex- 
traneous agents  in  the  cure  of  disease. 
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XIII. 

The  results  of  the  consentaneous  play  of  the 
three  necessary  elements  of  life  are  called  organic 
or  vital  phenomena^  all  of  whichj  whether  normal, 
abnormal_,  or  pharmaceutic,  may  be  classified  into 
three  distinct,  but  necessarily  dependent  series : 

1.  The  organic  system  of  organs — by  which  life 
sustains  the  integrity  of  its  material  parts. 

2.  The  animal — by  which  is  established  the  harmo- 
nious relations  of  life  with  the  outer  world. 

3.  The  mental — ^that  peculiar  endowment  of  man, 
by  virtue  of  which  he  is  constituted  a  fourth  king- 
dom in  creation,  and  is  lord  of  creation. 


XIV. 

Organic  phenomena  are  the  faithful  interpreters 
of  the  varying  states  of  the  vital  forces  in  health 
and  disease.  They  must  be  regarded  as  the  true 
indication  of  the  condition  of  the  living  economy, 
and  the  only  guides  to  the  application  of  remedial 
agents,  whose  action  is  wholly  and  solely  upon 
these  forces^ 


XV. 

By  vital  forces^  is  signified  the  various  elements 
of  the  vital  power  as  manifested  in  the  properties 
of  the  tissues  and  the  functions  of  the  organism. 
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XVI. 

These  forces  are  subject  to  constant  modifica- 
tions from  tlie  action  of  external  agents,  and  all 
deviations  from  their  normal  standard  will  always 
be  indicated  with  certainty  by  their  outward  expres- 
sions, designated  ''  symptoms/' 


XVII. 

Hence  medical  art  may  be  said  to  be  primarily 
concerned  with  the  normal  and  abnormal  condition 
of  the  vital  forces,  as  manifested  in  the  ever 
varying  kinds,  modes,  and  degrees  of  being,  acting, 
and  feeling,  to  which  the  living  economy  is  subject 
by  virtue  of  its  relations  with  the  external  world. 


XVIII. 

The  nervous  system  is  the  medium  through 
which  the  living  economy  is  in  relation  to  the 
external  world.  The  totality  of  the  nervous  system 
is  divided  into  three  general  orders  of  fibres, 
each  possessing  a  special  function,  corresponding  to, 
and  parallel  with,  the  three  general  series  of  pheno- 
mena previously  described. 

1.  The  cerebral,  the  organ  of  mental  phenomena. 

2.  The  cerebro-spinal,  the  organ  of  animal  pheno- 
mena, sensation  and  motion. 
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3.  The   ganglionic^   the   organ  of    vegetative   or 
organic  phenomena. 


XIX. 

The  external  agents  capable  of  affecting  the  living 
economy  are  divisible  in  accordance  with  their 
results  into  three  classes  of  modifications  : 

1.  The  Hygienic. 

2.  The  Pathogenitic. 

3.  The  Therapeutic. 


XX. 


The  hygienic  agents  are  all  substances  which 
contribute  especially  to  the  sustenance  of  the  mate- 
rial corporeal  elements  of  the  organism^  and  which 
are  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  life  in  its  normal 
state. 

The  pathogenitic  agents  are  all  those  uncongenial 
and  noxious  agents  which  are  capable  of  producing 
abnormal  modifications  of  life  when  introduced  into 
the  living  economy. 

It  may  be  observed  that  all  the  hygienic  agents 
may  becomCj  under  certain  dispositions  or  states  of 
life,  pathogenitic,  and  that  the  pathogenitic  may 
in  their  turn  become  or  be  made  therapeutic,  or 
subservient  to  the  cure  of  diseases. 

The  therapeutic  agents  compose  all  those  hetero- 
geneous and  non- assimilable  agents,  which,  when 
applied  to  the  living  economy  in  its  normal  state, 
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are  patliogenitic^  or  capable  of  producing  disease; 
and  whicli^  when  judiciously  admitted  into  tlie  ab- 
normal condition  of  tbe  economy^,  are  capable  of 
exciting  the  vital  principle^  when  suppressed  by 
disease,  to  salutary  reaction_,  and  thus  ultimately 
restoring  the  several  processes  of  life. 


XXI. 

Reaction  is  the  natural  aspiration  or  tendency 
of  the  organism  to  return  to  its  original  type 
or  normal  state,  when  its  equilibrium  has  been  dis- 
turbed by  any  external  cause.  Reaction  in  its 
nature  is  volitive,  mental,  intuitive,  vegetative,  or 
organic. 

XXII. 

Pharmaceutic  substances  do  not,  per  se,  possess 
specific  curative  virtues,  their  intrinsic  virtue  as 
remedial  agents  resulting  from  the  definite  patho- 
genitic  effects  they  are  capable  of  producing  in  the 
normal  state  of  the  economy,  the  knowledge  of 
which  eff'ects  can  only  be  ascertained  effectually  by 
direct  experimentation  upon  the  living  economy  in  a 
state  of  health. 


XXIII. 

By  virtue   of  the    universal  law  of   affinity,    no 
external   agent,   whether  hygienic,  pathogenitic,  or 
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pharmaceutic,,  can  so  penetrate  tlie  living  economy 
as  to  modify  its  forms^  unless  there  exists  in  it  a 
predisposition  or  aptitude  to  receive  the  impressions 
of  life. 

XXIV. 

Thus  it  is  natural  for  an  individual  of  the 
animal  kingdom  to  sustain  itself  by  food^  and  we 
find^  therefore^  that  each  is  endowed  with  the  requi- 
site power  of  selecting  and  appropriating  congenial 
objects  necessary  for  its  special  modes  of  existence. 
The  ox  is  said  to  eat  276  herbs^  and  to  reject  no 
less-  than  218^  which^  if  consumed^  would  fail  to 
nourish  him. 

So^  the  contagion  of  miasmata  will  not  produce 
disease  unless  this  predisposition  in  the  individual 
exists^  and  it  is  known  that  individuals  will  not 
receive  the  virus  of  syphilis  without  this  predis- 
position. 

As  it  is  with  hygienic  and  pathogenitic,  so  it  is 
with  therapeutic  agents^  which  will  not  cure  unless 
the  required  conditions  for  the  display  of  their 
virtues  exist. 

XXV. 

Health  may  be  defined  to  be  that  natural  mani- 
festation of  life  in  which  the  organism^  by  virtue 
of  its  inherent  biogenitic  energy^  subjects  and  sub- 
ordinates the  cosmical  agents  to  its  own  proper  laws 
of  self-preservation ;  the  general  expression  of  which 
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in  the  individual  is  pleasure  in  tlie  mode  of  being, 
feelingj  and  acting. 


XXVI. 

Disease  may  be  defined  to  be  that  accidental 
modification  or  subversion  of  life,  in  which  the 
laws  of  self-preservation  are  partially  or  wholly 
suppressed,  subverted,  or  perverted,  by  virtue  of  the 
biokenitic  agents  so  afi*ecting  the  organism  as  to 
render  its  inherent  vital  energy  quiescent,  passive, 
or  latent,  and  thus  subjecting  life  to  world;  the 
general  expression  of  which  to  the  individual  is  pain 
in  the  mode  of  being,  feeling,  and  acting. 

XXVII. 

All  diseases  being  mere  accidental  contingencies 
of  life,  have  necessarily  a  beginning,  a  march,  and  a 
termination,  and  these  constitute  their  natural 
history. 

XXVIII. 

The  succession  of  phenomena  observable  in  the 
natural  progress  of  disease,  although  not  universally 
regular  nor  appreciable,  is  not  the  less  rapid 
and  regular;  and  although  its  development  cannot 
be  established  by  arithmetical  or  geometrical  com- 
putation, yet  it  is  always  subject  to  a  law  of  pro- 
gression characterised  by  three  distinct  phases  or 
periods  : 
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1.  The  period  of  incubation  extending  from  the 
instant  of  the  morbid  impression  until  the  process  of 
morbification  is  accomplished. 

2.  The  duration  of  the  disease ;  that  is_,  the  length 
of  time  during  which  it  rages  in  its  intensity. 

3.  The  natural  termination  of  disease;  which  is 
threefold_,  viz.^  in  deaths  in  structural  changes,  and  in 
health  or  spontaneous  recovery. 


XXIX. 

Spontaneous  recovery  is  effected  in  three  modes  : 

1.  By  removal  of  the  cause ; 

2.  By    substitution   of   one    morbid    process    for 
another. 

3.  By  self- exhaustion  or  spontaneous  cessation. 

XXX. 

The  cure  of  diseases  may  be  accomplished  by  the 
following  means  : 

1.  Regiminal. 

2.  Climatal. 

3.  Dietetic. 

4.  Chirurgical. 

5.  Pharmaceutic. 

XXXI. 

The  special  adaptation  of  these  means  to  the  cure 
of  disease    is    called  therapeutics,    or  that   branch 
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of  medical   art   having   for  its  object  tlie  cure    of 
diseases. 

XXXII. 

The  knowledge  of  pharmaceutic  agents^  and  their 
pathogenetic  effects  in  healthy  and  their  therapeutic 
properties  in  disease^  is  called  pharmacology. 

XXXIII. 

Medicinal  substances  are  endowed  with  three  kinds 
of  properties — physical^  chemical^  and  organico- 
dynamical.  The  physical  are  common  to  all  bodies^ 
such  as  extreme  divisibility^  extension^  gravitation^ 
and  indestructibility ;  the  chemical  are  the  mutual 
actions  of  composition  and  decomposition  which  the 
ultimate  particles  of  inorganic  matter  exercise  upon 
one  another.  The  organico- dynamical  are  the  special 
effects  which  matter  produces  upon  the  vital  processes 
of  the  living  economy. 

XXXIV. 

The  therapeutic  value  of  the  totality  of  medicinal 
substances  is  twofold : 

1 .  Quantitative  physico-  chemical^  or  indirect ; 

2.  Qualitative  pharmaco-dynamic^  or  direct. 

XXXY. 

The  former  consists  in  the  consecutive  modifica- 
tions which    they   produce  immediately  upon  the 
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ces^  by  virtue  of  their  physical  and  chemi- 
erties  acting  upon  the  molecular  aiTange- 
ment  33F|the  component  material  elements  with  which 
brought  into  contact.  The  intensity  and 
"^rietj/in  their  modes  of  action  is  proportionate  to 
asSj  and  the  inherent  physico-chemical  pro- 
with  %hich  the  nature  of  any  given  substance 
is  intrinsically  endowed.  The  expression  of  the  law 
of  physico-chemical  action  is  directly  as  the  mass. 


XXXVI. 

The  latter  consists  in  the  specific  modifications 
they  produce  immediately  upon  the  activity  of 
the  deranged  or  morbid  vital  forces  and  functions, 
and  consequent  modifications  of  structure,  through 
specific  impressions  made  upon  the  nervous  system 
in  virtue  of  their  inherent  dynamical  qualities.  The 
intensity  and  efficacy  of  their  action  is  proportionate 
to  the  susceptibility  of  the  individual,  and  the  corre- 
sponding affinity  with  the. morbid  action  in  any  given 
case.  The  expression  of  the  law  of  pharmaco-dyna= 
mic  action  is  inversely  as  the  mass. 


XXXVII. 

The  therapeutic  problem  to  be  solved  is,  how  are 
these  agents  to  be  so  applied  to  the  living  economy 
as  not  to  leave  any  traces  of  the  affection  to  be 
cured,  nor  any  residue  of  the  heterogeneous   sub- 
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stance  employed — in  other  words^  without  leaving 
in  the  economy  either  the  original  disease  or  germs 
of  new  diseases  ? 

XXXVIII. 

This  all-important  problem^  in  the  solution  of 
which  mankind  is  most  deeply  interested,  has,  I 
believe,  been  most  satisfactorily  explained  by  the 
immortal  genius  of  Hahnemann,  in  the  discovery  of 
three  most  remarkable  facts  in  medical  science. 


XXXIX. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  discovery  of  the  specific 
effects  of  medical  agents  by  direct  experimentation 
upon  the  organism  of  man  in  health. 

The  second  was  the  discovery,  by  rigorous  deduction 
from  the  results  of  the  first,  of  the  law  of  selection 
for  the  application  of  a  remedy  in  any  given  morbid 
condition. 

The  third  was  the  discovery  of  the  means  of,  and 
the  processes  of,  trituration  and  dilution,  by  virtue 
of  which  the  remedial  agents  are  deprived  of  their 
quantitative  or  physico-chemical  action,  and  their 
qualitative  or  dynamic  properties  retained,  and  so 
is  solved  the  fundamental  problem  of  therapeutics. 

XL. 

Two  therapeutic  doctrines  have  resulted  from  the 
consideration    of   the    twofold    abstract    modes    of 
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remedial  action_,  and  these  two  actually  dispute 
the  absolute  dominion  in  medical  art. 

The  one  is  called  Alloepathy^  or  the  Hippocratic 
school. 

The  other  is  known  as  Homoeopathy_,  or  the 
Hahnemannic  school. 

And  it  is  with  a  short  investigation  of  the  relative 
claims  and  merits  of  these  antagonistic  systems_,  that 
I  shall  conclude  this  exposition  of  my  medical 
creed. 

XLI. 

Unfortunately  the  legal  term  ^^  versus  ^^  has  been 
permitted  to  divide  these  two  doctrines  and  the 
schools  based  upon  them;  and  never^  I  believe^ 
has  that  word  separated  parties  or  systems  endowed 
with  a  more  abiding  bitterness  and  antagonism.  This 
fatal  division^  for  which^  in  one  respect^  homoeopathy 
is  liable^  has  now,  I  fear_,  become  almost  irremediable. 
But  instead  of  doing  their  best  to  foster  a  conven- 
tional antagonism  so  fatal  to  truth,  and  to  expose 
imaginary  differences  between  homoeopathy  and  allo- 
pathy, the  partisans  of  either  school  should  exert  all 
their  power  and  ingenuity  to  indicate  their  points  of 
contact,  and  to  establish  from  their  distinctive  cha- 
racteristic modes  of  action  the  peculiar  rules  and 
principles  appropriate  to  each. 

All  impartial  thinkers  will  allow  readily  that  this 
condition  of  antagonism  between  the  two  systems 
inflicts  a  great  injury,  not  only  upon  the  progress  of 
medical  science,  but  upon  the  dignity  of  the  pro- 
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fession_,  and  the  welfare  of  humanity.  Rather  should 
these  two  schools  be  regarded  as  the  exponents  of  the 
great  principles  of  the  pharmaceutic  art — the  physico- 
chemical  and  the  vital ;  for  if  allopathy  fails  to  com- 
prehend the  whole  conception  of  therapeutic  art^ 
homoeopathy  is  not  so  complete  as  has  often  been 
represented. 

And  it  is  evident  that  henceforth  the  progress  of 
therapeutics  cannot  be  based  upon  the  exclusive 
adoption  of  either  system.  Reason  and  science 
require  their  union  in  order  to  have  the  assurance  of 
a  goodj  true,  and  useful  medical  art. 

XLII. 

The  Hippocratic  or  allopathic  method  of  curing 
disease  is  founded  upon  the  physico-chemical 
impressions  derived  from  chemical  observations, 
and  from  which  the  law  of  cure,  ''  contraria  contrariis 
curantur  ^'  has  been  deduced. 

XLIII. 

The  Hahnemannic  or  homoeopathic  method  of 
curing  disease  is  based  upon  the  eflPects  deduced 
from  direct  experimentation  on  the  healthy  living 
economy,  from  which  has  been  drawn  the  law  of 
cure,  ''  similia  similibus  curantur/' 

XLIV. 

This  apparent  antithesis  is  in  truth  only  verbal, 
for    whether     medicinal     agents    be     administered 
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according  to  tlie  allopathic  or  homoeopatliic  formula^ 
there  is  but  one  possible  mode  of  causing  the  cure  of 
disease  by  remedial  agents_,  viz._,  by  the  principle  and 
law  of  counteraction.  Both  allopathy  and  homoeo- 
pathy necessarily  cure  diseases  on  the  principle  of  ex- 
tinguishing the  morbid  action,  the  only  difference  in 
their  formulae  consisting  in  the  precepts  for  the  selec- 
tion of  remedial  agents,  not  in  laws  of  cure,  as  their 
respective  partisans  often  assume.  The  principle  of 
the  one  is  founded  upon  the  direct  physico-chemical 
action,  so  as  to  counteract  the  morbid  action  by  a 
species  of  antagonism  or  revulsion ;  the  principle  of 
the  other  is  to  establish  a  counteraction  to  the  morbid 
action  by  setting  up  the  pharmaco-dynamic  action 
directly  at  the  seat  of  the  disease. 

Thus  it  has  been  and  is  a  great  mistake  and  pre- 
judicial error  for  the  orthodox  school  of  medicine  to 
qualify  and  condemn  as  a  heresy  the  homoeopathic 
practice.  Although  apparently  contradictory  (most 
undoubtedly  they  are  opposed),  still  they  are  not 
reciprocally  adverse.  The  two  doctrines  of  allopathy 
and  homoeopathy  are  (as  I  hope  to  demonstrate  in 
another  work)  in  themselves  alone,  incomplete ;  and 
it  behoves  medical  science  to  embrace  in  a  systematic 
union  the  elements  upon  which  each  is  exclusively 
based,  in  order  to  found  and  establish  a  true  theory 
and  system  of  pharmaceology  and  therapeutics. 


CHAPTER  III. 

A  PHYSIOLOGICAL  REFUTATION  OF  NATUEALISM. 


"  Les  idees  les  plus  simples  sont  presque  toujours  celles  qui 
s'offrent  les  dernieres  a  I'esprit  liumain." — Lajalace,  (^Systeme  du 
Monde') 


If  tlie  propositions  contained  in  the  preceding 
chapter  be  well  founded  upon  facts  and  principles, 
if  I  have  succeeded  in  apprehending  aright  the  true 
spirit  of  medical  philosophy_,  and  if  I  have  interpreted 
correctly  the  phenomena  of  life  in  its  normal  and 
abnormal  conditions,  it  must  be  obvious  to  all  (Sir 
John  Forbes  and  his  partisans  scarcely  excepted),  that 
there  can  be  no  a  j^riori  physiological  basis  for  the 
recognition  of  a  curative  power  in  the  living  eco- 
nomy, explanatory  of  the  occasional  facts  of  sponta- 
neous recovery  from  diseases. 

To  deny  to  the  living  power  which  animates,  de- 
velopes,  sustains,  and  preserves  the  integrity  of  the 
organism,  a  prophylactic  quality,  by  virtue  of  which 
(and  in  accordance  with  the  special  laws  of  life)  it 
is  able  to  resist,  within  the  prescribed  limits  of  its 
intrinsic    energy,    the    influences    of    the    adverse 
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physico-chemical  forces  and  the  external  noxious 
agents  which  menace  incessantly_,  not  only  the 
health  of  individuals^  but  their  very  existence, 
would  be  a  manifest  absurdity ;  for  such  a  property 
is  implied  necessarily  in  the  very  idea  of  vital  power. 
Eut  to  assume_,  as  Sir  John  Forbes  does,  that  this 
power  is  a  curative,  as  well  as  a  defensive  agent, 
would  be  simply  to  affirm  one  of  two  things — either 
that  disease  is  an  impossibility,  or  that  ^dtal  power, 
like  the  fabled  lance  of  Achilles,  is  both  morbific  and 
curative. 

The  former  assumption  is  so  manifest  an  halluci- 
nation, that  no  time  need  be  wasted  upon  its  con- 
sideration. 

The  latter  is  as  manifestly  inadmissible,  inasmuch 
as  it  would  oblige  us  to  conceive  two  opposite  and 
contradictory  terms  upon  the  same  subject. 

Let  us,  however,  admit  (merely  for  argument 
sake,  for  I  believe  such  an  hypothesis  to  be  alike 
destitute  of  physiological,  pathological,  and  thera- 
peutic foundation),  the  autocracy  of  nature  in  the 
cure  of  diseases ;  and  let  us  then  consider  some  of 
the  statements  adduced  by  Sir  John  Forbes  in  its  sup- 
port. " Considered,^^  he  tells  us,  "as  an  abstract 
fact,  nobody  can  for  a  moment  doubt  that  nature  pos- 
sesses the  power  of  curing  diseases — in  other  words, 
no  one  can  doubt  that  diseases,  when  left  to  them- 
selves, do  often  terminate  in  recovery,  or  health.^^ 

Now,  it  is  manifest  that  the  foregoing  sentence 
affirms  two  distinct  and  perfectly  independent  things, 
which  are  neither  absolutely  convertible  nor  neces- 
sarily corroborative,  nor  have  they  any  inherent  con- 
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nexion  or  mutual  dependence.  But^  from  tlie  juxta- 
position in  which  we  find  these  phrases,  and  from 
his  absolute  mode  of  expressing  them,,  it  may  fairly 
be  doubted  whether  Sir  John  Forbes  ever  considered 
the  possibility  of  there  being  any  distinction  between 
curing  diseases  and  allowing  them  to  terminate 
spontaneously.  It  must  be  admitted,  that  the  ex- 
pression '^Ho  cure^^  supposes  necessarily  an  act  of 
intelligence,  power,  skill,  and  design,  requiring  the 
application  of  certain  means  to  special  ends,  and 
consequently  implying  the  rational  and  skilful  adop- 
tion and  adaptation  of  certain  means  to  specific 
purposes.  But  when  it  is  said  that  diseases  termi- 
nate in  recovery,  or  health,  we  simply  designate  a 
fact  which  may  be  the  result  of  that  universal  law, 
by  virtue  of  which  disease,  like  every  other  artificial 
impulse,  tends  to  exhaust  itself  by  diflPusion  in  time 
or  space,  or  we  may  adopt  whatever  other  mode  of 
explanation  fancy  may  create  or  reason  dictate. 
For  instance,  is  not  suicide  and  assassination  similar 
in  result,  but  diflPerent  in  cause  and  means  ?  Is 
there  no  difference  between  self- exhaustion  and  medi- 
cation ? — between  death  from  natural  causes,  or  pre- 
mature dissolution  from  accident  or  disease? — be- 
tween arresting  a  disease  by  any  means  whatsoever, 
and  allowing  it  to  terminate  its  course  naturally  ? 

All  the  foregoing  comparisons  tend  to  show  that 
although  the  result  may  be  the  same,  as  in  the  case 
of  an  infuriated  steed  arrested  by  the  skill  of  its 
rider,  or  stayed  in  its  wild  career  by  over-exhaustion 
or  a  broken  limb,  the  causes  or  processes  explanatory 
of  it  may  be  totally  dififerent.     And  hence  it  is  ap- 
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parent  that  tlie  paragraph  referred  to^  viewed  criti- 
cally, affirms  two  separate  and  absolutely  independent 
propositions.  The  latter  half — "  diseases^  when  left 
to  themselves,  terminate  in  recovery,  or  health," — is 
simply  the  expression  of  an  universally  admitted 
fact ;  the  former  half — "  nature  cures  diseases" — is  a 
positive  statement  or  judgment,  the  explanation  of 
which  may  be  based  either  upon  error  or  truth. 

The  profound  ignorance  of  the  profession  and  the 
public  respecting  nature^  s  curative  power^  and  the 
very  slight  success  which  the  dogma  has  acquired  in 
theory,  and  even  less  in  practice,  must,  beyond  all 
doubt,  be  regarded  as  a  strong  presumptive  proof  of 
its  fallacy  and  impractibility.  Indeed,  so  strongly 
has  Sir  John  Forbes  felt  the  force  and  validity 
with  which  this  objection  might  be  urged  against 
his  views,  that  he  has  not  shrunk  from  anticipating  it, 
by  stigmatising  the  medical  profession  as  lamentably 
ignorant  and  callous  respecting  so  ancient  and_,  in 
his  estimation,  so  highly  important  a  truth. 

I  have,  I  think_,  proved  in  my  previous  historical 
summary  of  naturalism,  that  the  views  expressed  by 
Sir  John  Forbes  are  but  the  reproduction  and  per- 
petuation of  that  ancient  dogma  of  nature  which  is 
coeval  with  the  very  foundation  of  medical  art,  and 
which  may,  on  that  account,  be  respected  as  a  vener- 
able heirloom  of  antiquity_,  but  can  be  entitled  to 
no  scientific  value,  springing  as  it  did  from  the 
ignorance  of  the  Hippocratic  school  as  to  the  true 
philosophy  of  organic  phenomena.  Observing,  as 
I  have  before  stated,  that  diseases^  left  to  themselves^ 
sometimes  terminated  in  the  restoration  of  healthy 
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without  the  aid  of  remedial  substances_,  and  deprived 
of  the  light  which  anatomy^  physiology,  and  the  na- 
tural connexion  of  life  with  the  world  would  have 
thrown  upon  these  phenomena_,  they  accounted  for 
them  by  the  hypothesis  of  the  existence  of  a  curative 
power  in  the  living  economy. 

But  if  the  dogma  of  the  curability  of  diseases  by 
nature  be  so  obvious  and  incontestable,  as  Sir  John 
Forbes  assumes  and  maintains,  it  would  seem  strange 
that,  after  twenty-iive  centuries  of  existence,  the  me- 
dical profession  and  the  suffering  world  still  remain 
in  such  a  lamentable  condition  of  ignorance  of  the 
astounding  results  attributed  to  it  by  Sir  John  Forbes, 
in  his  work  upon  '  Nature  and  Art  in  Disease.^  Such, 
however,  is  the  fact.  During  this  great  interval  of 
time,  medical  history  has  recorded  the  names  only 
of  a  very  insignificant  fraction  of  its  professors  who 
have  adopted  it  as  a  theory,  although  it  has,  beyond 
all  doubt,  been  used  by  many  as  a  convenient  and 
apt  phrase  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  their 
ignorance  of  their  profession.  Moreover,  medical 
history  records  the  name  of  no  sect  who  have 
practically  adopted  it  as  a  system  of  treatment, 
although  many  individual  members  of  the  profes- 
sion on  doubt  may  have  toyed  with  it  theoretically, 
like  that  Professor  (Fagon,  physician  of  Louis  XIV), 
who  once  lectured  violently  against  the  use  of  snuff, 
solacing  himself  with  the  titillant  herb  in  the  in- 
tervals between  his  diatribes;  or  like  Montaigne, 
who,  while  declaiming  loudest  against  the  whole  me- 
dical profession,  was  seeking  far  and  wide  for  a  phy- 
sician to  minister  to  his  ailments.     That  the  dogma 
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of  naturalism  has  been  supported  by  many  distin- 
guisbed  isolated  disciples,,  I  do  not  venture  to 
deny^  not  tlie  least  among  whom  will  hereafter  be 
recorded  the  name  of  the  author  of  '^  Nature  and 
Art  in  Disease/  but  I  can  safely  assert^  not  only 
that  naturalism  has  never  received  the  unanimous 
assent  of  the  profession^  but  that  the  treatment  of 
disease  has  rarely^  if  ever  been  determined  by  it; 
that  it  has  seldom  found  its  way  to  the  chambers  of 
the  sick ;  and  at  no  period^  and  in  no  country^  ever 
been  relied  upon  absolutely  in  practice. 

It  will  be  admitted  universally  that  it  is  both  un- 
philosophical  and  illogical  to  explain^  by  unknown 
and  imaginary  powers  and  properties^,  facts  which 
admit  of  a  simple  explanation^  founded  upon  clear 
and  generally  admitted  causes  and  principles.  All 
the  pretended  cures  and  sanitary  processes  of  nature 
quoted  in  Sir  John  Eorbes's  book  are^  as  I  shall  here- 
after demonstrate^  explicable  uponincontestable  patho- 
logical principles^  without  the  intervention  and  inter- 
position of  any  curative  power  in  the  living  economy. 

Moreover,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  dogma  of 
naturalism  must  either  be  wholly  true  or  wholly 
false,  and  that  it  cannot  be  partially  one  or  the  other, 
for  how  should  we,  in  such  a  case,  ever  know  when 
to  interpose  with  art,  or  when  to  leave  nature  to 
effect  its  cure.  But  none  of  its  partisans  pretend, 
nor  does  Sir  John  Forbes  himself  venture  to  assert, 
that  nature  is  always  to  be  relied  upon.  Hence,  until 
the  rules  are  fixed  by  which  it  may  be  known  what 
cases  of  pneumonia  or  croup  may  be  left  to  the  cure 
of    nature,    and  what  must  be  treated  by  art,    no 
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sane  medical  practitioner^  at  all  versed  in  the  immense 
resources  of  art^  jiidicionsly  administer ed^  will  care 
to  resign  his  patient  to  a  power  acknowledged  by  its 
very  supporters  to  be  uncertain^  and  which  has^  as 
experience  amply  demonstrates^  proved  itself  often 
inefficient  and  destructive. 

It  is  simply  impossible  for  a  cause  to  produce 
effects  which  it  does  not  contain  within  itself^  and^ 
according  to  this  hypothesis^  the  vital  principle  not 
being  intrinsically  a  curative  power^  there  must  be 
an  acquired  property  provided  by  the  disease  itself  to 
meet  the  special  emergency  of  any  given  case.  But 
disease  can  neither  generate  vital  power  nor  produce 
health.  It  is  intrinsically  destructive  both  of  life 
and  healthy  w^hatever  its  cause  or  nature  may  be, 
and  therefore  it  is  a  palpable  contradiction  and  a 
sheer  absurdity  to  suppose  the  living  forces  capable 
of  acquiring  curative  properties  from  the  disease. 

It  is  impossible  to  comprehend  how  a  power, 
supposed  to  be,  like  a  sentinel,  ever  present  and 
intelligent,  and  all  efficient  in  determining  such 
salutary  processes  as  are  most  appropriate  to  arrest 
the  destructive  processes  of  the  ever  varying  kinds, 
modes,  and  degrees  of  disease,  should  be  inactive  or 
impotent  to  preserve  the  organism  from  the  morbific 
causes  themselves  and  their  abnormal  impulses,  or 
to  prevent  the  substitution  of  the  abnormal  for  the 
normal  state  of  existence.  I  repeat  (and  I  would 
urge  my  objection  very  emphatically  upon  the 
reader's  attention),  that  the  power  which  can  triumph 
over  disease,  when  arrived  at  its  culminating  point 
or  crisis,  must  surely  possess  sufficient  intensity  of 
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existence  and  power  to  counteract  tlie  formation  of 
the  disease,,  or  to  baffle  it  in  its  early  stages. 

But  assuming^  for  argument  sake^  that  nature 
does  cure  diseases^  then  I  urge  that  it  may  be  a 
method  of  cure^  but  that  it  certainly  is  not  the 
method  which  reason  would  recognise  or  art  adopt ; 
that  it  is  a  method  based  upon  the  doctrine  of  chance 
and  the  calculation  of  probabilities — principles  which 
are  contrary  to  all  the  known  operations  of  nature^ 
which  ever  works  with  mathematical  precision  and 
certainty.  It  is  clear  that  the  pretended  curative 
processes  of  nature  are  always  uncertain  and  pro- 
blematical^ and  frequently  mortal.  Deaths  where  it 
results  from  nature's  treatment^  may  be  cure^  with 
Sir  John  Forbes  and  his  partisans^  but  I  apprehend 
that  he  will  experience  considerable  difficulty  in 
bringing  the  majority  of  mankind  to  agree  with  him 
on  this  point,  and  to  acquiesce  in  his  chance  method 
of  curing  diseases — now  by  restoration  to  health, 
now  by  death.  In  a  word,  nature,  as  he  defines  it,  is 
but  another  title  for  chance,  and  must  therefore  be 
clearly  inferior  to  the  rules  of  art. 

The  only  sense  in  which  nature  can  really  be  said 
to  cure  diseases,  is  when  we  apply  the  term  to  those 
marvellous  phenomena  instincts,  from  whose  in- 
spiration animal  kind,  and  in  some  degree  mankind, 
becomes  conscious  of  the  needs  of  the  economy  in 
its  morbid  state ;  and  impelled  by  which,  it  adopts 
the  curative  objects  congenial  to  it  which  is  decidedly 
art.  It  is  to  this  instinctive  art  that  professional  art 
owes  its  origin,  and  to  which  it  is  indebted  for  all 
its  most  valuable   discoveries,  both    regiminal  and 
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pharmaceutical.  But  it  is  clear,,  from  the  following 
quotations^  tliat  by  nature  Sir  John  Forbes  and  his 
school  do  not  mean  instincts. 

'^^The  just  conclusion/^  says  Sir  John  Forbes 
(page  27) J  ''  the  exact  valuation  or  appreciation  of 
the  power  under  examination^  is  enunciated  in  the 
simple  factj  indicating  what  has  been  the  issue  of  the 
organic  processes  constituting  the  disease.  The  sum 
total  of  beneficial  modification  of  the  morbid  pro- 
cesses^ whatever  it  may  be^  whether  amounting  to  a 
complete  or  an  wiperfect  cure^  must  he  acknowledged 
to  be  the  exclusive  work  of  nature — in  other  w^ords^ 
of  the  conservative  powers  inherent  in  the  living 
body.^^  Hence,  according  to  Sir  John  Forbes,  the 
curative  powers  of  nature  are  the  morbid  action  itself, 
and  thus  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  disease  is  remedial 
action. 

According  to  Dr.  Auber  of  Paris,  the  curative 
powers  of  nature  consist  in  the  reaction  of  the 
living  forces  against  morbific  causes,  the  morbid 
action  they  may  originate,  or  the  disorganizing 
processes  they  may  determine.  Thus  Dr.  Auber  says, 
in  his  ^  Traite  de  la  Science  Medicale,^  page  523 — 
^'  Enaction  medicatrice  est  un  des  deux  elements  qui 
composent  tout  etat  morbide ;  c'est  T  ensemble  des 
phenomenes  de  reaction ;  c^est  le  groupe  de  symp- 
tomes  conservateurs  ou  medicateurs ;  c^est  le  contre- 
appareil  de  Taction  morbide;  c^est  la  nature  medi- 
catrice exercant  son  action  sur  V affection ;  en  un  mot, 
c'est  la  nature  aux  prises  avec  le  mal  qu'elle  s'efforce 
de  reparer.^^ 

From  these  quotations^  it  will  be  apparent  that  the 
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school  of  nature^  starting  from  the  idea  that  there 
exists  in  the  living  economy  inherent  forces_,  infer 
that  by  virtue  of  those  forces  diseases  are  cured. 
This  power_,  they  say^  consists  in  the  reactionary 
efforts  of  the  vital  forces^  and  the  special  salutary 
processes  which  are  established  by  the  disease  itself 
to  counteract  and  combat  diseases  —  an  entirely 
different  things  both  in  theory  and  in  fact^  to  instinc- 
tive cures. 

In  truths  the  origin  of  medical  art  is  traceable  to 
the  fact_,  that  as  disease  became  more  complicated  and 
active_,  instinct  could  no  longer  be  relied  upon  as  a 
safe  or  certain  guide.  And  so_,  perforce_,  medicine 
became  a  profession  and  an  art. 

I  may  add^  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  the 
hypothesis  of  a  curative  power  in  the  living  economy. 
Nature  having  endowed  life  with  the  faculty  of  self- 
preservation^  the  additional  existence  of  a  curative 
power  would  render  it  useless.  And  as  I  have  before 
said^  it  is  most  unphilosophical  to  imagine  or  invent 
an  extraordinary  cause  in  elucidation  of  the  cure 
of  disease^  when  the  ordinary  laws  of  diseases  are  in 
themselves  sufficiently  explanatory. 

If  it  be  true  that  nature  cures  diseases,  then  is  she 
surely  one  of  the  most  dangerous  charlatans  of  the 
whole  tribe  of  healing  professors— ever  capricious,, 
always  uncertain,  frequently  destructive  of  health 
and  life.  Unable  to  determine  whether  the  diarrhoea, 
haemorrhage,  or  suppuration  be  curative  by  nature 
or  fatal,  the  physician  who  follows  her  must  be 
reduced  to  the  mere  inactive  contemplation  of 
disease  and  death,  and  have  for  his  sole  consolation 
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the  tliouglit  tliat  if  it  sliould  please  nature  to  vouch- 
safe its  curative  power  to  his  suffering  patient_,  all 
would  be  well. 

It  has  been  urged  by  the  partisans  of  the  school 
of  nature_,  in  proof  of  its  power  to  cure  disease^ 
that  the  cause  of  disease  produces  general  or  local 
processes  to  relieve  itself,  and  for  the  ultimate 
recovery  of  health.  Thus^  they  regard  the  copious 
evacuation  of  sweaty  which  usually  terminates  a  fit 
of  ague^  as  a  salutary  process  for  the  expulsion  of 
extraneous  substances.  So  convulsions  have  been 
known  to  cure  blindness^  while  the  stertorous  breath- 
ing in  apoplexy  and  epilepsy  are  brought  forward  as 
salutary  efforts  to  relieve  cerebral  congestion;  and 
gout  as  a  salutary  process  to  restore  health  by  re- 
ducing the  general  plethora  of  the  system,  and 
rectifying  a  defective  balance  of  the  circulation. 

Hence  disease  is  remedial  action,  and  by  remedial 
action  is  to  be  understood  the  efforts  of  nature  to 
restore  health  to  the  sick;  and  so  these  efforts  of 
nature  to  remove  disease  constitute  the  phenomena 
designated  disease.  So  that  if  there  were  no  remedial 
action,  there  could  be  no  disease;  and  therefore 
instead  of  being  regarded  as  an  evil  to  be  averted, 
disease  is  really  a  blessing  to  mankind ;  a  conclusion 
which  I  leave  the  common  sense  of  my  readers  to 
appreciate  as  it  deserves. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  man,  in  common  with 
every  species  of  living  organized  beings,  is  endowed 
with  faculties  appropriate  to  his  wants,  by  virtue  of 
which  he  is  impelled  to  seek  the  means  of  satisfy- 
ing  his  natural   behests,   and  thereby  maintaining 
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the  normal  condition  of  his  existence;  but  these 
impulses  are  wholly  for  the  purpose  of  self-preser- 
vation. It  is  that  species  of  force  called  in  physics 
'  vis  inerti(je/  and  which  consists  in  the  persistence  of 
all  things  to  maintain  their  normal  mode  of  exist- 
ence; very  different  sources  of  phenomena  to  the 
assumed  curative  powers. 

Instincts  may  be  said  to  be  regiminal^  hygienic, 
prophylactic,  and  therapeutic ;  but  the  admission 
of  a  curative  power  or  faculty  is  a  pure  hypothesis 
totally  at  variance  with  facts  and  reason.  They 
can  only  be  called  curative  in  this  sense,  viz.,  that 
the  first  discoveries  of  remedial  agents  were  due 
to  the  mysterious  inspiration  whereby  man  was 
impelled  to  seek  the  means  of  placing  himself  in 
the  condition  of  health ;  and  to  this  is  due  the  origin 
and  foundation  of  medical  art ;  indeed,  medical  art 
may  be  considered  as  the  expression  of  cultivated 
instincts. 

Sir  John  Forbes  himself,  in  the  following  passage, 
(p.  258) — ^^  Nature  can  always  be  helped  by  those 
who  possess  the  necessary  knowledge,^^ — advances  a 
proposition  which,  by  a  curious  oversight,  contra- 
dicts the  object  which  the  whole  of  his  book  is  in- 
tended to  support. 

Indeed  the  universal  experience  of  mankind,  as 
we  shall  show  more  clearly  hereafter,  repudiates 
the  dogma  of  naturalism,  and  the  common  consent 
of  mankind  proclaims  the  necessity  of  art.  All  na- 
tions and  tribes  of  people  throughout  this  habitable 
globe  have  adopted  some  practices,  external  appli- 
ances, medical  substances,  or  regiminal  systems  which 
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sliow  their  sense  of  the  need  of  a  medical  art ;  and 
if  nature  could  cure  diseases,  no  such  intuitive  im- 
pulses would  be  found  existing  among  nations^  com- 
munication between  whom  has  been  impossible.  This 
intuitive  art  has  grown  with  the  development  of 
the  human  mind^  and  as  civilisation  advanced  in- 
stinct diminished,  as  diseases  multiplied  remedial 
means  were  founds  until  the  uncertain  light  of  in- 
stinct was  replaced  by  a  rational  therapeutic  art, 

^^  If  nature/^  continues  Sir  John  Forbes  (p.  78) _, 
^'  without  any  extraneous  aid  can  build  up  diseases, 
there  would  seem  no  substantial  reason  why  she 
should  not  be  equally  able  to  effect  their  removal," 
There  seems  to  me,  in  the  above  phrase,  to  be  such  a 
confusion  of  ideas,  that  I  am  really  at  a  loss  to 
understand  what  the  writer  means.  Does  he  in- 
tend to  say  that  the  living  economy  can  subsist 
mthout  external  influences  ?  that  health  can  be 
maintained  without  extraneous  aid,  and  disease  ac- 
quired without  a  foreign  cause.  To  suppose  this 
would  be  to  admit  an  effect  without  a  cause.  This 
mode  of  argument  evinces  a  lamentable  want  of 
logic;  and  when  such  a  man  as  Sir  John  Forbes 
condescends  to  use  it,  we  can  but  conclude  that  it  is 
proof  presumptive  of  the  weakness  of  his  cause. 

For  neither  life,  health,  diseases,  nor  their  cures, 
can  be  affected  without  extraneous  influence  or  aid, 
for  that  nature  can  neither  give  nor  acquire  per  se  is 
a  proposition  self-evident  to  all  who  are  not  wilfully 
blinded  by  preconceived  dogmata. 

The  material  living  power  is  known  by  the  changes 
and  modifications  which  it  produces  in  matter  and 
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as  power  in  general  is  never  subject  to  any  cliange  in 
itself,  is  in  fact  unalterable^  to  become  curative  it 
must  change  not  only  in  name  but  in  very  nature* 
a  supposition  at  once  untenable  and  absurd. 

And  lastly^  if  tbe  vital  power  cannot  change  per  se, 
it  is  obvious  that  in  order  to  effect  any  change  in  the 
system^  whether  functional  or  structural^  an  artificial 
aid^  whether  climatal_,  regiminal,,  chirurgical^  or  me- 
dicinal^ is  requisite;  and  therefore  medical  aid  be- 
comes at  once  a  necessity. 

The  foregoing  abstract  reasons  would  in  them- 
selves justify  us  in  rejecting  in  toto  the  dogma  of 
the  autocracy  of  nature  in  the  cure  of  disease.  But 
presumptive  arguments^  however  cogent^  rarely  suf- 
fice to  win  that  unanimous  assent  and  support  which 
I  seek  and  aspire  to  gain^  and  which  are  required  in 
a  question  of  such  paramount  importance  and  vital 
interest  to  the  happiness  of  mankind  as  the  one  which 
we  are  now  discussing. 

Before^,  however^  I  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  direct  proofs  of  the  fallacy  of  the  dogma  of 
naturalism^  it  will  be  well  if  I  endeavour  to  dissipate 
a  complication  which  has  arisen  from  confounding 
the  question  relative  to  the  curative  power  of  nature^ 
with  the  principle  of  self-preservation  and  the  power 
of  vital  reaction. 

Self-preservation  may  be  defined  to  be  that  law^ 
by  virtue  of  which  life  is  what  it  is  and  maintains  its 
normal  condition. 

Reaction  is  that  energy  which  the  constitution 
manifests  when  acted  upon  by  any  extraneous  agent. 
It  is  in  truths  the  mode  of  action  of  the  economy 
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under  the  influence  or  impulse  of  a  foreign  agency ; 
and  the  phenomena  are  always  results  expressive  of 
life^  as  modified  by  the  extraneous  agent.  When  these 
external  agents  are  congenial^  health  is  the  result ; 
when  they  are  morbific,  disease  is  produced  ffom  the 
incompetency  of  the  vital  power  to  maintain  the 
supremacy  of  its  laws,  and  to  subject  the  external 
agencies  of  nature  to  the  needs  of  the  economy. 

But  the  partisans  of  a  vis  medicatrix  naturae  appear 
to  consider  it  sufficient  for  their  purpose  to  adduce 
evidence  of  the  disposition  of  the  constitution  to  re- 
lieve itself  in  various  ways,  as  by  secretion,  com- 
position, or  decomposition,  or  by  general  or  topical 
processes  of  evacuation  or  other  reactionary  processes; 
in  order  to  prove  that  nature  cures  diseases.  For 
instance,  it  is  urged  that,  if  a  man  fractures  his  leg, 
or  is  wounded,  although  the  art  of  the  surgeon  may 
put  in  apposition  the  ends  of  the  bones,  and  adjust  the 
lips  of  the  wound,  the  patient  is  in  reality  cured  by 
nature.  But  fractures  and  wounds  are  no  diseases, 
and  the  secretion  of  the  plastic  lymph  which  unites 
the  wound,  or  the  composition  or  deposition  of 
osseous  matter  which  consolidates  the  fractured 
bone,  are  mere  continuations  of  normal  processes 
which  occur,  not  in  consequence  of,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  non-existence  of,  disease.  In  proof 
of  which  it  may  be  said,  that  when  disease  really  com- 
plicates such  an  accident,  nature  becomes  powerless 
to  exercise  these  normal  functions.  Upon  the  super- 
vention of  disease,  inflammation  or  gangrene  follows, 
taking  the  place  of  lymph  and  bone,  and  not  until 
art  interposes  to  arrest  the  abnormal  processes,  and  to 
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restore  tlie  economy  to  tlie  absolute  conditions  of  life, 
and  nntil  the  principle  of  self-preservation  or  salutary 
reaction  takes  jolace  from  the  therapeutic  means  em- 
ployed_,  does  the  organism  resume  its  normal  func- 
tions. 

Besides_,  the  same  phenomena  occur  in  internal  as 
well  as  in  external  diseases,  and  there  is  no  difference 
whether  the  cause  be  mechanical,  physical,  chemical, 
or  dynamic.  Be  the  cause  what  it  may,  the  same 
reasoning  is  applicable.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  show 
how  and  why  nature  preserves  the  integrity  of  the 
organism,  and  resists  the  invasion  of  diseases;  the 
point  at  issue  is  simply  what  is  it  that  cures  actual 
disease.  Nature  or  Art  ?  The  dogma  which  we  are 
testing  is  founded  upon  the  admitted  indisputable? 
phenomena  of  the  recovery  of  health  from  disease 
ivithout  the  administration  of  any  pharmaceutical 
agencies.  I  use  the  word  pharmaceittical  designedly^ 
because  I  contend  that  whatever  extraneous  means 
be  employed,^  as  well  by  tlie  instinct  of  the  patient 
as  the  skill  of  the  artist,  it  is  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  equally  art. 

Now  the  fact  of  spontaneous  recovery  from  disease 
is  explicable  only  by  one  or  other  of  the  following 
hypotheses,  ^dz. — 

1.  It  is  the  result  of  vital  reaction. 

2.  It  is  a  consequence  of  the  natural  law  of  pro- 
gression of  disease  or  the  result  of  morbid  autonomy. 

It  is  my  intention  to  maintain  and  defend  the 
latter  of  these  hypotheses.  But  as  my  arguments 
will  be  based  upon  the  nature  of  disease,  it  would  be 
irregular  and  difficult  to  enter  upon  its  consideration 
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until  I  have  discussed  the  nosological  element  of 
the  problem  of  naturalism  to  which  I  shall  devote 
the  following  chapter.  I  shall_,  therefore^  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  direct  proofs  of  the  non-existence  of  a 
curative  power  in  the  living  economy. 

According  to  Sir  John  rorbes_,  and  indeed  all  who 
assert  the  agency  of  a  vis  medicatrix  naturse^  it  is 
assumed  to  be  the  reactionary  property  of  the  vital 
power^  and  as  corollaries  it  is  also  assumed — 

1.  That  every  disease  is  the  result  of  a  conflict 
between  a  morbid  action  or  aflPection^  and  a  vital 
reaction. 

2.  That  the  nature  of  the  affection  is  in  the  nature 
of  the  morbific  cause. 

3.  That  the  nature  of  the  reaction  is  in  the  nature 
of  the  subject  that  reacts  upon  the  vital  power. 

4.  That  nature,,  or  the  reactionary  vital  power^, 
manifests  its  curative  agency  in  three  distinct  modes 
or  processes^  viz. — 

By  expulsion  or  elimination  of  the  morbific  cause. 

By  neutralization  or  destruction  of  the  morbific 
cause. 

By  reparation  or  regeneration  of  the  organic 
lesions  occasioned  by  the  destructive  or  morbific 
cause. 

And  lastly^  in  order  fully  to  complete  their  theory 
it  is^  as  arbitrarily,  assumed  that  every  disease  is 
composed  of  two  distinct  groups  of  symptoms ;  the 
one  group  constituting  the  symptoms  of  the  affection, 
the  other  of  the  reaction  or  curative  action  of  nature. 
For  instance,  in  a  case  of  pneumonia  it  is  assumed 
that  the   state  of  congestion  or  hypersemia,  is  the 
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group  of  symptoms  cliaracteristic  of  the  disease; 
whilst  tlie  process  of  inflammation  is  considered  the 
salutary  reactionary  effort  of  the  vis  medicatrix 
natm'De^  organized  by  the  vital  power. 

HencCj  then^  the  usually  admitted  theory  of 
Naturalism  may  be  summed  up  thus :  Eeaction  is 
disease  and  disease  is  remedial  action.  Consequently^ 
if  there  were  no  remedial  action_,  reaction_,  or  effort 
of  nature,,  there  could  be  no  disease ;  for  (according 
to  the  hypothesis)  all  the  supposed  curative  means 
employed  by  nature  are  morbid  processes.  But  to 
call  inflammation  a  salutary  reaction^  is  a  confusion 
of  terms  as  contradictory  and  absurd  as  to  call  light 
darkness  or  darkness  light.  Can  any  one  in  his 
senses  designate  the  vomiting  and  diarrhcea  which 
which  accompany  cholera  morbus^  salutary  processes  ? 
Is  the  black  vomit  in  yellow  fever  a  phenomenon  of 
the  disease  or  a  salutary  reaction  ?  Where^  again,  is 
the  curative  reaction  in  paralysis  or  scrofula  ? 

This  misconception  arises  from  an  erroneous  notion 
of  the  nature  of  reaction.  Every  reaction  is  a  mode 
of  livings  feelings  and  acting  of  life-,  determined  by 
an  external  modification  or  modifying  agent;  and 
just  as  the  agent  is  hygienic  or  nosogenitic^  so  will 
the  exercise  of  the  functions  be  normal  or  abnormal. 
Suppose/  for  instance^  a  man  in  health  making  a 
meal  of  plain  and  wholesome  food.  So  soon  as  the 
alimentary  substances  enter  the  stomachy  a  reaction 
takes  place^  and  the  forces  of  the  whole  economy  com- 
mence a  series  of  actions^  the  ultimate  result  of  which 
is  the  final  assimilation  of  the  food  into  homogeneous 
particles^   which  are  distributed  through  every  part 
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of  the  organism  for  tlie  nutrition  of  the  several 
organs.  And  this  is  normal  reaction.  Bnt  suppose 
instead  of  hygienic  substances,,  that  some  unAvhole- 
some  and  indigestible  substances  are  introduced  into 
the  stomach  ?  The  same  process  commences  ;  but  a 
conflict  is  established  between  the  noxious  agents  and 
the  vital  forces^  in  which  the  latter  may  be  sufficiently 
powerful  to  reject  the  deleterious  substance  by  vomit- 
ings and  no  disease  results ;  or^  as  frequently  happens^ 
the  reaction  fails  in  its  effects^  the  vital  power  and 
laws  are  suppressed^  and  inflammation  takes  place^ 
which^  unless  quickly  baffled  by  art^  terminates  the 
existence  of  the  individual. 

In  the  normal  state  of  life^  the  external  world  must 
always  be  subservient  to  the  vital  power.  Indeed, 
if  the  vital  forces  were  not  superior  to  the  external 
forces  or  agencies  of  nature,  no  realisation  of  life 
would  be  possible  amid  the  innumerable  causes  of 
destruction  surrounding  and  incessantly  assailing  the 
existence  of  living  organized  beings.  The  normal 
state  of  existence  implies  rigorously  a  dominant  force 
inherent  in  the  economy,  the  efficacy  of  which  is  not 
only  capable  of  resisting  and  rejecting  all  destructive 
agencies,  but  must  also  be  competent  to  subject  all 
external  nature  to  the  purposes  of  its  constitution,  in 
order  to  maintain  the  normal  conditions  and  laws  of 
life. 

When  this  preponderance  of  the  vital  power  be- 
comes suppressed,  as  in  the  case  of  actual  disease,  it 
retires  from  a  contest  which  it  is  unable  to  maintain 
with  any  hope  of  success.  For  instance,  if  a  mode- 
rate degree  of  cold  be  applied  to  the  hand  and  soon 
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withdrawn^  reaction  follows,  and  tlie  suspended  func- 
tions of  the  organism  are  soon  restored  to  their  na- 
tural state;  but  if  the  cold  be  prolonged  so  as  to 
produce  inortification_,  disease  is  established ;  which^ 
if  (according  to  the  hypothesis  of  naturalism)  nature 
could  cure  unaided,  the  greater  would  surely  be  its 
power  to  prevent  the  formation  of  the  disease.  But 
the  hypothesis  implies  that  nature,  although  inade- 
quate to  prevent,  can  yet  cm^e  disease.  To  explain 
which,  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  vital  power  is 
capable  either  of  self  intensification,  or  of  changing 
its  nature,  suppositions  equally  absurd  and  contra- 
dictory. 

Thus  it  results,  from  the  foregoing  arguments, 
either  that  the  living  forces  are  capable  of  resisting, 
within  their  natural  proscribed  limits,  the  influence 
of  noxious  agents,  but  that,  when  disease  occurs, 
they  can  no  longer  protect  the  economy;  or  that 
disease  could  not  exist.  The  morbid  cause  having 
vanquished  the  vital  power,  it  retires  from  the  con- 
test and  continues  latent,  until  art,  coming  to  its 
aid,  frees  the  vital  principle  from  the  domination  of 
the  foreign  power,  and  restores  health,  or  the  har- 
monious relations  of  the  organism  with  the  external 
world. 

The  existence  of  a  vis  medicatrix  naturse  is,  there- 
fore, a  pure  assumption,  based  upon  a  misconception 
of  the  vital  reaction,  and  supported  by  (as  I  shall  in 
another  chapter  endeavour  to  prove)  a  misinterpreta- 
tion of  morbid  phenomena,  and  a  misapprehension 
of  the  natural  termination  of  diseases  for  their  cures 
by  nature. 
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Error,  like  trutli,  once  established  rarely  perishes. 
It  may  often  seem  suppressed,,  be  forgotten^  and  lie 
dormant  for  years^  bnt  it  is  certain  to  reappear 
periodically^  modified,  perhaps,  to  suit  the  mental 
bias  of  some  intellectual  cycle.  And  in  medicine, 
as  in  every  other  department  of  human  knowledge, 
many  en-ors  reign  continuously  under  the  guise  of, 
and  recognised  as,  valuable  truths;  often,  if  we 
inquire  into  their  title,  from  no  better  reason  than 
because  antiquity  has  cro^vned  them,  and  the  world 
has  not  thought  of  questioning  their  authority. 

The  dogma  of  naturalism  is.  an  instance  of  an 
ancient  error  strong  in  its  long  and  prescriptive 
immunity,  the  revival  and  re-promulgation  of  which, 
by  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  distinguished  members 
of  the  faculty  of  medicine,  in  the  light  of  modern 
physiology,  pathology,  and  therapeutics,  would  be 
inexplicable,  but  that  history  and  experience  remind 
us  of  the  fact,  for  some  wise  purpose,  perhaps,  of  the 
permanence  and  perpetuity  of  error  as  well  as  of 
truths 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  DOGMA  OE  NATURALISM  CONSIDERED   IN  A 
NOSOLOGICAL  POINT  OE  YIEW. 


Ubi  desinit  physicus,  ibi  iiicipit  medicus." — Aristotle. 


From  the  preceding  physiological  observations,,  and 
the  arguments  deduced  from  them^  the  reader  will 
have  perceived  that  the  curative  virtue  attributed 
to  the  force  inherent  in  the  living  economy^  is  purely 
an  imaginary  property  of  the  motorial  principle  of 
life;  and  that  consequently  the  dogma  of  nature^ 
adopted  and  supported  by  Sir  John  Forbes^  is  a 
fiction  subversive  of  all  physiological  truth.  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  demonstrate^  from  a  consideration  of 
the  assumed  vis  medicatrix  naturae  in  a  nosological 
or  pathological  point  of  view^  that  this  dogma  would 
be  likewise  destructive  of  all  the  principles  of  medical 
science  and  art. 

It  is  certain  that  the  existence  of  all  organized 
beings  implies  rigorously^  a  limited,  but  predominant 
force  inherent  in  the  living  economy;  the  efiicacy 
of  which  presupposes  not  only  sufficient  power  to  ap- 
propriate its  harmonious  correlatives  and  requisite 
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homogeneous  substances^  but  a  capability  of  resist- 
ing the  antagonistic  and  destructive  agencies  of  out- 
ward nature,,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  guarding 
against  the  invasion  of  diseases,  and,  from  its  active 
energy,  subjecting  all  nature  to  the  terms  and  pur- 
poses of  its  normal  condition  of  being.  So  long  as  life 
preserves  this  supremacy  over  the  Cosmos,  health  not 
only  necessarily  results,  but  ipse  facto  disease  is  im- 
possible ;  yet  man  is  found  everywhere  a  prey  to  dis- 
ease, which  leads  us  naturally  to  the  consideration  of 
pathology,  the  subject-matter  of  our  present  discus- 
sion. 

It  is  an  universal  law  of  nature,  that  everything 
beginning  to  be  in  time  and  space  should  necessarily 
be  limited  in  duration  and  extent,  and  must  come 
therefore  to  an  end.  In  obedience  to  which  law, 
all  species  of  organized  beings  are  found  to  have 
fixed  periods  of  existence.  And  the  natural  limita- 
tion of  life  is  called  death,  the  necessary  sequence 
and  natural  destination  of  all  living  organized  beings. 
Now,  if  we  were  to  suppose  the  existence  of  an  indi- 
vidual with  a  perfect  organization  and  constitution, 
living  in  the  enjoyment  of  everything  requisite  for 
his  natural  wants,  accustoming  himself  to  the  mo- 
derate exercise  of  all  his  faculties,  and  breathing  the 
air  of  an  unchanging  salubrious  climate;  such  a 
being  would  preserve  a  perfect  state  of  health,  sub- 
ject only  to  the  perturbations  consequent  iipon  age, 
and  death  in  his  case  would  be  the  natural  event, 
the  final  issue  of  life.  But,  unhappily,  this  is  not 
the  ordinary  condition  of  man ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
is  everywhere  found  exposed  to  innumerable  vicis- 
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situdcs  and  privations.  Subject  to  powerful  causes 
of  disorder  and  perturbation^  surrounded  by  deleteri- 
ous agents^  dependent  upon  the  influences  of  an 
ever-cbanging  external  world,  a  prey  too  often  to 
intemperance  and  passion,  liow  is  it  possible  that  an 
organism  like  tliat  of  man,  so  delicate  and  impres- 
sionable, can  maintain  its  normal  standard.  So 
that  in  our  actual  condition  death  can  be  rarely  the 
necessary  and  natural  sequence,  in  the  prescribed 
order  of  things,  of  life ;  it  is  for  the  most  part  a 
premature  accidental  contingency  of  disease,  to 
avert  which  is  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  all 
but  divine  art  of  medicine,  an  art  beneficial  and 
useful  even  when  it  fails  to  baffle  death,  an  art 
which,  in  spite  of  its  shortcomings,  and  of  all  which 
Sir  J,  Forbes  and  his  school  may  assert  to  the  con- 
trary, does  vanquish  death  to  an  extent  scarcely 
credible  to  the  genera]  public,  an  art  strictly  neces- 
sary, because  diseases  always  do  require  remedial 
aid.  Nature  may,  nay  does,  always  restore  health, 
but  not  until  the  disease  has  been  overcome  and 
baffled  by  art.  As  was  said  truly  by  Hippocrates, 
*^'  Medicus  curat  morbos,  natura  sanat."  It  is  art, 
and  not  nature,  which  cures — a  fundamental  truth, 
which  vindicates  the  rightfulness  and  necessity  of 
the  physician^s  interference  in  every  deviation  from 
the  natural  standard  of  health. 

Life,  as  we  have  previously  remarked,  is  found  in 
two  opposite  conditions,  viz.,  health  and  disease. 
Health  is  its  normal  state,  and  although  it  is 
highly  improbable  that  any  being  exists  in  the  en- 
joyment  of  absolute  health,  nevertheless,   it  is  not 
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difficult  to  conceive  the  possibility  of  an  individual 
existing  without  absolute  disease.  Admitting,,  there- 
fore^  the  actuality  of  a  state  of  absolute  or  relative 
healthy  it  becomes  clear  enough  that  the  living  organ- 
ism would  permanently  maintain  its  normal  state 
but  for  the  intervention  of  extraneous  causes^  coun- 
teracting the  principle^  laws  and  functions  of  the 
vital  power.  Disease  then  does  not  imply  the  idea 
of  necessity ;  far  from  it^  it  is  a  mere  accidental 
contingency,  from  the  very  existence  of  which  is  pre- 
dicable  the  invasion  and  interference  of  a  foreign 
power.  Between  life  and  death  there  are  inter- 
mediate states,  or  accidental  changes,  perturbations 
or  deviations  from  the  normal  state  of  being,  feeling, 
and  acting  of  individuals,  evidenced  always  by  some 
kind,  mode,  and  degree  of  functional  or  structural 
lesion  or  product  to  which  has  been  given  the 
generic  title  of  disease.  It  is  the  knowledge  and 
study  of  these  innumerable  and  ever-varying  con- 
tingencies of  life  which  form  that  most  important 
branch  of  medicine  designated  nosology. 

So  important,  indeed,  is  this  branch,  that  unless 
the  physician  has  a  true  conception  of  the  perturba- 
ting  causes — the  essential  nature,  and  the  natural 
history  of  disease,  he  can  have  no  pretensions  what- 
ever to  science.  And  if  he  actually  undertake  to 
cure  disease  in  ignorance  of  this  preliminary  and 
necessary  information,  he  may  peradventure  do 
much  good ;  but  is  as  likely  to  cause  great  harm  to  his 
patient,  just  as  fate  may  decree,  or  chance  determine. 
In  any  case  it  is  manifest  that  his  treatment  of 
disease  must  always  be  conjectural  and   empirical, 
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and  it  is  equally  clear  tliat  lie  can  have  bnt  a  very 
incomplete  knowledge  of  tlie  question  which  forms 
the  subject  of  the  present  controversy. 

And^  although  there  is^  perhaps,  throughout  the 
entire  domain  of  medical  science,  no  subject  of 
greater  importance  to  its  practitioner;  yet,  unhap- 
pily, there  is  not  one  on  which  more  unnecessary 
mystification,  denser  ignorance,  and  greater  diversity 
of  opinion  exist,  than  the  apparently  simple  and 
most  ancient  question,  "What  is  disease ?^^  It  is 
true  that  diseases  have  been  as  judiciously  named, 
and  as  logically  classified  into  a  variety  of  natural 
groups,  as  the  actual  state  of  our  knowledge  respect- 
ing them  will  permit ;  it  is  equally  true  that  the 
knowledge  of  morbid  autonomy,  and  the  discovery 
of  ingenious  means  for  exploring  their  nature  are  so 
vast  as  to  impart  a  mathematical  precision  to  their 
diagnosis,  so  that  by  the  aid  of  a  judicious  nomen- 
clature and  classification  students  may  readily  ac- 
quire a  knowledge  of  disease  sufficient  to  enable  the 
merest  tyro  in  practice  to  distinguish  between  be- 
nignant and  malignant  fevers,  to  discern  pneumonia 
from  pleuritis,  and  pleuritis  from  bronchitis;  and 
to  enable  him  thereby  to  prognosticate  a  favorable 
or  unfavorable  result  in  most  cases.  But,  alas ! 
what  has  this  knowledge  availed  hitherto  at  the  bed- 
side of  suffering  humanity,  and  how  much  does 
there  yet  remain  to  be  learnt  concerning  the  treat- 
ment and  cure  of  diseases. 

Having  attained,  however,  to  such  a  limited  know- 
ledge of  nosology  as  we  have  above  alluded  to,  most 
practitioners  unfortunately,    animated    either   by    a 
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spirit  of  vain  conceit^  or  actuated  by  unpardonable 
indolence,  or  carried  away  by  preconceived  notions, 
conclude  that  nothing  more  can  be  learned,  or  that 
there  is  nothing  else  worth  knowing  about  diseases. 
This  is  manifestly  an  erroneous  impression,  for  such 
a  partial  knowledge  of  diseases  is  not  only  highly 
unscientific  and  unsatisfactory,  but  is  practically 
most  injurious,  from  its  very  incompleteness ;  besides 
which,  such  an  opinion  is  a  barrier  to  the  progres- 
sive development  of  a  rational  and  true  therapeutic 
art.  '^'^The  importance,^'  admits  Sir  John  Forbes, 
"  of  this  department  of  practical  medicine  well  justi- 
fies every  sacrifice  that  may  be  made  to  obtain  a 
full  knowledge  of  it,  as  it  lies  obviously  at  the  root 
of  all  successful  practice. ^^ 

Such  is  a  true  estimate  of  the  value  of  pathology 
to  the  practitioner  in  medicine.  But^  however  in- 
teresting and  valuable  the  many  abstract  and  theo- 
retical questions  appertaining  to  the  vast  intricate 
and  complex  domain  of  nosology  may  be,  I  must 
forego  the  pleasure  of  discussing  them,  as  such  an 
indulgence  would  be  justly  considered  foreign  to 
my  present  task,  and  would  carry  me  far  away  from 
the  practical  work  I  have  undertaken.  I  will  there- 
fore confine  my  present  observations  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  certain  well  established  and  indis- 
putable data,  derived  exclusively  from  the  natural 
history  of  disease. 

It  would  appear,  then,  to  have  been  observed  and 
recorded,  from  the  earliest  period  in  the  annals  of 
medical  art,  that  some  diseases,  when  left  to  pursue 
their  natural  course,  undisturbed  by  the  employment 

6  ^ 
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of  any  pharmaceutical  aid_,  would  sometimes  termi- 
nate in  tlie  recovery  of  health.  At  this  primordial 
epoch  of  medical  art^  before  physiology  and  patho- 
logy had  acquired  sufficient  data  to  constitute 
separate  and  distinct  branches  of  medical  science^  it 
was  impossible  to  form  an  accurate  opinion;  and 
the  phenomenon  of  restoration  from  the  abnormal 
to  the  normal  state^  was  explained  in  conformity 
with  the  principles  of  the  reigning  school  of  philoso- 
phy^ with  which  medicine  was  actually  associated. 
Nature^  which  until  then  was  considered  by  philo- 
sophers as  the  intelligent^  reproductive^  and  con- 
servative power  of  creation,  became  now  endowed 
with  the  faculty  of  curing  diseases,  and  so  w^as 
established  by  Hippocrates  the  dogma  vis  medicatrm 
nature  as  the  basis  of  medical  art. 

According  to  Hippocrates,  health  was  the  result 
of  a  regular  and  proper  mixture  of  the  humours  of 
the  body,  which  he  designated  crasis.  The  cause 
and  nature  of  diseases,  therefore,  were  considered  by 
him  a  derangement  of  the  crasis,  or  of  the  acquired 
qualities  of  the  humours;  to  free  the  system  from 
which  was  the  object  of  the  curative  virtue  of  na- 
ture. And  this  task  nature  accomplished,  argued 
Hippocrates,  by  a  process  of  coction,  elimination, 
and  expulsion.  As  a  consequence  of  this  theory, 
every  disease  which  was  not  susceptible  of  this  pro- 
cess of  coction,  as,  for  instance,  cancerous  affection, 
was  regarded  as  incurable  by  the  Hippocratic  school. 

Although  I  apprehend  that  Sir  John  Forbes  and 
the  rest  of  the  modern  supporters  of  the  dogma  of 
naturalism  neither  adopt  this   Hippocratic  doctrine 
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of  humoral  pathology,  nor  accept  his  chemico-mecha- 
nical  explanation  of  the  method  of  curing  diseases 
by  nature,,  yet  all  are  agreed  in  opinion  as  to  the 
main  subject  of  the  controversy,  viz.,  that  diseases 
are  cured  by  nature,  or  the  forces  inherent  in  the 
living  economy.  Admitting  the  fact  of  the  cure  of 
diseases  without  pharmaceutic  aid,  I  deny  the  con- 
clusion deduced  by  them,  and  offer  the  follo-v\dng 
explanation  : 

I. 
The  phenomenon  of  spontaneous  recovery  of  health 
from  disease  does  not  require  the  gratuitous  assump- 
tion of  any  curative  principle  in  the  living  economy. 

II. 

Disease  necessarily  implies  a  suppression  or  subver- 
sion of  the  supremacy  of  the  conservative  principles 
and  laws  of  life. 

III. 

Disease,  from  its  origin  to  its  final  termination,  is 
governed  by  the  pathological  laws  of  its  existence. 

IV. 

Diseases,  when  not  incompatible  with  life,  naturally 
and  necessarily  come  to  an  end  by  self- extinction  in 
time  and  space. 

V. 

The  cure  of  disease  is  a  complex  phenomenon,  and 
necessarily  supposes  two  things  —the  cessation  of 
the  morbid  action,  and  the  restoration  fi?om  the 
passive  to  the  active  state  of  the  vital  power  in  the 
parts  affected. 
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And  consequently  it  is  not  nature  wliicli  cures 
diseases. 

With  tlie  view  of  placing  the  question  in  a  proper 
lights  and  of  bringing  the  controversy  into  as  limited 
a  scope  as  possible^  I  shall  first  ofiPer  some  general 
introductory  observations^  and  then  proceed  to  the 
arguments  of  the  advocates  of  the  vis  medicatrioo 
naturae,  concluding  with  my  own. 

The  first  remark  to  which  I  would  particularly 
call  the  reader^s  attention  is^  that  the  power  which 
formSj  organizes_,  preserves_,  and  rules  the  living 
economy,  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  mere  abstraction. 
In  my  point  of  view  it  is  (as  I  have  previously  said) 
a  something  absolute,  positive,  and  generically  dis- 
tinct from  all  other  mundane  forces,  diffusing  its 
intrinsic  energy  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
nervous  system,  as  expressed  in  its  various  functions. 
Hence,  although  in  its  essence  the  vital  power  is 
as  much  beyond  our  comprehension  and  analysis 
as  light,  heat,  electricity,  magnetism,  or  other  im- 
ponderable motorial  agents,  recognisable  universally ' 
as  entities,  cognisable  only  by  their  effects,  yet  the 
reality  of  its  existence  deduced  from  the  phenomena 
appertaining  exclusively  to  the  organic  kingdom  of 
nature,  is  as  obvious  and  certain  as  the  most  self- 
evident  mathematical  proposition,  and  must  there- 
fore be  admitted  upon  the  incontrovertible  grounds 
of  experience,  observation,  and  reason. 

Now,  when  considered  in  itself,  the  vital  power  may 
be  said  to  express  its  intrinsic  efficacy  by  three  dif- 
ferent states  of  being  or  modes  of  existence,  viz.,  by 
neutrality,  activity,  and  passivity. 
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Neutrality_,  or  exact  equipoise,  is  that  state  of  the 
vital  power  in  which  the  organism  is  indeterminate 
between  action  or  passion,  or  is  in  an  harmonious 
equilibrium  between  the  component  fluids  and  solids 
of  the  body  in  relation  to  the  external  world;  in 
fact,  it  is  the  ability  to  live  or  to  die.  The  egg- 
before  incubation,  the  seed  of  plants  before  germina- 
tion, and  the  hibernation  of  animals,  are  illustra- 
tions of  this  condition  of  neutrality  between  life 
and  death.  Life  it  is  not,  for  motion  and  its  neces- 
sary functions  are  wanting;  death  it  cannot  be, 
for  the  capability  of  living  is  not  extinguished,  as 
is  clearly  evidenced  by  the  resistance  of  the  body  to 
the  physico-chemical  laws  of  disorganization  and 
putrefaction,  as  well  as  by  its  susceptibility  to  ex- 
ternal influences.  Nor  is  it  a  condition  of  disease, 
as  is  clear  from  the  fact  of  the  normal  manifestations 
of  life,  when  elicited  by  appropriate  vital  stimuli. 

The  state  of  activity  of  the  vital  power  is  manifest 
in  all  the  functions  of  the  organism,  unless  perma- 
nently extinguished  by  some  lethiferous  cause,  or 
temporarily  suppressed  by  morbific  agents.  The  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  organism  are  set  in  motion 
when  excited  through  the  medium  of  the  nervous 
system  by  their  appropriate  hygienic  stimuli.  The 
functions  of  life,  therefore,  are  exact  expressions  of 
the  activity  of  the  vital  power,  and  necessarily  de- 
pend upon  its  ever-varying  kinds,  modes,  and  degrees 
of  activity. 

Passivity,  or  passive  resistance,  may  be  defined  to 
be  that  latent  or  quiescent  state  of  the  vital  power, 
when  suppressed  by  morbific  causes.     The  blow,  or 
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tlie  dose  of  liydrocianic  acid^  whicli  instantly  termi- 
nates life^  operates  in  totally  extinguishing  the  vital 
power_j  for  the  organism  falling  under  the  dominion 
of  the  physico-chemical  forces  and  laws  of  inorganic 
matter^  disorganization  of  its  component  parts  takes 
place^  and  the  living  structures  are  resolved  into  their 
ultimate  inorganic  elements^  and  thus  life  is  converted 
into  death. 

Now_,  suppose  that^  instead  of  a  fatal  blow  or  a 
deadly  dose  of  hydrocianic  acid^  an  individual  receives 
a  blow  sufficient  only  to  cause  concussion  of  the 
brain^  or  is  put  under  the  influence  of  chloroform^ 
or  is  asphyxied  by  exposure  to  mephitic  gases.  All 
these  cases  are  morbid  states^  in  which  it  is  obvious 
that  the  action  of  the  vital  impulse  is  suspended, 
oppressed,  or  suppressed,  and  that  it  can  only  re- 
sume that  action  when,  and  not  before,  the  morbid 
agent  or  impulse  is  removed,  or  its  energy  exhausted. 
Passivity,  therefore,  differs  from  neutrality  and 
activity,  and  consists  in  that  latent  or  quiescent 
state  of  the  vital  power  when  its  ordinary  operations 
are  partially  or  generally  suspended,  either  by  morbific 
impulses  or  by  the  absence  of  external  hygienic 
agents.  Thus,  with  the  foetus  in  utero,  all  the  organs 
exist  before  birth,  but  the  animal  functions  are  not 
exercised  for  want  of  the  appropriate  stimuli  which 
call  the  independent  vital  power  into  action.  In  the 
same  manner  syncope,  apoplexy,  and  paralysis  may 
be  adduced  as  examples  of  local,  partial,  or  general 
suspension  of  the  vital  influx  caused  by  disease. 

The  second  observation  of  importance  in  our  pre- 
sent discussion  is,  that  the  vital  force,  in  its  normal 
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connexion  with  the  hygienic  agents  of  the  external 
worlds  mnst  be  regarded  and  represented  as  a  re- 
actionary power^  superior  to  the  circumambient  cos- 
mical  forces.  If  this  supremacy  of  life  over  world 
did  not  exist,,  it  would  be  impossible  for  living  orga- 
nized beings  to  subsist  by  appropriation^  or  to  exist 
amid  the  constant  and  innumerable  causes  of  pertur- 
bation and  destruction  by  which  they  are  surrounded 
and  incessantly  assailed.  Disease^  therefore,  is  not 
simply  a  modified  result  of  the  normal  principle  and 
laws  of  life;  it  rigorously  implies  a  radical  change 
or  absolute  substitution  of  outward  cosmical  forces 
and  laws  of  disorganization^  for  the  conservative 
forces  and  laws  of  self-preservation  inherent  in  the 
normal  condition  of  the  living  economy.  The  very 
idea  of  disease^  therefore^  supposes  virtually  the  loss 
of  supremacy  of  the  inherent  vital  forces  over  the 
outward  cosmical  forces.  And  thus  disease^  or  the 
abnormal  state  of  life^  may  be  defined  to  be  that 
quiescent,  latent,  or  passive  condition  of  the  in- 
herent vital  energy,  in  which  the  laws  of  self-preser- 
vatioUj  being  partially  or  wholly  suppressed,  sus- 
pended, or  subverted,  by  foreign  morbific  agents 
affecting  the  normal  mode  of  being,  feeling,  and 
acting,  the  organism  becomes  subject  to  the  de- 
structive forces  and  laws  of  the  physico-chemical 
world — a  condition  expressed  generally  by  pain, 
signs,  and  symptoms. 

It  cannot,  therefore,  be  true,  as  Sir  John  Forbes 
asserts  in  the  78th  page  of  '  Nature  and  Art  in 
Disease,^  that  "  nature  can  build  up  diseases  without 
any  extraneous  aid,^^  and  that  (page  112)   *^^  disease, 
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strictly  so  called,  or  disorder  of  tlie  structure  or 
functions  of  the  body  carried  to  an  extent  sufficient 
to  arrest  or  destroy  life_,  is  to  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  means  devised  in  the  great  scheme  of  peopling 
the  earth /^  Were  this  so_,  beyond  all  doubt  disease 
AYOuld  be  a  fatality,  the  origin  of  which  it  would  be 
vain  and  hopeless  to  seek  for,  and  medical  art  would 
be  of  course  a  delusion.  Suffering  under  such  a 
strange  confusion  of  ideas  and  logical  aberration,  it 
cannot  be  surprising  that  Sir  John  Forbes  should 
express  a  scepticism  of  medical  art ;  but  I  have  no 
faith  in  such  transcendental  doctrines,  and  I  regard 
disease  and  premature  death  not  as  unalterable  ne- 
cessities in  the  scheme  of  Providence,  but,  as  I  have 
before  asserted,  mere  accidental  contingencies  of 
life.  Viewed  in  this  light,  it  is  ob\dous  that  there 
can  be  no  disease  without  the  agency  of  some  out- 
ward causes  or  external  influences  foreign  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  living  economy,  exercising  their  in- 
trinsic energy,  each  according  to  its  kind,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  principles  and  laws  of  life,  and  for  the 
disorganization  of  living  organized  beings,  or  the 
conversion  of  life  into  death. 

Nature  can  neither  build  up  nor  remove  disease 
without  extraneous  aid;  for  as  livdng  organized 
beings  exist  in  a  constituted  relationship  with  the 
external  world,  life  would  be  impossible,  independently 
of  extraneous  influences,  and  the  well  or  ill  being 
of  individuals  is  necessarily  dependent  upon  the 
good  or  bad  circumambient  media  to  which  they 
are  subjected. 

That  branch  of  pathology  which  has  for  its  object 
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tlie  knowledge  of  the  originating  causes  of  diseases 
is  called  etiology;  and  is  tlie  groundwork  of  every 
rational  theory  and  practice  of  medicine^  for  it  is  the 
nature  of  the  cause  which  determines  the  nature  of 
the  disease.  It  is  true  that  in  the  present  condition 
of  medical  science  it  is  frequently  found  impossihle 
to  trace  the  successive  constituent  series  of  morbid 
efiPects  back  to  their  originating  causes ;  and  that^  like 
many  other  natural  phenomena,,  diseases  are  too  often 
known  only  by  their  effects ;  but  this  deficiency 
indicates  nothing  more  than  an  imperfection  of  art^ 
which  future  knowledge  will  some  day  dispel.  But 
we  need  not^  in  the  mean  while  and  until  the 
dawn  of  a  better  understandings  conclude  with  the 
school  of  Hahnemann  that  all  we  can  know  of 
diseases  are  their  symptoms^  and  that  these  can  be 
the  only  guides  in  the  treatment  we  are  to  apply  to 
them.  Such  an  opinion  can  be  considered  true  only 
in  relation  to  our  present  ignorance^  but  in  an 
absolute  sense  is  decidedly  erroneous. 

Every  cause  capable  of  producing  an  abnormal 
state  is  called  a  morbific  or  pathogenetic  agent^  and 
every  morbific  cause  produces  a  special  pathological 
condition  always  revealed  by  outward  symptoms, 
either  phenomenal  or  objective,  which  symptoms  are 
necessarily  the  contents  or  exact  expression  of  the 
intrinsic  nature  and  specific  mode  of  action  apper- 
taining to  the  noxious  extraneous  influence  whence 
the  cause  originated. 

The  causes  of  diseases  have  been  variously  classi- 
fied by  systematic  writers,  but  in  my  humble  opinion 
these  authors  have  mystified  the  subject  greatly  by 
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iiseless_,  A^aguCj  and  false  distinctions,  founded  for  the 
most  part  npon  mere  verbal  altercations  and  scholas- 
tic differences ;  and  as  it  would  require  the  space  of 
volumes  to  discuss  critically  all  the  arbitrary  distinc- 
tions vv^hich  pathologists  have  sought  to  establish_,  I 
may  be  allowed  to  express  my  own  views  of  the 
classification  of  morbific  causes.  I  would  class  them 
then  into — 

I. 

Diseases  originating  from  the  total  and  perma- 
nent absence  or  the  partial  and  transient  sub- 
traction of  any  hygienic  stimuli_,  as_,  for  instance, 
v/ant  of  light,  heat,  or  insufficiency  of  exercise  or 
sleep. 

II. 

Diseases  arising  from  excess  of  tygienic  sti- 
muli, such  as  too  much  heat  or  cold,  excess  of  food 
or  drink. 

III. 

Diseases  having  for  their  causes  excessive,  deficient, 
or  vicious  exercise  of  any  faculty,  physical,  organic,  or, 
mental. 

IV. 

Diseases  arising  from  intrinsically  noxious  sub- 
stances, absolutely  morbific  causes,  or  heterogene- 
ous agents,  among  which  may  be  comprehended — 

1.  Mechanical,  physical,  or  ch.emical  bodies. 

2.  Vegetable  and  animal  poisonous  substances. 

3.  Vegetable  and  animal  miasmata. 

4.  Viruses. 

5.  Vicious  atmospherical  constitutions. 
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6.  Parasitic  ova. 

7.  Pharmaceutic  agents. 

8.  Mental  or  psycMcal  influences. 

Lest  I  should  be  charged  with  ignorance  or  neg- 
ligence in  omitting  to  enumerate  among  the  morbific 
causes  recognised  by  medical  art  the  so-caUed  con- 
genital and  connate^  the  hereditary^  the  infectious,, 
and  the  contagious  causes  of  disease^  I  would 
premise  that  I  consider  it  an  unquestionable  abuse 
and  perversion  of  language  to  designate  as  causes 
these  facts^  which  are  simply  phenomena  in  relation 
to  their  modes  of  transmission^  connexion^  or  pro- 
pagation^  but  in  no  sense  can  be  causes  of  disease. 

Without,,  however,  entering  into  any  circumstantial 
details  or  critical  discussions  respecting  the  several 
classes  of  morbific  causes,  which  is  unnecessary  and 
foreign  to  our  present  inquiry,  I  will  limit  myself  to 
some  few  etiological  inferences  strictly  pertinent  to 
the  question  immediately  at  issue. 

All  diseases  must  necessarily  originate  in  certain 
noxious  agents  or  injurious  influences  ab  extra, 
which  may  be  either  appreciable  or  inappreciable 
as  objects,  and  phenominally  either  mechanical, 
physical,  chemical,  dynamical,  or  psychical. 

Every  morbific  agent  has  an  intrinsic  potentiality 
and  inherent  quality,  the  specific  virtue  of  which 
determines  the  nature,  progress,  development,  and 
termination  of  disease,  and  of  which  all  the  successive 
series  of  phenomena  from  the  origin  to  the  end  of 
any  given  disease  must  be  regarded  as  the  contents 
of  their  morbific  causes. 
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The  action  of  morbific  causes  upon  tlie  living 
economy  may  be  instantaneous  or  gradual^  transient 
or  permanent_,  local  or  general^  according  to  the 
intrinsic  energy  and  pathogenetic  nature  of  the 
specific  agent. 

The  originating  causes  of  diseases  are  not  always 
in  themselves  absolutely  deleterious.  Diseases  are 
frequently  the  results  of  contingent  circumstantial 
relationship  between  the  external  influences  of 
hygienic  agents  and  the  predisposing  state  of  the  or- 
ganism ;  for  instance,,  the  virus  of  smallpox^  although 
invisible  and  inappreciable^  is  a  distinct  individuality, 
and  suffices  'per  se  to  determine  always  a  similar 
kind  of  disease  called  smallpox;  but  if  we  suppose 
the  case  of  a  man  contracting  a  severe  attack  of 
pneumonia  by  exposure  to  a  current  of  cold  air 
when  heated  and  in  a  state  of  perspiration  after 
violent  exercise,  the  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  in 
this  hypothetical  case,  is  simply  the  result  of  a  sort 
of  dynamic  disturbance  of  the  natural  relationship 
between  the  greater  and  lesser  cosmos. 

I  would  lastly  observe,  with  reference  to  the  causes 
of  diseases,  that  in  order  to  produce  their  effects, 
there  must  be  a  sort  of  specific  affinity  between  the 
originating  morbific  cause  and  the  actually  existing 
disposition  or  state  of  the  organism.  This  fact  of 
morbid  affinity  has  been  recognised  and  admitted 
universally  by  pathologists  of  every  school,  from  the 
Hippocratic  era  unto  the  present  time.  It  is  also 
worthy  of  remark  that  very  recent  experience  and 
observation  have  amply  confirmed  the  principle,  by 
providing  proofs  of  analogous  facts  of  morbid  affinity 
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between  existing  morlDid  states  and  tlieir  correspond- 
ing specific  remedial  agents.  Hence^  it  is  not  only 
in  a  pathological  point  of  view  of  the  greatest 
importance^  but  in  a  therapeutic  sense  it  is  also  most 
valuable,,  enabling  us  to  comprehend  and  in  a  great 
measure  explain  the  phenomena  upon  which  is 
based  the  homoeopathic  rule  of  remedial  selection, 
and  the  fact  of  the  efficacy  of  imponderable  doses 
when  administered  in  conformity  with  the  formula 
"  similia  similibus  curentur." 

Disease  is  very  rarely  the  result  of  a  single 
morbific  cause.  In  almost  every  case  several  in- 
ternal and  external  concurrent  circumstances  con- 
spire for  the  purpose^  although  the  disease  is 
generally  but  most  erroneously  attributed  to  the 
single  cause  which  precedes  the  earlier  symptoms  and 
determines  its  manifestation. 

Lastly,  all  morbific  causes  are  open  to  modifica- 
tion in  their  eflPects  by  innumerable  accidental  cir- 
cumstances, ab  extra  or  ab  intra. 

I  should  also  remark  that  there  are  distinguish- 
able in  the  natural  history  of  disease  four  difi'erent 
epochs  of  development,  through  which  all  dis- 
eases must  necessarily  pass,  and  in  a  prescribed 
order,  viz. — 

1.  Invasion. 

2.  Incubation. 

3.  Localisation. 

4.  Termination. 

It  is  true  that  each  period  may  be  protracted  or 
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abridged  from  accidental  circumstances^  external 
influences,  or  tlie  inherent  conditions  of  tlie  economy, 
but  none  can  be  entirely  omitted,  nor  can  tlie  order 
of  tbeir  natural  sequence  be  changed  either  by  nature 
or  art. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  source,  nature,  or  mode 
of  action  of  morbific  causes,  their  primary  seat  of 
disease  is  necessarily  the  vital  power  itself,  doubtless 
followed  by  some  structural  changes,  and  ultimately 
terminating  in  an  alteration  of  the  functional  pro- 
ducts of  the  parts  or  organs  affected.     But  although 
structural    lesions   or   abnormal     changes     of    the 
hnmoral  products  are  natural  consequences  in  the 
progressive  development  of  disease,  yet  it  is  obvious 
(except  in  cases  of  traumatic  lesion)  that  all  morbific 
causes  must  first  affect  that  ruling  power  which  gives 
being  and  action  to  the  normal  condition  of  life,  and 
consequently  that   the   primary  seat   and   essential 
nature  of  diseases  must  be  dynamic   derangements 
of  the  motorial  principle  of  life  necessarily  produced 
by  some  external  morbific  cause,  either  of  a  physical 
or  moral  nature,  and  the  tendency  of  which  is  the 
destruction  of   the  normal  constituent  elements — 
both  solid  and  fluid — of  the  economy.      That  the 
primary  seat  and  essential  nature  of  disease  cannot 
be  in  the  blood  and  humours  of  the  body,  as  the 
humoral  pathologists  pretend;  nor  can  consist  prima- 
rily, as  the  solidists  assert,  in  lesion  of  the  tissues, 
are  obvious  from  the  influence  of  moral  causes  and 
the  effects  of  morbific  agents,  and  the  instantaneous 
action  ofprussic  acid  and  other  poisonous  substances; 
the  results  of  all  which  etiological  considerations  are 
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explicable  only  upon  the  supposition  that  morbific 
causes  affect  primarily  the  forces  inherent  in  the 
living  economy.  In  illustration  of  which,  let  us  sup- 
pose a  fall  of  20  degrees  in  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere.  Immediately,  upon  the  vital  power 
becoming  affected,  it  loses  its  supremacy  and  con- 
servative direction  over  the  vital  functions.  Now  the 
equipoise  between  the  organs  may  be  restored  with- 
out the  occurrence  of  any  disease,  but  it  is  possible  that 
pneumonia  or  some  other  acute  affection  may  follow 
this  sudden  change  of  temperature,  and  in  any  case  the 
primary  seat  of  the  disease  is  evidently  in  the  forces 
inherent  in  the  living  economy ;  for  there  can  be  no 
contaminating  matter  to  vitiate  the  blood  or  alter 
the  tissues.  And  as  it  is  in  this  case,  so  it  will  be 
found  in  morbific  causes  of  every  kind ;  all  of  which 
produce  diseases  only  by  first  subduing  the  conser- 
vative forces  inherent  in  the  living  economy. 

Having  concluded  the  introductory  remarks,  I 
will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  evidence  adduced  by 
the  advocates  of  the  autocracy  of  nature  in  the  cure 
of  diseases.  First,  then,  we  find  it  advanced  that  all 
fractures  and  wounds  are  repaired  by  nature,  and 
that  as  a  consequence  it  is  nature  which  cures  all 
diseases. 

Now  it  does  not  follow,  that  because  nature  is  con- 
servative, by  virtue  of  which  quality  it  maintains  in 
health  the  integrity  of  parts,  that  it  is  also  curative 
in  disease.  Nor  are  fractures  and  wounds  diseases, 
in  the  true  sense  of  that  word — and  where  there  is 
no  disease  there  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  cure^  The 
forces  of  natm^e  are  manifestb^  intended  for  the  pre- 
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servation  of  life ;  and  one  of  the  necessary  means  by 
which  this  is  accomplish ed_,  is  by  a  constant  process 
of  reparation  of  the  incessant  losses  of  the  body.  But 
cases  of  traumatic  lesions  accompanied  even  with 
considerable  loss  of  substance;,  do  not  necessarily 
imply  any  interruption  or  suspension  of  the  ordinary 
vital  function  of  nutrition  and  the  process  of  assimi- 
lation continuing^  the  integrity  of  the  wounded  parts 
are  restored^  not  through  any  special  curative  agency^ 
but  simply  from  the  continuation  of  the  normal 
molecular  deposits^  while  there  is  no  pathogenitic 
cause  present^  or  morbific  action  pre-existing.  In 
proof  of  whichj  let  us  suppose  the  pre-existence  of 
any  hereditary  or  acquired  dyscrasia^  or  the  super- 
vention of  any  morbid  action^  or  the  artificial  intro- 
duction into  the  wound  of  any  poisonous  or  dele- 
terious substance.  In  either  of  these  cases  we  shall 
find  the  reparative  power  of  nature  instantly  inter- 
rupted ;  and  until  the  morbid  action  is  arrested  by 
art^  no  reparation  of  the  injured  parts  will  take  place^ 
the  existence  of  disease  being  sufficient  to  interrupt^ 
suspend^  or  wholly  arrest  the  formation  of  a  callus 
and  the  deposition  of  the  plastic  lymph  necessary 
for  the  union^  reparation_,  and  consolidation  of  the 
injured  parts. 

Secondly^  we  find  it  asserted  that  the  curative 
power  of  nature  is  manifested  in  the  faculty  of  the 
organism  to  repel  morbific  causes. 

To  Avhich  I  would  reply^  that  doubtless  whenever 
a  foreign  agent_,  whether  hygienic  or  morbific^  comes 
in  contact  with  any  part  of  the  living  forces_,  there 
ensues  immediately   a  spontaneous  reactionary  im- 
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pulse  of  the  inherent  conservative  forces  of  the 
organism.  And  supposing  the  agent  to  be  hygienic^ 
the  impression  will  be  pleasurable^  and  the  ultimate 
result  a  functional  affinity  with  its  appropriate  normal 
products ;  but  supposing  the  agent  to  be  morbific^ 
the  impression  will  be  painful^  and  instead  of  an 
harmonious  emulation  between  the  intrinsic  energy 
of  the  given  agent  and  the  synergetic  impulse  of  the 
vital  forces^  you  will  have  a  conflicting  or  antagonistic 
action^  the  result  of  which  will  be  either  a  normal  or 
abnormal  state_,  depending  upon  the  preponderance 
of  energy  belonging  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  the 
contending  forces.  For  instance^  should  the  morbific 
agency  prove  superior^  the  reactionary  impulse  of 
the  conservative  forces  will  be  suppressed_,  suspended_, 
or  made  latent^  and  disease  will  result ;  but  on  the 
other  hand_,  should  the  conservative  forces  prove  the 
stronger_,  the  weaker  morbific  agent  being  annihilated 
or  repelled_,  no  disease  will  ensue.  For  example^ 
suppose  the  stomach  to  be  overloaded  with  some  in- 
digestible materials^  or  that  some  poisonous  agents 
be  introduced  into  any  part  of  the  living  economy, 
an  influx  of  the  vital  forces  will  at  once  be  con- 
centrated upon  the  part  of  organism  so  threatened ; 
and  if  the  reactionary  forces  be  sufficiently  potent  the 
morbific  agent  will  of  course  be  expelled.  In  a  great 
majority  of  cases_,  the  morbific  causes  being  purely 
dynamical,  there  is  no  morbific  matter  to  be  expelled, 
and  it  is  the  morbid  impressions  which  are  repelled ; 
but  whatever  the  cause  may  be,  whether  dynamical 
or  material,  the  result  will  be  found  to  be  analogous ; 
no  disease  having  occurred  in  consequence,  from  the 
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conservative  forces  of  nature  having  succeeded  in 
preventing-  the  generation  of  the  morbid  state. 

Now  prevention  beyond  all  doubt  is  better  than 
cure^  but  it  is  clear  that  preventing  is  very  differ- 
ent from  curing  diseases.  And  in  the  expulsion  of 
morbific  causes_,  no  disease  having  taken  possession 
of  the  organism^  nature  can  have  effected  no  cure ; 
and  hence  the  etiological  argument  advanced  by  the 
partisans  of  naturalism  fails_,  because  it  is  based  upon 
the  assumption  of  disease  where  no  disease  has 
existed. 

Thirdly,,  it  is  urged  that  every  disease  is  composed 
of  two  separate  groups  of  symptoms  or  distinct 
elements — the  one  consisting  of  functional  or  struc- 
tural alterations^  determined  by  some  morbific  agent^ 
and  constituting  the  morbid  action  or  disease  which 
is  essentially  destructive  to  life  and  organization ; 
the  other  consisting  of  the  reactionary  efforts  deter- 
mined by  the  morbid  action  or  disease^  and  consti- 
tuting the  curative  action  of  nature  In  illustration 
of  whichj  Pneumonia  is  imagined  to  consist — 

I. 

Of  congestion  which  is  the  pathognomic  symp- 
tom of  the  morbid  action^  produced  by  an  unusual 
and  persistent  afilux  of  bloody  altered  in  its  character 
and  made  stagnant  by  a  morbific  cause  acting  upon  a 
part  or  the  whole  of  the  lungs. 

II. 

Of  inflammation  and  fever^  which  are  the  charac- 
teristic symptoms  of  the  curative  forces  of  nature 
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co-operating   for  the   annihilation   of  the   morbific 
cause_,  or  the  cure  of  the  disease  occasioned  by  it. 

To  which  I  would  answer,  that  congestion  is  a  par- 
ticular state  of  hypersemia  in  which  the  capillary  ves- 
sels of  an  organ  become  preternaturally  dilated_,  their 
action  languid  or  suspended,  and  that  consequently 
there  ensue  stagnation  and  accumulation  of  blood. 
Inflammation  is  but  a  sequence  or  consequence  of  the 
sanguinary  plethora  which  constitutes  congestion; 
and  fever  only  a  symptom  of  sympathetic  irritation 
of  the  heart  transmitted  to  it  with  more  or  less 
rapidity,  in  proportion  to  the  relations  of  the  organ 
primarily  affected  v/ith  the  nervous  and  circulating 
systems. 

Now  whatever  theory  of  congestion,  inflammation, 
and  fever  be  adopted  as  explanatory  of  these  facts, 
it  must  be  obvious  that  fever  and  inflammation 
are  as  much  nosological  phenomena  as  congestion, 
and  why  the  latter  should  be  considered  morbid,  and 
the  two  former  curative,  it  is  most  difficult  to  con- 
jecture. Indeed  I  apprehend  that  the  very  partisans 
of  this  opinion  would  find  it  impossible  to  assign  a 
reason  for  the  alleged  distinction,  and  I  believe  it  to 
be  a  j)ure  fiction,  based  upon  a  misconception  of  the 
natm^e  of  the  vital  forces,  and  a  misinterpretation  of  the 
phenomena  of  disease,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  it  is 
a  theory  assumed  to  suit  the  physiological  hypothesis 
of  the  autocracy  of  nature  in  the  cure  of  disease. 

Fourthly,  it  is  asserted  that  the  morbid  products 
which  characterise  the  ultimate  period  of  disease, 
are  results  of  special  sanative  processes  established 
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by  the  conservative  forces  of  nature.  Thus  it  is 
urged  that  the  deposition  of  purulent  matter  which 
occurs  in  cases  of  inflammation^  the  profuse  sweating 
in  fits  of  ague,  the  serous  effusion  in  ascites,  the 
haemorrhage  in  pneumonia,  and  the  aqueous  dis- 
charges in  cholera,  are  sanative  products,  and 
evidences  of  the  power  of  the  constitution  to  relieve 
itself  by  topical  processes  of  cure. 

Now  it  would,  I  think,  prove  impossible  to  con- 
ceive a  greater  confusion  of  ideas,  perversion  of 
language,  and  subversion  of  reason,  than  is  contained 
in  the  above  short  proposition.  Every  organ  has  its 
appropriate  mode  of  living,  feeling,  and  acting,  and  is 
governed  by  its  inherent  forces,  intrinsic  laws,  and 
peculiar  instincts  necessary  for  its  preservation  in 
health ;  but  when  that  organ  is  in  a  state  of  disease_, 
it  has  become  so  because  the  law  of  self-preservation, 
inherent  in  its  constitution,  is  subverted  by  some 
morbific  cause,  which,  acquiring  an  extraneous  and 
abnormal  power,  necessarily  determines  action  op- 
posed to  and  foreign  to  its  nature.  And  disease 
supervening,  the  normal  is  converted  into  the  ab- 
normal state,  and  the  vital  power  ceasing  to  be  a 
controlling  or  conservative  force,  becomes  simply  a 
force  of  inertia,  in  which  state  of  passive  resistance 
it  lies  quiescent,  until  the  morbid  action  has  ex- 
hausted its  energy  by  diffusion  in  time  and  space,  or 
by  the  help  of  medical  art,  is  counteracted  by  ex- 
traneous therapeutical  means.  Hence  it  is  obvious 
that  disease  must  be  regarded  not  as  a  mere  negative 
something,  like  darkness  in  relation  to  light,  but  as 
a  something  positive,  which  has  its  cause,  origin. 
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marcli,  development_,  and  termination;  wMch,  in 
factj  begins,  grows_,  and  lives  in  time  and  space, .  and 
whose  intrinsic  energy  is  capable  of  annihilating  the 
independence  of  the  living  power,  impeding  and 
subverting  the  forces  and  laws  of  nature,  destroying 
the  harmonious  relations  of  the  organism  with  the 
circumambient  world,  and  subjecting  life  to  the 
dominion  and  laws  of  the  inorganic  kingdom  of 
nature. 

As  then  every  disease  has  immediately  or  remotely 
an  originating  cause,  and  as  every  morbific  cause 
must  contain  its  effects,  it  is  obvious  that  the  group 
of  symptoms  coincident  with  the  ultimate  period  of 
a  morbid  action,  and  the  morbid  products  previously 
indicated  as  characteristic  of  the  termination  of 
diseases,  must  appertain  entirely  and  exclusively  to 
their  originating  morbific  causes,  and  must  be  as 
much  integral  parts  of  the  disease,  as  the  secretions 
in  syphilis,  or  the  tubercular  deposits  in  scrofula. 
It  is,  therefore,  clearly  a  misnomer  and  absurdity  to 
characterise  as  sanative  results  of  the  curative  pro- 
cesses of  nature  those  morbid  products  which  are  as 
essentially  final  expressions  of  the  morbid  action  or 
disease,  and  natural  sequences  of  the  morbific  cause, 
as  the  phenomena  observed  at  any  other  stage  of 
the  development  of  disease.  It  may  further  be 
said  : 

1.  That  the  explanation  of  the  spontaneous  re- 
covery of  health  does  not  require  the  hypothesis  of 
any  imaginary  curative  power  in  nature,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  a  purely  accidental  occurrence,  explicable  upon 
the  pathological  law  of  morbid  action. 
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2.  That  deatli  frequently  follows  those  morbid 
products. 

3.  That  tlie  majority  of  chronic  affections  origi- 
nate in  their  results. 

4.  That  if  they  were  salutary^  they  should  be 
permitted;  but  it  is  certain  that  no  practice  of 
medicine  has  ever  been  founded  upon  such  a  supposi- 
tion; but  thatj  on  the  contrary^  every  knoT^Ti  medical 
system  has  devoted  itself  to  the  discovery  of  means 
of  modifying^  arresting^  and  preventing  the  ^iolent^ 
dangerous^  and  frequently  fatal  terminations  which 
occasionally  mark  the  final  stages  of  disease. 

Moreover^  if  it  be  true^  as  is  assumed  by  the  fore- 
going hypothesis^  that  these  morbid  phenomena  are 
results  of  the  curative  power  of  nature^  it  follows 
as  a  natural  consequence  that  disease  is  remedial 
action. 

To  which  I  answer^  that  if  disease  be  remedial 
action^  or  efforts  of  nature  to  restore  healthy  not 
only  could  there  be  no  disease  whatever^  but  that  it 
would  follow  as  a  consequence  that  when  we  were 
most  diseased  we  should  be  in  the  best  state  of 
health_,  and  death  be  only  one  of  nature's  processes 
for  the  cure  of  diseases.  Nay  more  ;  if  it  be  true 
that  disease  is  remedial  action^  we  come  naturally  to 
the  conclusion  that  disease  and  remedial  action  are 
convertible  terms^  and  that  disease  which  mankind 
has  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  an  evil^  is  in  truth 
a  great  good —  an  inference  of  so  egregiously  absurd 
a  character  that  it  scarcely  warrants  our  devoting 
to  it  serious  consideration. 

But  some     imagine  that    disease   is    not    simply 
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remedial  action_,  but  that  it  is  composed  of  two  dis- 
tinct elements^  viz. :  a  morbid  action  and  a  re- 
action or  remedial  action.  Thus  Anber  writes^ 
"Sans  cause  morbifique^  point  d^action  oudemouve- 
ment  morbide ;  sans  action  morbide^  point  d^  affec- 
tion ;  sans  affection^,  point  de  reaction ;  sans  reaction^ 
point  de  maladie." 

Now  in  order  better  to  demonstrate  tbe  erroneous- 
ness  of  tbe  foregoing  theory  of  disease^  and  its 
vicious  practical  consequences^  let  us  imagine  a  case 
of  pernicious  intermittent  fever^  in  which^  by  a 
sudden  fit  of  ague^  after  a  considerable  degree  of 
coldness,  followed  by  severe  fever  and  violent  deter- 
mination of  blood  to  some  organ^,  the  fit  terminates 
by  a  copious  evacuation  of  sweat,  leaving  the  patient 
perfectly  prostrated,  with  life  nearly  extinct.  Now 
according  to  the  hypothesis,  remedial  action  or 
disease  takes  place,  9.nd  the  patient  slowly  recovers 
the  attack ;  but  mark  !  he  is  not  cured  of  the  disease, 
for  upon  the  third  day  he  has  another  fit  of  ague, 
which  leaves  him  still  nearer  death ;  but  he  revives 
again,  to  experience  another  fit ;  and  so  he  proceeds 
with  an  attack  every  other  day,  until  death  closes 
the  scene.  Now  is  there  any  disease  in  a  fit  of  ague  ? 
If  so,  I  should  like  to  be  told  what  part  of  the 
disease  is  remedial  action.  Is  it  the  cold,  the  hot, 
or  the  sweating  stage  of  the  paroxysm,  or  the  period 
between  the  paroxysms  ?  And  was  it  of  the  disease 
or  the  remedial  action  that  this  patient  of  nature 
died?  These  queries  which  suggest  themselves  not 
unreasonably  in  considering  the  alleged  twofold 
nature  of  disease,  can  only  be  answered  by  supposing 
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that  nature^  or  remedial  action,,  is  disease^  or  that 
disease  is  remedial  action. 

But  neither  hypothesis  is  admissible^  and  the 
argument  founded  upon  the  alleged  twofold  nature 
of  diseases  must  perforce  be  regarded  as  unphiloso- 
phicalj  because  the  coexistence  of  remedial  and 
morbid  action^  each  exercising  their  intrinsic 
energy  at  the  same  time  and  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances^ involves  a  contradiction  from  the  very 
idea  of  disease  and  remedy  in  the  same  living 
economy  naturally  and  necessarily  excluding  each 
other. 

Sach  are  the  chief  nosological  arguments  adduced 
by  the  advocates  of  naturalism^  and  such  are  the 
reasons  which  appear  to  me  sufficient  to  warrant 
our  rejection  of  their  hypothesis.  I  shall  now  proceed 
to  the  exposition  of  my  rationale,  which  regards  the 
phenomena  termed  spontaneous  recovery  of  healthy 
as  depending  upon  the  eflPects  necessarily  resulting 
from  the  natural  constitution  of  diseases^  without  the 
assistance  of  any  curative  properties  of  the  forces 
inherent  in  the  living  economy. 

I  would  in  the  first  place  premise  that  the  con- 
stituent elements  of  all  diseases^  whether  regarded  as 
dynamical,  humoral,  structural,  or  neurological  in 
their  nature,  are — 

1.  The  originating  or  morbific  cause. 

2.  The  morbid  impression. 

3.  The  morbid  state  or  affection. 

4.  The  morbid  action  or  disease. 

All   experience   teaches   us   that    diseases    result 
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always  from  some  morbific  causes  ab  extra,  and  that 
wliatever  may  be  tbeir  nature^  their  formation  in  an 
etiological  point  of  view  implies  a  certain  organic 
disposition  or  aptitude  to  receive  the  disease^  and 
particular  outward  circumstances  which  favour  its 
immediate  development.  Thus^  for  instance^  if  a 
man  in  a  profuse  perspiration  exposes  himself  to  a 
current  of  cold  air^  and  contracts  pneumonia,  the 
state  of  perspiration  is  the  organic  disposition_,  and 
the  action  of  the  current  of  the  air  the  determining 
cause.  So  the  slightest  injury  to  any  part  of  the 
body  of  an  individual  with  the  scrofulous  diathesis, 
may  determine  inflammation  and  caries  of  the  bone, 
the  blow  being  in  this  case  the  efficient  cause,  and 
the  scrofulous  diathesis  the  predisposing  cause.  In 
a  word,  no  morbid  state  is  possible  without  the 
concurrence  of  these  two  causes,  the  one  being  in- 
efficient without  the  other ;  a  fact  of  the  highest 
importance  in  a  prophylactic  point  of  view,  for  the 
physician  recognising  the  organic  disposition 
(which  in  the  majority  of  cases  may  easily  be  dis- 
cerned by  medical  experience)  may  often  find  it  in 
his  power  to  prevent  a  vast  amount  of  actual  suffer- 
ing and  disease  by  avoiding  those  external  circum- 
stances most  favorable  to  their  development. 
Indeed  I  regard  this  as  the  key  to  the  ultimate 
attainment  of  medical  art,  for  I  think  it  will  be 
universally  admitted — unless  indeed  it  should  be 
disputed  upon  the  ignoble  ground  of  professional 
interests — that  the  chief  and  highest  aim  of  medical 
science  should  consist  in  the  prevention  of  disease. 
To  suppose  that  the  highest  and  only  mission  of  the 
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physician  is  to  cure  disease  is  an  error  detrimental 
to  the  profession  and  to  humanity — he  has  a  far 
higher  vocation  in  its  prevention. 

The  second  constituent  element  of  disease  is  the 
morbid  impression  or  the  local  and  specific  action  of 
extraneous  morbific  causes,  evercising  their  intrinsic 
energy  upon  the  parts  or  organs  with  which  they 
are  in  immediate  contact  or  correspondence.  Morbid 
impressions  are  as  numerous  and  diversified  as  the 
countless  objects  that  are  cp.pable  of  changing  the 
normal  into  the  abnormal  condition  of  the  organism, 
and  their  intensity,  duration,  and  mode  of  action, 
vary  in  proportion  to  the  specific  and  intrinsic 
impressibility  of  the  originating  morbific  causes,  the 
constitutional  susceptibility,  and  the  temporary 
organic  disposition  or  aptitude  of  individual  or- 
ganisms subject  to  their  actions. 

Whatever  may  be  their  intrinsic  nature^  the 
impressions  of  the  morbific  causes  are  never  found 
confined  to  the  original  seat  of  their  primary  action, 
but  are  necessarily  transferred  to  remote  parts  or 
organs.  Hence  have  arisen  two  highly  important 
and  as  yet  unsettled  questions  in  pathology.  These 
are,  what  is  the  primary  seat,  and  what  is  the  direct 
mode  of  transmission  of  morbid  impressions. 

The  humoralists  say  that  the  primary  seat  and 
direct  mode  of  transmission  of  disease  is  upon  the 
extremities  of  the  vascular  system  and  through  the 
medium  of  the  blood.  The  solidists  maintain  that 
the  phenomena  occur  upon,  and  by  means  of,  the 
vital  properties  of  the  tissues  and  organs  of  the  body. 
The  neurologists  assert  that  it  is  exclusively  by  and 
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through  the  sentient  extremities  of  the  nervous 
system ;  v/hile  the  vitalists  state  that  these  pheno- 
mena are  purely  dynamical  upon  the  forces  inherent 
in  the  living  economy. 

From  my  previous  observations  the  reader  will 
doubtless  have  concluded  that  I  side  with  the  theory 
of  the  vitalists_,  which_,  although  opposed  to  the 
physico-chemical  system  of  the  reigning  school,,  I  do 
not  shrink  from  avowing  candidly ;  because  I  am 
satisfied  that  organic  phenomena^  whether  in  health 
or  in  disease^  are  explicable  only  upon  the  principles 
of  vitalism.  But  however  attractive  this  important 
controversy  would  be  to  me^  I  must  decline  its  dis- 
cussion^ for  the  obvious  reason  that  it  does  not 
immediately  affect^  or  in  any  way  tend  to  the  solu- 
tion of^  the  question  at  issue^  and  that  it  would  lead 
us  too  far  from  the  subject  of  this  treatise. 

But  apart  from  all  preconceived  notions  as  to  their 
modus  operandi,  the  primary  effects  of  morbid 
impressions  may  be  either  evanescent  or  sustained^ 
appreciable  or  inappreciable^  instantaneous  or  tardy. 
And  in  all  formal  diseases  their  operations^  consecu- 
tive motions^  and  final  products^  demonstrate  sensi- 
bly phenomena  and  positive  effects  that  are  always 
wtually  opposed  to  the  conservative  forces  and  laws 
of  life^  and  are  inexplicable  by  any  known  principle 
of  mechanics^  physics^  or  chemistry^  and  which  lead 
to  the  interruption  of  the  functions^  and  the  disor- 
ganization and  the  disintegration  of  the  material 
elements  of  life.  So  much  then  for  the  local  im- 
pressions or  primary  manifestations  of  morbific 
agents  present  in  the  economy. 
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We  come  next  to  the  third  element  in  the  consti- 
tution of  disease^  the  morbid  state,,  or  as  it  is 
sometimes  termed^  the  proximate  cause.  This  is  an 
intermediate  but  distinct  condition  between  health 
and  disease^  existing  anterior  to  any  formed  or 
formal  morbid  action.  It  is  the  expression  of  a 
conflict  between  the  agency  of  extraneous  morbific 
causes  and  the  inherent  conservative  forces  of 
nature,  characterised  usually  by  an  undefined, 
latent,  general  uneasiness  in  the  patient,  of  which, 
however,  he  is  frequently  unconscious,  although  it  is 
manifest  to  the  experienced  eye  of  the  medical 
observer,  and  sometimes  revealed  by  a  species  of 
erethysm,  orgasm,  or  melancholy,  unaccountable 
dread  or  presentiment  of  evil. 

This  morbid  state  may  last  for  a  few  minutes  only, 
or  it  may  be  prolonged  for  days,  months,  and  even 
years ;  and  although  its  absolute  pathognomic  signs 
are  not  always  discernible,  it  is  obviously  dependent 
upon  some  functional  or  structural  deviation  from 
the  normal  order  of  life  and  state  of  health,  and 
implies  necessarily  in  every  case  the  inability  of  the 
conservative  forces  of  the  living  economy  to  repel 
the  morbific  invasion.  As  it  does  not,  however, 
constitute  absolute  disease,  it  may  be  said  to  be 
disease  in  posse  distinguishable  from  disease  in  esse, 
by  the  absence  of  any  morbid  action. 

The  knowledge  of  this  element  of  disease  is  not 
only,  in  a  theoretical  point  of  view,  most  interesting 
and  useful,  but  practically  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, for  I  feel  confident  that  a  better  apprecia- 
tion   and    closer    acquaintance    with    this    morbid 
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element^  both  by  physicians  and  their  patients^  would 
often  lead  to  the  timely  and  opportune  intervention 
of  art,  at  a  stage  when  it  would  be  almost  omnipo- 
tent to  arrest  the  formation  of  innumerable  chronic 
diseases,  and  to  avert  the  majority  of  fatal  results 
occurring  in  acute  affections. 

The  fourth  and  last  element  is  the  morbid  action, 
which  is  really  the  disease,  according  to  the  common 
acceptation  of  that  word.  Although  it  is  but  an 
effect  resulting  immediately  from  the  morbid  state, 
nevertheless  the  morbid  action,  once  originated, 
becomes,  in  its  turn,  a  cause  whose  efficacy  deter- 
mines an  entirely  new  order  of  results,  radically  dis- 
tinct from  the  normal  order  of  functions  established 
by  nature ;  and  whose  agency  tends  ultimately  to 
terminate  either  in  the  spontaneous  cessation  of 
the  abnormal  impulse,  or  in  the  substitution  of  other 
morbid  actions,  or  in  death. 

Let  us,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  morbid  state  and  the  morbid  action, 
suppose  the  case  of  a  man  previously  in  apparent 
health,  but  who,  seized  suddenly  with  syncope,  dies 
in  an  instant  of  time,  without  having  manifested  the 
slightest  morbid  change,  either  in  the  sensorial  or 
motorial  order  of  functions.  An  autopsy  being 
made,  a  softening  of  the  cerebral  substance  is  dis- 
covered, showing  that  organic  lesion  must  have 
existed  for  a  long  time  without  producing  any 
morbid  action  or  derangement  in  the  functions  of 
the  brain  and  nervous  system ;  and  this  is  what  is 
called  the  morbid  state. 

Again,  let  us  suppose  the  case  of  a  man  seized 
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with  a  fit  of  ague_,  ha^dng  been  a  fortnight  pre- 
viously exposed  to  the  action  of  malaria.  Here  we 
have  obviously  morbid  action^  the  effects  of  which 
are  shivering^  coldness^  fever^  and  abundant  per- 
spiration; but  anterior  to  the  attack  there  must 
have  been  some  abnormal  modification  of  the  func- 
tions constituting  the  morbid  state. 

Now  the  main  inferences  which  I  wish  to  draw 
from  the  foregoing  analyses^  and  to  which  I  would 
particularly  direct  the  reader^ s  attention^  is^  in  the 
first  place,  that  disease  is  not  what  it  is  represented 
to  be  in  Sir  John  Forbes^  s  work  on  '^  Nature  and 
Art/  ^^What  we  term  causes  of  disease/"  he  says 
(p.  76),  "  are  not  real  or  efficient  causes,  or  indeed, 
properly  speaking,  causes  at  all.-'"  Hence,  then,  if 
the  causes  of  diseases  are  not  causes  of  disease,  as 
this  phraseology  would  imply,  I  should  like  to  know 
what  they  are.  Call  them  '^^occasions,""  ^^promptings," 
or  what  you  wiU,  it  is  still  clear  that  every  morbid 
effect  must  have  some  morbific  cause,  of  which  the 
disease  is  but  the  result,  and  death,  when  it  occurs 
the  ultimate  consequence  in  a  sequence  of  events. 
Does  Sir  John  Forbes  mean  to  assert  that  when  an 
individual  is  instantaneously  killed  by  breathing 
mephitic  gases,  or  loses  his  life  from  an  attack  of 
pneumonia,  after  exposure  to  wet,  that  the  fatal 
result  in  either  case  is  not  an  effect  occasioned 
by  its  alleged  cause,  an  effect  determined  by  some- 
thing "  different  from  and  extraneous  to  the  living 
body?"  Or  will  he  seriously  maintain  that  death 
is  but  the  result  of  a  "  modification  or  perversion  of 
some  np.tural  or  normal  action  or  function"   as  he 
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leaves  us  to  infer  from  the  above  expression  ?  It  is 
an  axiomatic  principle  tliat  all  morbid  action  must 
originate  in  some  extraneous  morbific  causes^  or 
really  independent  agents,  whose  energy  is  capable 
of  producing  results  which  differ,  not  only  in  mode 
and  degree,  but  in  kind  also,  from  those  established 
by  the  conservative  forces  of  nature. 

"Disease/^  continues  Sir  John  Forbes  (p.  76), 
"  is  no  new  thing  superadded  to  the  living  body  and 
constituting  a  special  entity  in  rerwm  naturdP 

Granting  that  disease  is  not  a  thing  independent 
of  the  li^dng  economy,  an  entity  to  be  acted  upon  or 
expelled,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  something  originating 
necessarily  in  some  extraneous  cause,  acting,  it  is 
true,  by  and  through  the  living  economy,  but  pos- 
sessing its  own  special  laws  that  determine  an  ab- 
normal impulse,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  substitute 
the  principles  and  laws  of  destruction  for  the  con- 
servative forces  of  nature.  Hence,  if  disease  be  not 
a  thing  in  the  dominion  of  matter,  it  is  yet  an  agent 
in  the  realm  of  power,  both  of  which  are,  however, 
realities,  but  appertaining  to  different  spheres  of 
causality. 

"Neither,'^  says  Sir  John  Forbes  (p.  77),  "is 
disease  a  distinct  impe7^ium  in  imperio  independent 
of,  and  setting  at  defiance,  the  legitimate  lav^^s  of  the 
organism  in  which  it  is  developed,  and  acting  in 
accordance  with  laws  of  its  own.^^ 

Disease  is  certainly  no  imperium  in  imperio, 
because,  under  all  circumstances,  and  whether  in 
the  normal  or  abnormal  condition,  it  is  the  organism 
that  is  acting  and  acted  upon.      But   accepting  this 
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conclusion^  it  still  appears  to  me  that  disease  is 
more  analogous  to  an  empire  in  a  state  of  anarchy^ 
wliicli  lias  become  subject  to  tlie  extraneous  invasion 
of  a  power  usurped  by  some  foreign  potentate^  the 
legitimate  authority  of  which  has  been  dethroned_,  its 
normal  laws  subverted_,  and  its  natural  administra- 
tion arrested.  The  fact  is  that  the  activity  of  the 
organism  in  disease  no  longer  tends  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  individual ;  for  assuming  that  it  did_, 
there  would  be  no  distinction  between  health  and 
disease.  But  on  the  contrary _,  experience  proves 
that  the  principle  and  law  of  disease  are  destructive^ 
and  as  a  consequence  disease  does  govern  the 
organism  Avith  special  laws  of  its  own^  which  are 
independent  of,  and  setting  in  defiance^  the  legitimate 
laws  of  the  organism^  a  conclusion  which  Sir  John 
Forbes_,  in  the  same  page_,  affirms  thus  :  ^'  Diseases 
may^  and  do  stilly  have  special  laws  of  their  own 
governing  the  manifestation  of  their  general  pheno- 
mena and  coui'se.^^  A  statement  quite  at  variance 
with  the  foregoing  proposition. 

'^  Disease/^  continues  Sir  John  (p.  77),  prone  to 
indulge  his  propensity  for  political  allusions^  "is 
rather  like  a  constitutional  opposition  in  a  free 
government^  organized  in  accordance  with  the  ex- 
isting laws^  and  still  submitting^  reluctantly  it  may 
be^  to  their  sway.^^ 

There  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  any  analogy 
whatever  between  disease  and  constitutional  oppo- 
sition.      Indeed^    the    comparison   is    absurd   in 
pathological  point  of  view,  for  admitting  the  correct- 
ness of  the  analogy,  it  becomes  obvious  that  if  it 
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mean  anything  at  all^  it  must  signify  that  disease  is 
not  disease.  A  proposition  to  which  I  think  Sir 
John  Forbes  would  refuse  his  assent. 

"In  conclusion/^  says  Sir  John  (p.  11),  "all 
morbid  action  is  but  a  modification  or  perversion  of 
some  natural  or  normal  action  or  function.^^  And 
at  p.  78_,  he  adds_,  "natural  although  not  normal 
conditions  of  the  living  animal  economy  V^ 

It  is  undeniable  that  disease  can  only  develope 
itself  in  a  living  economy ;  that  is_,  in  an  organism 
endowed  with  inherent  forces_,  one  of  the  principal 
properties  of  which  is  active  resistance  to  morbific 
causes ;  but  it  is  as  true  that  every  morbid  action  is 
an  effect  dependent  upon  some  extraneous  agent  or 
morbific  cause_,  which  it  is  obvious  could  not  possibly 
develope  itself  into  disease^  if  the  conservative  forces 
were  capable  of  repelling  its  invasion  or  arresting 
its  progress.  Hence  it  must  be  inferred  that  the 
special  actions  which  constitute  disease  are  not 
produced  by  the  reactionary  force  of  nature^  for  in 
fact  that  force  is  virtually  superseded^  suspended^  or 
reduced  to  a  state  of  inertia^  or  passive  resistance^  by 
the  victorious  morbid  action;  and_,  therefore,,  the 
phenomena  which  characterise  the  alteration  of  the 
vital  properties  are  neither  natural  nor  normal ;  on 
the  contrary^  they  are  morbid^  that  is^  they  tend  to 
the  destruction  of  the  individual^  and  hence  disease 
cannot  be  designated  a  modification  "  of  the  normal 
or  natural  function  of  the  living  animal  economy/^ 
and  its  nature  must  be  a  radical  change^  consisting  in 
the  substitution  of  an  artificial  morbific  cause  for  the 
natui'al  conservative  stimulus  to  vital  activity^  the 
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ultimate  result  of  which  is  a  complicated  but 
gradual  process  of  transformation  of  the  normal  into 
the  abnormal  conditions  of  existence,,  conformably  to 
the  originating  principle  and  special  laws  of  destruc- 
tion. 

The  next  point  calling  for  consideration  is  that  all 
distinctions  in  the  genus  of  diseases  are  derived  from 
variations  in  kind^  mode^  and  degree  of  beings  feeling, 
and  acting  of  individuals. 

1.  The  kind  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the 
morbific  cause. 

2.  The  mode  is  the  actual  alteration  of  that  part 
of  the  system  affected. 

3.  The  degree  depends  upon  the  intensity  of  the 
morbid  action. 

Such  are  the  grades  of  distinction  between  diseases, 
upon  which  should  be  based  a  proper  nomenclature 
and  true  classification  of  diseases,  a  task  hitherto 
unaccomplished,  for  all  the  methods  adopted  by  the 
old  school  are  extremely  defective,  but  which,  I 
trust,  will  soon  be  solved  satisfactorily  by  the  reform 
school  of  Hahnemann. 

There  are  also  three  nosological  laws  deducible 
from  the  foregoing  observations,  viz.. 


All  the  ever-varying  kinds,  modes,  and  degrees  of 
morbid  actions  are  determined  directly  in  relation  to 
the  specific  nature  and  intrinsic  potentiality  of  the 
morbific  agent,  and  inversely  to  the  approximation 
of  the  su.bject  affected  to  the  normal  standard  of 
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health  and  the  external  hygienic  conditions.     And 
this  is  the  pathogenitic  law. 

IL 

All  diseases  tend  to  specific  centres  of  evolution 
and  development^  by  virtue  of  the  reciprocal  affinity 
between  the  morbific  cause  and  certain  parts  of  the 
organism.  The  seat  of  the  intensity  of  action  and 
its  regularity  of  development  being  directly  in  re- 
lation to  the  intrinsic  nature  of  the  morbific  cause, 
proportionally  to  the  mass  or  quantity  of  noxious 
matter,  and  inversely  to  the  physiological  condition 
of  the  organism  when  the  morbific  action  commences. 
And  this  is  the  law  of  evolution  or  centralization, 

III, 

All  diseases  tend  to  exhaust  their  action  in  time 
and  space  directly  in  the  ratio  of  the  physiological 
condition  of  the  individual,  and  inversely  to  the 
degree  of  internal  obstruction  they  may  encounter  in 
their  course.  And  this  is  the  law  of  limitation  or 
termination. 

The  third  and  last  important  characteristic  of 
disease  which  remains  to  be  noticed  is  that  it  is  no 
mere  ephemeral  event  or  evanescent  shadow  which 
appears  and  disappears  in  the  same  instant  of  time. 
Diseases  not  only  are,  but  they  become;  morbid 
action  has  a  progressive  existence  and  the  develop- 
ment, succession,  and  concatenation  of  their  special 
phenomena  are  regulated  by  the  pathological  law  of 
their  limitation  in  time  and  space.     Thus  disease  is 
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said  to  begirij  to  advance^  then  to  decline^  and 
finally  to  terminate ;  and  it  is  this  relation  of  morbid 
action  to  time  and  space  that  constitutes  what  is 
generally  called  its  natural  history_,  and  which  may 
be  divided  into  three  periods  independent  of  any 
conception  as  to  their  nature  and  mode  of  formation. 

The  first  period  comprises  the  time  from  the 
invasion  of  a  morbific  cause  to  the  localisation  of  the 
morbid  action  in  one  or  more  parts  of  the  body^  and 
may  be  called  the  period  of  centralisation. 

The  second  period  comprises  the  interval  between 
the  centralisation  of  the  morbid  action  upon  any 
part  or  organ  predisposed  by  its  morbid  affinity^  and 
the  acme  of  its  violence^  and  which  may  be  called  the 
period  of  intensification  or  localisation. 

The  third  period  comprises  the  time  from  the 
beginning  of  the  diminution  of  the  violence  of  its 
morbid  action  until  its  final  cessation^  and  may  be 
called  the  period  of  declination. 

Such  is  the  natural  division  observable  in  the 
progressive  development  of  disease.  The  reader  will, 
however,  readily  comprehend  that  these  several 
periods  are  not  always  accurately  defined,  and  that 
they  necessarily  vary  according  to  the  differences  in 
the  intrinsic  nature  of  the  morbific  causes,  and  the 
constitution  and  temperament  of  individuals,  as  well 
as  from  an  infinite  variety  of  other  internal  and 
external  coincidents,  the  description  of  which  would 
be  foreign  to  our  present  investigation. 

Having  now  dwelt  sufficiently  upon  the  analysis  of 
the  constituent  elements  and  internal  progress  of 
disease,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  data  laid 
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down  in  the  foregoing  exposition ;  and^  if  facts  are 
of  any  value  in  the  estimation  of  scientific  questions^ 
I  feel  confident  that  my  readers  will  agree  with  me 
that  it  is  most  fallacious  to  define  disease  as  a 
^'  simple  modification  of  natural^  although  not  normal 
conditions  of  the  living  economy." 

Disease  is  manifestly  a  complicated  process  distinct 
from  the  normal  exercise  of  the  functions^  and  subject 
to  laws  totally  opposed  to  the  principles  and  laws  of 
the  conservative  forces  of  nature.  Hence^  in  one 
point  of  view,  there  is  a  distinction  in  kind  between 
health  and  disease,  and  therefore  it  may  be  defined 
to  be  the  expression  of  a  mode  of  action,  the  essential 
nature  of  which  consists  in  the  gradual  and  successive 
series  of  events  tending  to  the  conversion  or  substi- 
tution of  the  abnormal  for  the  normal  condition  of 
life. 

Now,  if  I  am  correct  in  the  foregoing  definition 
(the  grounds  of  which  I  have  amply  given  and 
discussed),  it  follows  from  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
constituent  elements  and  natural  history  of  disease, 
that  the  pathological  basis  upon  which  the  dogma  of 
nature  is  founded  is  opposed  to  the  true  rationale  of 
morbid  action,  the  theory  of  which  may  be  thus 
stated : 

Morbid  action  commences  with  a  dynamical  or 
functional  derangement  in  the  equilibrium  of  the 
vital  forces,  produced  by  some  morbific  agency.  The 
morbid  impression  thus  originating  is  transmitted  to 
the  nervous  centres,  upon  which  a  reflex  action  takes 
place,  provoking  a  conflict  between  the  conservative 
forces  of  nature  and  the  destructive  agency  of  the 
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morbific  invasion  which  results  either  in  an  equipoise 
between  the  consen^ative  and  destructive  agencies_,  in 
which  event  a  neutral  condition  is  produced  of  neither 
health  nor  disease,,  and  which  maj  be  characterised 
as  the  morbid  stage ; — or  nature^ s  conservative  forces 
may  succeed  in  their  eflPorts  for  supremacy^  the  morbid 
action  may  be  extinguished^  and  a  healthful  exercise  of 
the  functions  of  the  living  economy  ensue.  But 
should  the  destructive  agency  triumph  over  the 
conservative  reactionary  effort  of  nature^  disease 
becomes  established^  the  morbid  action  centralises 
itself  in  one  or  more  parts  of  the  organism,  and 
produces  a  serial  chain  of  morbid  causes  and  effects, 
the  natural  termination  of  which  is  either  a  suicidal 
extinction  of  the  morbid  action ; — ^in  chronic  affec- 
tions ; — or  in  other  functional  and  structural  lesions 
not  absolutely  incompatible  with  life,  or  in  death. 

I  come  now  to  the  main  inference  deducible  from 
the  foregoing  remarks,  viz.,  that,  let  the  termi- 
nation of  disease  be  what  it  may,  its  character- 
istic phenomena  and  products  must  always  be  results 
of  the  pathological  law  of  limitation  in  time  and 
space,  to  which  the  existence  of  any  morbid  action  is 
necessarily  subject.  This  conclusion  appears  to  me 
so  plain  and  inevitable  that  I  cannot  conceive  the 
possibility  of  dissent  even  from  the  most  enthusiastic 
supporters  of  naturalism.  Indeed,  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  the  hypothesis  he  undertakes  to  defend. 
Sir  John  Forbes  himself  admits  (p.  91)  ^^that  the 
great  body  of  diseases  may  be  truly  said,  like  the 
living  organism  in  which  they  appear,  to  have  from 
their  commencement  an  advance  or  progress  until 
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they  reach  their  full  development^  and  then  either 
extinguish  life  or  have  a  progressive  decrease  until 
they  vanish."  And  again  (p.  109)^  he  adds^  "  The 
disease,,  after  exhibiting  the  phenomena  characteristic 
of  it  in  a  certain  or  irregular  series  or  succession^ 
and  within  a  definite  or  indefinite  period  of  time^ 
gradually  or  suddenly  ceases  to  exist."  And  further 
(p.  127)^  he  writes :  "  A  second  mode  in  which  dis- 
eases terminate  in  health  is  by  the  simple  cessation 
of  the  morbid  actions^  in  accordance  vdth  the  physio- 
logical laws  of  animal  bodies,  that  all  action  is  of 
temporary  duration  or  subject  to  intermission." 
Andj  finally,  in  direct  contradiction  of  his  dogma, 
he  cites  the  authority  of  Dr.  Alison,  the  evidence  of 
which  able  and  distinguished  pathologist  being  in 
favour  of  the  truth  of  my  proposition,  I  gladly 
transfer  it  to  these  pages  : 

"  As  we  know,"  writes  Dr.  Alison,  '^  that  all  vital 
action  is  but  of  limited  duration  in  any  structure  in 
which  it  resides,  and  that  a  general  law  of  intermit- 
tance  of  action  or  alternation  of  activity  with  repose 
applies  to  all  the  changes  going  on  in  the  healthy  state 
of  muscles  and  nerves,  as  well  as  in  the  diseased 
actions  peculiar  to  those  parts,  we  cannot  be 
surprised  to  find  that  other  and  more  obscure 
morbid  actions  should  be  subject  to  a  similar  law, 
and,  in  fact,  we  cannot  attribute  to  any  other  cause 
(that  is  to  say,  we  cannot  refer  to  any  more  general 
fact)  the  spontaneous  decline,  either  of  the  local 
changes  which  constitute  inflammation,  or  of  the 
more  general  changes  which  produce  idiopathic  fever, 
or  the  slower  or  less  complete,  but  still  perceptible. 
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remissions  of  morbid  actions  often  observed  in 
chronic  and  even  in  organic  diseases/^ 

In  fact  it  is  an  universal  law  of  nature  that  every 
artificial  action  must  originate  in  some  propelling 
cause,  and  that  all  motion  thus  originating  must 
ultimately  terminate  per  se.  The  ball  upon  the 
billiard-table,  struck  by  the  cue,  will  roll  on  until 
the  impulse  so  given  to  it  has  exhausted  itself;  the 
arrow  shot  from  the  bow  is  set  in  motion  by  an 
extraneous  power  which  gives  it  the  direction  it 
should  take,  it  cannot  continue  its  course  ad  infini- 
turn,  but  must  fall  back  upon  tlie  earth  in  a  parabolic 
line  prescribed  by  nature. 

As  it  is  with  the  ball  and  the  arrow,  so  is  it  with 
the  spontaneous  cessation  of  all  morbid  actions  or 
diseases ;  and  if  such  be  the  natural  explanation  and 
true  interpretation  of  the  phenomena,  we  are  inevi- 
tably led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  opinion  of  Sir 
John  Forbes,  based  upon  the  assumption  of  a  curative 
power  in  the  living  economy,  is  not  only  unnecessary 
but  positively  erroneous,  and  can  only  be  regarded 
as  a  philosophical  romance,  opposed  to  reason,  and 
contradictory  to  fact. 

There  is  one  apparently  valid  objection  which  may 
be  urged  to  my  views  which  should  not  be  passed 
over  in  silence.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  conclude 
this  chapter  with  its  refutation. 

It  may  be  said,  and  indeed  it  is  actually  assumed 
by  Sir  J.  Eorbes,  that  all  phenomena,  abnormal 
secretions  and  excretions,  characteristic  of  the  gra- 
dual declension  and  ultimate  termination  of  diseases 
coincident  with,  or  preceding  a  transient  amelioration 
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or  the  complete  recovery  of  liealtli,,  are  salutary 
processes  designed  by  Nature  for  their  cures^  and 
dependent  upon  the  conservative  forces  of  the  eco- 
nomy. In  illustration  of  which  proposition  are  ad- 
vanced every  species  of  abnormal  products^  secre- 
tory and  excretory — fevers_,  inflammations_,  cutaneous 
eruptions,,  purulent  deposits^  haemorrhages^  serous 
eflPiisions,  expectorations,  vomitings,  convulsions, 
hysteria ;  indeed,  there  is  no  single  form  in  the  vast 
catalogue  of  diseases  which  has  not  from  time  to 
time,  and  by  some  or  other  partisan,  been  adduced 
as  exemplifying  nature^s  salutary  processes,  down 
even  to  death  itself.  For,  writes  Sir  John  Forbes 
(p.  117),  ''^it  would  be  strange  if  we  were  to  believe 
the  consummation  in  death  to  be  the  work  of  Nature, 
and  yet  refuse  her  the  privilege  of  restoring  health." 

So  then  this  unique  force  inherent  in  the  living 
economy,  and  the  cause  of  all  its  functions,  is  gene- 
rative, hygienic,  conservative,  morbific  or  Lethiferous 
— a  marvellous  conception,  more  astounding  than 
Nature  herself. 

Without,  however,  considering  medicine  a  Tower 
of  Babel — without  annihilating  all  distinction  of 
language,  and  confounding  all  differences  between 
destruction  and  organization,  it  is  impossible  to  call 
diseases  processes  of  health,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
designate  the  same  phenomena  by  two  opposite  and 
contradictory  terms. 

But  if  this  strange  perversion  of  language  be 
allowed,  will  Sir  John  Forbes  inform  us  upon  what 
principles,  physiological  or  pathological,  the  physi- 
cian  at   the  bedside  of  a   patient   is   to   recognise 
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whether  the  phenomena  are  disease-producing  or 
health-restoring  ?  In  a  word^  if  we  acknowledge 
what  the  whole  tenor  of  the  preceding  discussion 
has  gone  to  demonstrate,  that  health  and  disease  are 
two  essentially  distinct  states — that  disease  is  morbid 
action_,  which,  like  every  motion  produced  by  an  arti- 
ficial impulse,  must  be  circumscribed  within  certain 
temporal  and  local  habitations — that  all  the  pheno- 
mena which  mark  the  ultimate  termination  of  dis- 
eases are  essentially  morbid  effects  of  purely  morbific 
causes,  and  that  as  every  cause  must  contain  its 
effects,  therefore  these  final  results  constitute 
integral  parts  of  the  morbid  action,  localised  in  a 
region,  system,  or  organ,  according  to  the  law  of 
morbid  affinity,  the  inference  is  obvious  that  the 
dogma  of  nature,  originating  in  speculation  and 
misconception,  and  based  upon  a  preconceived  and 
erroneous  belief  that  diseases  are  salutary  processes, 
is  a  groundless  and  contradictory  hypothesis,  which 
no  ingenuity  of  logic  or  language  can  justify.  Hence, 
then,  the  explanation  which  I  have  given  of  the 
spontaneous  cessation  of  disease,  being,  as  I  humbly 
submit,  consistent  with  reason  and  fact,  should  be 
accepted  as  the  right  interpretation  of  that  pheno- 
menon. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  superficial  observers  and 
non-professional  thinkers  may  say  that  the  ultimate 
result  being  similar,  it  can  be  of  little  consequence 
whether  it  be,  with  Sir  John  Forbes,  admitted  that 
nature  cures  diseases,  or  whether  it  be  explained  in 
conformity  with  my  views,  that  disease  dies  away 
spontaneously  by   virtue   of  its   autonomic  law  of 
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diffusion  in  time  and  space.  But  such  an  opinion 
would  argue  much  ignorance  of  the  consequences 
likely  to  result  from  the  practical  adoption  of  one 
or  other  of  the  above  hypotheses.  While  the  former 
speculation  leads  inevitably  to  scepticism,  rendering 
medical  art  a  game  of  chance;  the  latter  establishes 
the  right,  duty,  necessity,  and  validity  of  art  in  all 
cases  of  disease.  Of  the  truth  of  my  explanation  I 
am  thoroughly  convinced,  and  have  no  hesitation  in 
urging  it  with  all  my  power  upon  the  reader. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE    DOGMA    OF    NATURE    CONSIDERED    IN   A 
THERAPEDTICAL  POINT  OP  YIEW. 


Medicus  curat  morbos,  Natura  saiiat." — Hippocrates. 


In  tlie  preceding  chapters  I  liave  endeavoured  to 
demonstrate,  first,  that  the  dogma  of  naturalism  had 
its  origin  in  simple  philosophical  speculation,  intro- 
duced arbitrarily  by  Hippocrates,  into  the  then 
nascent  state  of  medical  science ;  next,  that  it  is  a 
physiological  error  based  upon  a  misconception  of 
the  natural  properties  of  the  vital  forces;  and 
further,  that  pathologically  it  is  but  verbal  sophistry. 
In  the  course  of  my  argument  I  have  found  oppor- 
tunities of  demonstrating  that  health  and  disease, 
like  light  and  darkness,  exclude  each  other;  that 
disease  consists  essentially  in  the  substitution  of 
some  morbid  actions  for  the  normal  play  of  the 
organism,  which  necessarily  implies  the  suppression 
or  state  of  passivity  of  the  self-preserving  power 
inherent  in  the  living  economy,  and  finally  that  all 
morbid  actions,  conformably  to  the  pathological  law 
of  necessity,  must  terminate,  either — 
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1.  Spontaneously^  as  wlien  the  morbific  cause  is 
withdrawn,  or  the  morbid  action  diflPused  in  time  and 
space. 

2.  In  persisting  abnormal  states  not  incompatible 
with  life_,  but  opposed  to  the  healthy  play  of  the 
organism. 

3.  In  death  or  the  absolute  extinction  of  the 
natural  conservative  forces. 

Following  the  chain  of  facts  and  arguments  in 
refutation  of  naturalism^  we  come  now  to  discuss  the 
subject  in  relation  to  that  branch  of  medicine 
which  has  for  its  object  the  treatment  of  diseases_, 
and  is  technically  called  therapeutics.  And  in  this 
chapter  I  hope  to  adduce  additional  and  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  hypothesis  of  a  curative  force 
inherent  in  the  living  economy  is  a  petitio  principiij 
not  only  scientifically  fallacious  but  practically 
absurd. 

There  has  been  at  various  periods  in  the  history  of 
medicine  a  tendency  in  the  very  faculty  itself  to 
deny  the  reality,,  and  impugn  the  validity,  of  medical 
art,  and  to  attribute  the  cure  of  diseases  either  to 
chance  or  to  nature.  The  treatise  ^'Hepi  Texvrjs/' 
forming  part  of  the  Hippocratic  collection,  and 
which  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  specimens  of 
medical  literature,  for  the  lofty  tone  of  its  diction,  its 
philosophical  spirit,  and  the  logical  force  of  its  argu- 
ments, was  intended  to  combat  the  errors  of  the 
sophists  of  that  remote  epoch,  who  attributed  the 
cures  of  diseases  to  " v  tvxv/'  "chance"  or 
"luck." 
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But  whether  the  cure  of  diseases  be  attributed  to 
*'  V  T^x*)  '^  or  ^^  i'l  (j)V(Tis/'  to  chance  or  to  nature  (for 
rightly  apprehended  the  terms  are  synonymous),  the 
causes  which  gave  rise  then,  as  now,  to  this  class  of 
medical  sceptics,  are  to  be  sought  mainly — 

1.  In  the  natural  liniitation  of  art. 

2.  In  the  spontaneous  recovery  of  diseases  without 
the  application  of  medicinal  substances. 

3.  In  the  conflicting  hypotheses  and  erroneous 
doctrines  of  the  ruling  school  of  medical  art. 

4.  In  the  injurious  results  arising  from  ignorance 
and  the  malpractices  and  abuses  of  drug-medication. 

The  revival  of  naturalism  by  Sir  John  Forbes  is 
more  or  less  welcomed  by  all  the  numerous  sects  of 
the  so-called  legitimate  or  rational  school.  Finding 
it  impossible  to  deny  the  cogent  facts  upon  which 
the  efficacy  and  superiority  of  the  homoeopathic 
method  of  treatment,  in  the  vast  majority  of  diseases 
is  based — they  are  glad  to  resuscitate  the  dogma  of 
naturalism  as  a  happy  expedient  to  justify  the  old 
school  in  its  attempts  to  subvert  truth ; — to  ofl'er 
obstacles  to  the  progress  of  art,  and  to  retard  the 
final  triumph  of  the  therapeutical  reform  represented 
by  the  rising  school  of  homoeopathy.  The  revival  of 
this  dogma  must,  however,  be  regarded  only  as  the 
sign  of  a  critical  period  in  medicine,  and  as  history 
clearly  demonstrates  that  the  transition  from  an  old 
to  a  new  order  of  ideas  constitutes  an  epoch  of  mental 
evolution,  the  predominant  features  of  which  are 
characterised  always  by  various  degrees  of  philoso- 
phical  doubt  in  some,   and    absolute  scepticism   in 
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others^  so  it  is  no  matter  of  surprise  to  find  in  the 
present,  as  in  former  times,  a  man  like  Sir  Jolin 
Forbes  witli  sufficient  judgment  to  recognise  the 
fallacy  of  the  old  school,  wanting  decision  and  courage 
to  recognise  the  new  order  of  ideas,  and  falling 
between  the  two  into  a  scepticism  which  is,  as  the 
following  estimate  of  art  will  show,  as  opposed  to 
common  sense  as  it  is  repugnant  to  the  general 
reason  of  mankind, 

'^'^  Nature,"  says  Sir  John  Forbes  (p.  15), 
^^  possesses  vastly  greater  power  than  art  in  curing 
disease."  And  after  thus  impugning  art,  he  goes  on 
to  say  (p.  163),  ^'  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  any  one,  of  the  truth  of  the  general  fact  of  the 
sufficiency  of  nature  to  cure  most  of  our  curable 
diseases  without  any  assistance  from  art,"  although, 
continues  this  cogent  reasoner  and  enthusiastic 
partisan  of  naturalism,  '^  unquestioTiably  such  cure 
may  be  facilitated  and  rendered  more  rapid  in  any 
case  by  the  appliances  of  art,  either  in  its  regiminal 
or  medicinal  form."  What  a  strange  contradiction  do 
these  extracts  imply.  Is  it  possible  for  a  man  more 
efPectually  to  refute  himself,  and  contradict  the  whole 
purpose  of  his  work  than  has  been  done  by  Sir  John 
Forbes  in  the  contradictory  sentences  of  the  above 
single  paragraph. 

Again  (p.  256),  he  writes,  "with  the  exception  of 
a  very  few,  and  those  comparatively  insignificant 
diseases,  the  medical  art  does  not  possess  the  power 
of  curing  diseases  in  a  direct  positive  manner." 
Ignoring  completely  his  own  opinion  previously 
quoted,  as  to  the  power  of  art  in  facilitating  and  ren- 
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dering  more  rapid  tlie  cure  of  diseases  by  nature^  and 
repudiating  the  direct  and  positive  method  of  cure  in 
conformity  witli  the  therapeutical  reform  of  Homoeo- 
pathy; it  can  sm-prise  no  one  that  Sir  John  should 
have  fallen  into  the  error  of  impugning  the  validity 
of  true  medical  art.  He  continues_,  at  the  same 
page^  "  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  medical 
art^  even  when  exerting  its  powers  most  successfully^ 
can  in  strict  language  hardly  be  said  to  cure  diseases 
at  all."  And  again  (p.  25 7) ^  he  writes,,  "  only  in  a 
minute  proportion  of  cases^  can  it  be  asserted  with 
any  certainty  of  truth,  that  the  mediation  of  art  has 
saved  life  that  would  have  been  lost  without  its 
interference." 

Whether  Sir  John  Forbes  is  prepared  to  follow  to 
their  logical  consequences  the  opinions  he  has 
asserted  in  the  above  quotations  it  is  difficult  to 
determine,  looking  at  the  diametrically  opposite 
judgments  he  has  also  pronounced  on  the  same 
subject.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  inquire  into  or 
impugn  his  motives,  but  as  the  ostensible  object  of 
his  book  is  to  maintain  the  nothingness  of  art,  and  the 
allsufficiency  of  the  curative  force  of  nature,  all  I 
can  say  is,  that  if  the  foregoing  assertions  be  correct, 
and  if  medical  art  be  such  as  it  is  estimated  and 
represented  in  the  above  quotations,  the  legitimate 
inference  to  be  drawn  is,  that  medicine  is  a  fatal 
delusion.  And  to  be  consistent  with  himself.  Sir 
John  Forbes  would  do  well  to  imitate  Paracelsus,  who, 
it  is  said,  publicly  burned  from  his  professor^ s  chair 
all  the  records  of  medical  art  within  his  reach. 

But  although  medical  art,  like  all  human  know- 
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ledge,  is  necessarily  imperfect,  and  has  its  natural 
limitation;  altliough  it  may  not  always  succeed  in 
curing  diseases  nor  in  preventing  their  frequent 
termination  in  death ;  and  although  it  is  often 
injurious  from  the  malpractices  and  abuses  of  reme- 
dial agents ;  nevertheless  it  is  an  imperious  necessity 
of  man,  having  its  root  in  the  constitution  of 
human  nature,  and  no  sophistry  can  ever  deprive 
him  of  his  birthright  to  seek  external  aid  for  the 
cure  of  his  maladies.  Thus,  originating  in  instinct, 
and  cultivated  as  an  art,  therapeutics  is  the  accumu- 
lated result  of  the  observations,  researches,  disco- 
veries, experience,  and  reasonings  of  ages  successively 
developed,  perfected  and  systematised,  with  the  needs 
of  society  and  progress  of  civilisation ;  and  in  pro- 
portion to  the  skill  of  the  artist  so  will  it  always 
influence  in  every  case,  either  for  good  or  for  evil, 
the  march,  progress,  and  termination  of  diseases. 

Now,  if  such  be  the  importance  and  true  estimate 
of  art,  it  is  evident  that  Sir  John  Eorbes^s  assumption 
of  the  all-sufficiency  and  superiority  of  nature  over 
it  must  be  fallacious ;  and  that  it  is  actually  so,  I 
now  proceed  to  prove — first,  from  his  own  candid 
confession,  that  nature  ever  requires  the  aid  of  art. 

"  Unquestionably,"  he  says,  speaking  of  nature^ s 
power  to  cure  most  curable  diseases  (p.  163),  ''^such 
cures  may  be  facilitated  and  rendered  more  rapid  by 
the  appliances  of  art,  either  in  its  regiminal  or  medi" 
cinal  form."  And  (p.  258)  he  adds,  ""^  medical  art 
proves  itself  to  be  not  simply  useful  but  most  valua- 
ble, in  almost  every  case  of  disease,  slight  or  severe, 
curable   or    incur  able  J  ^     And   again,    *^^  Nature   can 
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almost  always  be  helped,,  negatively  or  positively^  if 
not  in  both  ways^  by  those  who  possess  the  neces- 
sary knowledge  and  skill/^  And  further  (p.  261), 
he  asserts,  '^^ According  to  the  lowest  estimate  that 
can  be  justly  formed  of  the  medical  art,  it  must  still 
hold  its  pre-eminence  as  one  of  the  greatest  boons 
that  human  intellect  has  ever  elaborated  for  the 
benefit  of  man^s  estate/^  And  lastly,  he  adds, 
"  With  all  its  feebleness,  and  all  its  uncertainties,  it 
(medical  art)  possesses,  and  must  ever  possess,  a 
sufficiency  of  solid  truth  and  solid  power  to  make  it 
worthy  the  study  and  pursuit  of  the  noblest  intel- 
lects and  the  tenderest  hearts." 

From  the  above  quotations,  it  will  be  apparent  to 
the  reader  that  Sir  John  Forbes  not  only  belies 
the  whole  purpose  of  his  book, — that  he  not  only 
concurs  in  my  estimate  of  the  necessity  and  utility 
of  art, — but  that  in  contradiction  of  his  primarily 
expressed  opinions,  he  positively  affirms  the  supe- 
riority of  art  over  nature,  and  so  confutes  the 
opinion  he  intended  to  substantiate.  How,  after 
this,  he  could  assert  as  he  has  done  (p.  256),  that 
'^  Medical  art  can  hardly  be  said  to  cure  disease  at 
all,"  would  be  a  matter  of  great  surprise,  if  we  did 
not  know  how  weak,  variable,  and  inconsistent  are  our 
human  abilities,  and  to  what  depth  of  absurdity  the 
most  transcendent  genius  may  be  led  to  descend  by 
the  logical  sequence  of  false  premises. 

But  art  and  nature  cannot  be  equally  and  to- 
gether true ;  one  or  the  other  must  of  necessity  be 
false.  There  can  be  no  medium.  Art  cannot  be 
partially  correct,  nor  can  nature  be  true  to-day  and 
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false  to-morrow.  If  medical  art  exists,  as  Sir  John 
Forbes  admits,  it  may  be  misapplied  by  the  unskil- 
ful artist ;  but  as  a  principle  it  must  be  wholly  true, 
and  always  applicable  to  every  case  of  disease. 

NoYf  assuming,  for  argument's  sake,  that  the  vis 
vitm  is  also  a  therapeutic  agent,  and  admitting  with 
Sir  John  Forbes  and  his  partisans  that  the  final  ter- 
minations of  diseases  are  curative  processes ;  that  in 
fact,  what  the  common  sense  of  the  "  vulgar  illegiti- 
mates'' of  the  profession  commonly  call  disease,  is, 
according  to  the  refinement  of  the  legitimates  of  the 
^'^ rational  school,"  simply  remedial  action;  the  first 
question  which  naturally  suggests  itself  to  the  be- 
nighted class  of  physicians  is,  how  comes  this  cura- 
tive force  of  nature  ever  to  require  the  assistance  of 
art,  if,  as  Sir  John  Forbes  affirms,  "  there  can  be  no 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  one  of  the  truth  of  the 
general  fact  of  the  sufficiency  of  nature  to  cure  most 
of  our  curable  diseases  without  any  assistance  from 
art?'' 

In  order  to  explain  the  paradox  of  a  curative  force 
always  requiring  the  aid  of  an  art,  the  very  exist- 
ence of  which  it  virtually  repudiates,  it  is  admitted 
by  Sir  John  Forbes  and  all  abettors-  of  naturalism, 
that  nature,  or  the  curative  force,  does  not  exist  in 
its  primal  conditions,  "  because  the  perfect  health- 
restoring  power  of  the  perfect  Adam  cannot  exist  in 
his  imperfect  descendants ;"  and  hence  they  explain 
that  this  curative  agent  is  constantly  liable  to  error, 
that  it  is  sometimes  excessive,  sometimes  deficient 
or  inefficient,  sometimes  too  rapid,  too  violent,  or 
too  prolonged  in  its  action.     It  is  also  admitted  that 
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it  is  at  times  capricious_,  misdirecting  its  energy 
upon  organs  incapable,,  from  tlieir  feebleness^  of  sup-r 
porting  its  stimulating  force^  or  upon  parts  which 
are  already  over- excited ;  and  so^  frequently,  instead 
of  proving  itself  a  therapeutic  agent,  it  becomes  a 
deleterious  and  destructive  power,  not  only  failing  to 
cure,  but  aggravating  the  danger  of  the  disease,  as 
Sir  John  Forbes  admits  in  the  following  quotation 
(p.  118)  :  "Nature  is  the  great,  if  not  the  sole, 
cause  of  death  in  disease/^ 

Now,  if  such  be  the  general  results  of  the  action 
of  the  health-restoring  agent  of  nature,  for  which 
Sir  John  Forbes  so  strenuously  contends,  it  becomes 
at  once  obvious  that  they  are,  to  say  the  least,  unsatis- 
factory and  uncertain.  And  as  the  aid  which  it  proffers 
to  suffering  humanity  is  without  rule  or  method,  the 
cure  of  diseases  by  nature  is  simply  the  principle  of 
chance,  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  system.  So^  then, 
medicine  erected  upon  the  basis  of  mere  expectation 
may  be  a  valuable  method  of  cure,  "  vastly  superior,^ ^ 
in  the  estimation  of  Sir  John  Forbes,  ^'  to  art ;"  but 
it  certainly  is  not  the  tuto,  cito,  et  jucunde  of  true 
healing  art,  nor  is  it  the  method  that  experience 
warrants,  or  that  the  reason  and  common  sense  of 
mankind  would  consent  to  adopt. 

It  may,  however,  be  said  by  some — and  this  indeed 
constitutes,  as  I  have  before  admitted,  the  main 
argument  of  Sir  John  Forbes — '^  that  diseases  do 
occasionally  terminate  in  the  recovery  of  health, 
without  the  aid  of  medicinal  agents,"  and  conse- 
quently that  it  is  nature  that,  cures.  Before  reply- 
ing to  this  gratuitous   assertion,    I  would  premise 
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that  the  principle  at  issue  is  not  whether  disease^  if 
left  to  itself  J  may  not  terminate  naturally.  Taking 
this  for  granted^  I  have  hitherto  signalised  the  three- 
fold natural  modes  of  morbid  terminations^  and  have 
offered  those  explanations  of  their  supposed  curative 
processes  that  appeared  to  me  to  be  most  consis- 
tent with  the  nature  of  the  phenomena.  But  it  can- 
not be  said  to  follow  that_,  because  pharmaceutic 
agents  have  not  been  applied  in  certain  cases^  the 
series  of  morbid  phenomena  characteristic  of  the 
ultimate  termination  of  diseases  and  the  accidental 
recovery  of  health  which  occasionally  follows^  are  to 
be  regarded  as  salutary  processes_,  attributable  to  an 
imaginary  curative  power  of  natui-e.  To  limit  the 
idea  of  therapeutics  to  a  mere  system  of  drug  medi- 
cation would  be  but  a  miserably  narrow  and  incom- 
plete conception  of  medical  art :  there  is^  in  truth^ 
remedial  action  in  a  hundred  ways  and  means_,  as 
much_,  if  not  more^  in  a  look,  a  word,  in  love,  friend- 
ship, joy,  and  hope,  in  any  other  pleasurable 
emotion,  judiciously  employed  and  carefully  adapted 
to  the  varieties  of  mental  constitution  and  the  genius 
of  the  various  classes  of  affections  to  which  man  is 
subject,  than  in  the  most  virulent  poisons  comprised 
in  the  vast  arsenal  of  our  modern  pharmacopoeias ; 
and  requiring  of  the  physician  practically  as  much 
tact,  judgment,  and  skill,  in  their  administration  and 
application  to  the  treatment  of  diseases  as  are  neces- 
sary in  the  selection  of  any  pharmaceutical  agent. 

It  is  therefore  sufficiently  clear,  from  the  prece- 
ding remarks,  that  medicinal  agents  constitute  a 
part  only  of  the  immense  resources  of  medical  art, 
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and  tliat  wliere  recovery  of  liealth  ensues  in  cases  in 
whicli  disease  is  left  to  die  out  without  drug  medica- 
tion^  it  is  necessary  to  determine,,  before  any  infer- 
ence may  be  drawn  in  favour  of  naturalism  from  tbe 
mere  sequence  or  coincident  event  of  curC;  wbether 
tbere  was  any  intervention  of  art  by  the  application 
of  some  other  of  its  manifold  remedial  means — a 
problem^  tlie  solution  of  wbicb  suggests  naturally  a 
survey  of  tbe  resources  of  medical  art. 

Independently  of  any  considerations  respecting  tbeir 
intrinsic  value^  relative  merits^  and  proper  application, 
all  tbe  known  remedial  means  of  medical  art  may  be 
divided  into  tbe  tbree  following  classes  of  agents : 

1. 

Tbe  bygieniCj  comprising  all  climatal,  regiminal  and 
bomogeneous  elements,  objects,  or  agencies,  tbat  are 
necessary  to  and  used  by,  tbe  organism  in  its  normal 
functional  processes,  sucb  as  ligbt,  air,  food,  clotbing, 
exercise  (mental  as  well  as  corporeal),  together  witb 
social,  intellectual,  and  passional  influences. 

2. 

Tbe  cbirurgical  is  tbat  branch  of  therapeutics  which 
embraces  all  manual  aid  and  instrumental  processes 
required  by  art  in  the  treatment  of  disease. 

3. 

The  pharmaceutical  consists  of  all  heterogeneous 
substances  which  are  neither  convertible  into,  nor 
capable  of  forming  a  part  of,  tbe  vital  tissues  j  but 
which,  when  introduced  into  the  living  economy  in 
its  normal  state,  possess  an  inherent  power  of 
modifying  the  functions  and  altering  tbe  structure 
of  the  organism. 
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Sucli  then  are  the  resources  of  art;  and  I  think 
that  the  very  fact  of  their  existence  and  universal 
adaptation  to  the  unity  of  man^  is  sufficient  to  de- 
monstrate that  life^  whether  in  health  or  in  disease^ 
is  impossible  without  extraneous  aid;  that_,  in  a 
wordj  it  is  always  dependent  upon  circumambient 
media  of  some  kind  for  existence^  and  that  in  a 
medical  point  of  view^  it  may  with  safety  be  asserted 
that  all  things  in  relation  to  man  are  either  homo- 
geneous or  heterogeneous_,  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  world  good  or  bad  exclusively.  The  herb 
which  is  good_,  useful_,  and  health-giving  to-day^  to- 
morrow may  be  bad_,  pernicious_,  repugnant^  and 
disease-producing ;  the  pharmaceutic  agents  which  in 
health  are  poisonous^  in  disease  become  remedial ;  and 
hence  all  extraneous  substances  capable  of  influencing 
life  at  all,  may  operate  either  for  good  or  for  evil_, 
the  difference  of  result  being  dependent  upon,  and 
determined  by_,  the  actual  conditions  of  the  individual 
subjected  to  their  influence, — and  the  rules  whereby 
we  are  enabled  to  know  when  and  how  all  things  are 
to  be  applied  for  the  health  and  happiness  of  man- 
kind, compose  really  art,  whatever  systematic  form 
it  may  assume,  and  whether  they  may  belong  to 
the  hygienic,  chirurgical,  or  pharmaceutical  class  of 
agencies. 

Hence  it  is  obvious  that  everything,  whatever  its 
intrinsic  nature,  which  exercises  a  salutary  influence 
upon  disease,  either  by  modifying  in  some  degree  its 
intensity,  duration,  and  character,  or  by  controlling 
or  counteracting  its  march,  development,  and  termi- 
nation^ must  be  considered  virtually  a  remedial  agency; 
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and  that  whatever  is  capable  of  putting  an  end  to 
morbid  actions  or  processes_,  whether  adapted  and 
applied  in  accordance  with  fixed  mleSj  or  from 
individual  experience  and  observation^  must  be 
regarded  as  curative ;  and  it  is  the  accumulation  of 
the  results  of  such  experience  and  observation,,  which 
constitute  the  foundation  of  what  may  be  termed  the 
therapeutics  of  art^  in  contradistinction  to  the 
therapeutics  of  nature^  which  is  purely  of  instinctive 
origin^  without  rule  or  precept^  and  consists  of  the 
appropriation  of  external  remedial  aid^  in  accordance 
with  the  innate  impulses  of  our  natural  instincts^ 
which  instincts^  as  seen  in  the  natural  history  of 
animalsj  as  well  as  in  savage  races  of  man^  offer^  as 
I  have  before  remarked^  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
necessity  and  universality  of  art. 

Thus  all  the  resources  of  medical  art  may  be 
classified  under  one  or  other  of  the  before-mentioned 
categories.  And  although  each  class  may  have  de- 
finite spheres  of  action^  and  ofi'er  special  adaptedness  to 
particular  types  of  maladies^  and  although  the  merits 
of  their  respective  curative  processes  may  be  variously 
estimated^  yet  in  truth  the  hygienic  and  chirurgical 
means  are  as  much  remedial  agencies  as  the  phar- 
maceutical; for  all  are  subject  equally  to  the  rules 
and  principles  of  art^  and^  separately  or  conjointly^ 
may  be  made  subservient  to  the  sanation  of  every 
morbid  state  under  given  circumstances^  in  their 
proper  occasions^  and  in  proportion  to  the  skill  of 
the  physician. 

It  is  erroneous  therefore  to  conclude^  with  the 
partisans  of  naturalism^  that  the  therapeutics  of  art 
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implies  simply  tlie  administration  of  drugs,,  and  it  is 
as  unjast  as  fallacious  to  exclude  from  the  scope  of 
the  physician^  s  appliances  the  hygienic  and  chirur- 
gical  classes  of  remedial  agencies^  and  to  estimate 
the  powers  of  art  exclusively  by  the  results  of  its 
pharmaceutical  class  of  agents^  as  is  done  by  Sir 
John  Forbes^  in  accordance  with  the  absolute 
standard  of  the  vicious^  indirect^  and  heroic  system 
of  his  school — a  school  which^  according  to  his  own 
admission^  and  in  his  own  language  (p.  209)^  ^'^  leaves 
all  the  huge  mass  of  human  maladies  to  the  chances 
and  uncertainties  of  a  treatment  which  is  neither 
precise  in  its  indications^  direct  in  its  action^  nor 
positive  in  its  results/^ 

We  have  seen  that  the  superiority  of  nature  over 
art  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  ultimate 
terminations  of  disease  are  salutary  processes  of 
nature^  a  position  which  Sir  John  Forbes  endeavours 
to  strengthen  by  a  series  of  contradictory  and  con- 
flicting arguments.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  show — 
and  from  an  examination  and  analysis  of  the  very 
evidence  adduced  by  him  in  support  of  the  pretended 
cures  of  nature — that  the  whole  superstructure  of 
naturalism  rests  upon  a  quicksand. 

If  natural  therapeutics  has  any  meaning  it  signifies 
that  diseases  are  cured^  mero  motu,  without  any 
extraneous  aid^  for  says  Sir  John  Forbes  (p.  78) ^ 
^'  If  nature  without  any  extraneous  aid  can  build  up 
diseases^  there  would  seem  no  substantial  reason 
why  she  should  not  be  equally  able  to  effect  their 
removal."  Yet^  with  his  wonted  inconsistency^  Sir 
John  has    asserted   (p.    36)^   ^^that  in  no   form   of 
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medical  practice  are  the  agencies  whicli  are  classed 
iiiider  tlie  term  *"  regiminal '  altogether  absent/^ 

Is  there  then  in  these  cases  nothing  done  by  art? 
Does  Sir  John  Forbes  mean  to  assert  that  the 
application  of  hygienic  agents  in  the  treatment  of 
diseases  is  not  extraneous  aid  ?  does  not  the  selection 
of  regiminal  agencies  presuppose  a  knowledge  of 
health  and  disease^  and  of  the  influences^  good  or 
bad^  of  the  innumerable  class  of  remedial  agencies — 
and  is  or  is  not  this  knowledge,,  art  ?  Is  it  a  matter 
of  indifference  whether  the  patient  adopts  abstinence 
or  a  vegetable  diet^ — is  there  no  principle^  rule^  or 
experience  to  guide  his  physician^  in  the  choice  of 
an  appropriate  regimen?  How  many  patients^  I 
wonder^  have  been^  and  are  beings  sacrificed  to  the 
ignorance  of  the  medical  profession  upon  regiminal 
agencies  alone  ?  Is  it  not  art  that  has  determined 
that  among  all  the  means  devised  for  the  cure  of  the 
ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to^  there  is  none  more  difficult 
in  their  application  than  the  hygienic  class  ? 

But^  view  it  as  he  may^  it  is  impossible  for  Sir 
John  Forbes  to  maintain  that  when  health  is  restored 
by  the  regiminal  method  of  cure,  the  means  em- 
ployed do  not  constitute  extraneous  aid;  and  ad- 
mitting thisj  it  becomes  impossible  to  exclude  this 
kind  of  agents  from  their  due  place  in  the  class  of 
positive  remedies.  Indeed,  Sir  John  himself  confesses 
(p.  191),  that  they  are  invaluable  as  curative  agents 
in  the  treatment  of  actual  disease,  when  fitly  ap- 
plied, and  in  the  proper  cases.  And  if  it  be  true, 
and  few  physicians  will  care  to  dispute  it,  that  the 
great  majority  of  diseases,   acute  and  chronic,   are 
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amenable  to  tlie  metliod  of  cure,,  and  that  seven 
eighths  of  actual  diseases  are  partially  cured  by  the 
hygienic  class  of  remedial  agencies^  it  must  be 
obvious  that  the  hypothesis  of  the  superiority  of 
nature  is  a  fallacy^  and  that  the  entire  fabric  of 
natural  therapeutics  when  attacked_,  disappears  in  the 
quicksand  upon  which  is  reared  the  foundation  of 
naturalism. 

Let  us  next  interrogate  the  evidences  of  the 
chirurgical  class  of  artificial  means.  The  power_, 
value,  and  efficacy  of  the  manual  and  instrumental 
processes  comprised  in  the  chirurgical  resources  of 
art — are  so  marvellous  that  it  would  be  superfluous 
for  me  to  offer  evidences  of  them,  or  of  their  results. 
I  will  therefore  content  myself  with  the  opinions  of 
the  author  of  '  Natm*e  and  Art  in  Disease,^  upon  the 
subject : 

^^When,"  writes  Sir  John  Forbes  (p.  136),  ^'the 
life  that  is  manifestly  ebbing  away  from  a  bleeding 
wound  is  instantaneously  saved  by  the  ligature  of  an 
artery ;  when  we  see  the  displacement  of  an  organ  or 
limb^  producing  in  the  first  place  much  distressing 
pain,  and  necessarily  tending  to  permanent  incapacity 
or  death,  removed  at  once  by  the  skilled  manipulations 
or  by  the  knife  of  the  surgeon ;  when  we  see  in  the 
case  of  a  portion  of  the  body  crushed  into  hopeless 
disorganization  by  external  violence,  or  smit  with  a 
mortal  gangrene  that  cannot  be  stayed,  the  dead  or 
diseased  portion  severed  at  once  from  the  organism 
it  would  have  destroyed,  and  life  so  saved  and 
health  restored ;  we  need  no  reasoning  to  prove  to 
us  the  reality  and  potency,  and  inestimable  value  of 
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an   art    wliich   can   do    sucli    great   and   admirable 
tHngs." 

Yet  Sir  John  Forbes  most  unjustifiably  sets  aside 
the  cbirurgical  as  well  as  the  hygienic  classes  of 
remedial  agencies^  and  taking  bis  standard  of  com- 
parison exclusively  from  the  abuses  of  tbe  vicious 
polypbarmatic  system  of  treatment^  forms  an  erro- 
neous estimate  of  art  and  a  false  conception  of  tbe 
superiority  of  nature.  With  such  a  process  of 
subtraction  and  diminution^  it  may  be  possible  to 
prove  that  one  thousand  cures  are  only  ten.  But^ 
however  numerous  and  varied  its  parts  may  be^  the 
life  of  an  organism  is  ever  one^  the  unity  of  man  is 
an  integral  whole;  whether  in  the  normal  or  abnormal 
state^  it  is  an  indivisible  unity^  and_,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware^  no  one  has  attempted  to  divide  physiology 
into  external  and  internal ;  but  to  suit  his  purpose^ 
Sir  John  Forbes  has  not  hesitated  to  avail  himself 
of  the  ancient  frequent  division  of  pathology 
into  external  and  internal_,  and  in  virtue  of  this 
unscientific  and  unwarrantable  distinction  he  has 
proceeded  to  exclude  the  chirurgical  class  of  thera- 
peutical resources  in  his  estimate  of  art  and  nature, 
in  diseases.  So_,  artfully,,  he  has  withdrawn  one  of  the 
most  powerful  series  of  proofs  against  the  dogma  of 
naturalism. 

Among  the  great  triumphs  of  science  in  modern 
times  there  is  perhaps  none  more  remarkable  and 
important  than  our  increased  knowledge  of  the 
absolute  value  of  pharmaceutic  agents^  and  the 
consequent  improvement  in  the  method  of  their 
application  to  the  combat  of  disea.se.     Diseases  are 
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as  rife  now  as  they  were  in  former  days^  nay^  from 
our  present  complicated  and  unsettled  social  system^ 
as  well  as  from  numerous  other  causes  incidental  to 
an  epoch  of  transition^  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
amount  of  disease  may  have  increased;  but  this 
much  is  certain^  that  the  progress  made  in  the 
materia  medica  of  therapeutics  has  entirely  changed 
the  proverbial  uncertainty  of  medical  art  into  a 
degree  of  precision  equal  to  the  most  advanced  of 
the  sister  arts ;  that  it  has  diminished  considerably 
the  amount  and  intensity  of  pain  and  suffering, 
abridged  the  duration  of  disease,  augmented  the 
chances  of  recovery,  made  death  less  frequent,  and 
added  to  the  average  duration  of  human  existence. 
Such,  however,  is  not,  it  would  seem,  the  opinion  of 
the  author  of  '  Nature  and  Art  in  Disease,^  who,  in 
order  to  justify  the  assumed  superiority  of  nature's 
curative  power,  finds  himself  compelled  to  repudiate 
the  past  and  deride  the  present,  and  who,  like  the 
rich  man  referred  to  by  Quintillian,  poisons  all  the 
flowers  in  his  garden  lest  his  neighbour's  bees  should 
extract  honey  from  them. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  administration  of 
pharmaceutical  agencies,  according  to  the  system  of 
the  soi-disant  physiological  or  rational  school,  is 
not  only  utterly  false  in  principle,  but  is  in  practice 
always  mischievous  and  hazardous,  and  frequently 
fatal.  The  following  case  will  illustrate  the  truth  of 
this  proposition  : 

Miss  G — J  set.  24,  born  of  healthy  parents,  and 
manifestly  of  a  robust  constitution,  states  that  two 
years  ago  she  was  seized  with  agonizing  pain  in  the 
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right  sliOTilder^  tlie  physician  consulted  designated 
the  complaint  an  affection  of  the  liver^  forthwith 
applied  the  panacea  for  this  affection^  according  to  the 
physiological  school^  and  that  under  its  influence  the 
pain  diminished  and  finally  disappeared — but  with 
what  result  ?  The  patient  has  entirely  lost  her 
healthy  and  has  been  in  a  state  of  invalidism  ever  since^ 
so  that  life  is  a  burden  to  her.  Within  a  short  time 
she  was  attacked  with  diarrhoea^  some  violent  pul- 
monary affection^  and  with  gastric  derangement. 
Add  to  these^  she  sufifered  from  violent  articular 
pains  in  all  the  joints  of  both  hands^  worse  at 
nighty  accompanied  with  extreme  tenderness  and  en- 
largement of  both  tibias.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
that  the  patient  was  sufifering  under  what  is  tech- 
nically called  an  osteocopic  afi*ection.  Now,,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  recognise  in  this  case  a  medi- 
cinal disease  resulting  from  the  abuse  of  mercury, 
or  to  deny  that  the  remedy  has  been  worse  than 
the  ailment  it  was  intended  to  remove.  This  un- 
happy young  woman  will  perhaps  never  again  en- 
joy the  blessings  of  health.  Admitting  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  diagnosis  of  the  physician  who  was 
consulted,  this  legitimate  practitioner  of  the  rational 
and  orthodox  school  of  medicine  set  about  saturating 
the  living  economy  with  mercury,  until  this  deadly 
poison  manifested  its  presence  in  ptyalism — an  arti- 
ficial disease,  one  ultimate  efioct  of  which  will  only 
end  with  the  life  of  the  unhappy  victim.  And  it 
is  this  system  which  the  rational  school  of  medicine 
extols  as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  medical  art;  and  it  is 
because   the  Hahnemannic  school  refuses  to  swear 
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allegiance  to  so  monstrous  and  disastrous  a  practice 
of  curing  diseases^  that  its  followers  liave  been  so 
violently  and  relentlessly  attacked. 

I  would  remind  my  reader  that  the  case  I  have 
brought  before  him  is  no  exceptional  one^  but  of 
constant  occurrence,,  necessarily  so  indeed^  for  al- 
though direct  experience  has  demonstrated  beyond 
cavil  the  truth  that  all  pharmaceutic  agents  are 
virtually  disease- producing  substances^  the  practice 
of  drugging  patients  more  or  less  heroically^  still 
keeps  its  hold^  and  will  probably  continue  to  do  so 
until  the  enlightened  public^  itself  becoming  con- 
vinced of  its  fallacy  and  danger^  shall  take  the 
remedy  into  its  own  hands^  and  manifest  unmistake- 
ably  its  determination  no  longer  to  submit  to  so 
irrational  a  mode  of  treatment. 

But  Sir  John  Forbes  has  also  based  his  estimate 
of  the  pharmaceutical  class  of  remedial  agencies 
upon  the  assumption  that  art  has  made  no  progress 
from  Hippocrates  to  the  present  time.  ''  When/^  he 
writes  (p.  178)^  "welcome  to  compare  our  actual 
practice  in  diseases  common  to  our  age  and  country 
and  to  the  age  and  country  of  Hippocrates  with  the 
practice  of  that  great  man^  and  place  the  results  of 
the  two  modes  of  treatment  side  by  side^  it  is  sur- 
prising, not  to  say  humiliating,  to  observe  how  very 
small  is  the  advantage  on  our  side."  And  in  order 
still  further  to  substantiate  his  argument,  he  stigma- 
tises with  all  the  arrogance  of  affected  superiority 
the  vast  labours  of  Hahnemann  and  his  school,  and 
cites  the  homoeopathic  system  of  therapeutics  as  the 
most  perfect  as  well  as  the  greatest  example  of  mere 
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expectation   tliat   lias   ever   existed   in  tlie  medical 
world. 

Tliat  homoeopatliy  is  not^  as  Sir  Jolin  Forbes 
asserts  it  to  be^  a  system  of  pure  expectation^  I  sliall 
presently  proceed  to  demonstrate.  Before  doing  so^ 
however _,  I  bave  to  urge  upon  tbe  reader  the  impor- 
tant fact^  tbat  tbe  vast  labom^s  of  Hahnemann  bave 
almost  annihilated  the  heroic  system  of  medicine 
and  the  abuses  of  pharmaceutic  agents  so  justly 
recognised  by  Sir  John  Forbes^  and  in  its  place  have 
substituted  rules  and  principles  that  have  elevated 
therapeutics  to  the  rank  of  a  positive  science ;  and 
although  it  may  not  be  all- sufficient^  nor  able  to 
prevent  death  and  certain  to  cure  disease,,  yet  it  is 
certain  and  effective^  and^  not  its  least  virtue^  free 
from  the  danger  of  over-dosing^  so  liable  in  the  old- 
school  practice. 

I  may  be  allowed^  in  anticipation  of  the  remarks 
I  shall  have  hereafter  to  make^  to  inform  Sir  John 
Forbes  that  homoeopathy^  of  whose  real  nature  he 
seems  so  lamentably  ignorant^  is  simply  that  direct 
or  specific  method  of  practice  so  desiderated  and 
asked  for  by  him  in  the  following  words  (p.  208)  : 
"  Here^  then,  medical  art  may  be  said  to  present 
itself  in  its  aspect  of  highest  excellence^  inasmuch 
as  it  is  directed  in  its  operation  by  rational  principles^ 
and  perfectly  accomplishes  the  work  proposed  to  be 
done  j  it  satisfies  at  once  the  intellect  and  the  desire 
of  the  prescriber.^^ 

"  But/^  writes  also  Sir  John  (p.  31)^  ^'  unfor- 
tunately the  instances  are  few  and  unimportant  in 
which  such  indications  exist.     If^  on  the  contrary^ 
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numerous  and  severe  diseases  came  within  the  same 
category^  the  medical  art  might  then  indeed  vindi- 
cate its  claim  to  be  called  divine^  and  conld  not  fail 
to  gratify  the  aspirations  of  the  most  sanguine  and 
benevolent/^ 

The  homoeopathic  system  of  practice  is  based  upon 
four  experimental  facts^  as  indisputably  clear  as  the 
existence  of  the  sun_,  a  denial  of  which  would  be 
absurd  as  a  denial  of  one^s  own  exist ence^  and  which 
no  amount  of  sophism  or  argumentation  can  cloud 
or  explain  away.     These  facts  are — 

1. 

All  pharmaceutical  agencies  are  virtually  direct 
and  specific  morbific  agents  when  exercising  their 
energy  upon  the  living  healthy  organism. 

2. 

Their  therapeutical  value  is  virtually  derived  from 
theii'  pathogenetic  efi*ects. 

3. 

The  selection  of  a  remedy  is  dependent  upon_, 
and  derived  from_,  a  rule^  the  exact  expression  of 
which  is  similitude  between  the  predetermined  effects 
of  the  remedial  agent  in  the  normal  state  and  the 
ascertained  morbid  phenomena  in  any  given  case. 

4. 

As  curative  agents^  the  efficacy  of  medical  sub- 
stances is  not  proportionally  to  mass  or  quantity^ 
but  to  quality — the  exact  limits  of  which  experience 
alone  can  determine. 

To  prevent  a  common  misconception  of  homoeo- 
pathy in  its  actual  development^  I  should  add  that_, 

10 
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far  from  repudiating  medical  science^  as  its  opponents 
pretend,,  it  implies  necessarily  a  knowledge  of  it^  and 
so  far  from  rejecting  them  in  toto,  it  adopts  many  of 
the  practices  of  the  old  school^  as  auxiliary  means ;  and 
so  has  enlarged  vastly  the  curative  sphere  of  medical 
art^  as  is  indeed  admitted  by  Sir  John  Forbes  (p.  39). 

The  main  inference  deducible  from  the  foregoing 
remarks  is^  that  art  is  sufficient,  necessary,  and 
useful  in  every  case  of  disease.  And  if  it  be  true, 
and  I  have  previously  shown  Sir  John  Forbes^  s 
admission  of  the  fact,  that, — although  diseases,  when 
left  to  themselves  come  to  an  end,  and  ultimately 
health  is  restored — the  process  is  neither  certain,  desir- 
able, nor  rational ;  then  I  repeat  that  such  a  principle 
must  be  always  hazardous,  prolonged,  and  often  fatal. 

But  returning  to  the  subject  of  our  inquiry,  the 
question  which  will  naturally  occur  at  this  stage  to 
the  reader,  will  be — What  does  this  dogma  of  nature 
amount  to  ?  Can  nature  ever  be  said  to  cure  disease  ? 
Sir  John  Forbes  has  emphatically  answered  '^  yes  ! 
Nature  is  superior  to  art  in  the  cure  of  diseases,"  a 
proposition  which  I  have  already  met  and  done 
battle  with  in  various  ways.  In  order  to  simplify 
the  discussion,  I  shall  now  limit  my  further  inquiry 
into  it,  to  the  examination  of  the  curable  class  of 
diseases,  convinced  that  if  I  succeed  in  satisfactorily 
proving  that  the  hypothesis  of  a  curative  power  in 
the  living  economy  is  not  required  to  explain,  the 
spontaneous  cessation  of  disease,  it  will  be  superflu- 
ous to  prolong  the  discussion  in  the  search  of  further 
evidence  of  the  fallacy  of  naturalism,  and  of  the  ne- 
cessity and  curative  virtue  of  art,  from  the  hypothetical 
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ground  of  the  doubtful  or  incurable  categories  of 
disease. 

Considering  the  group  of  acute  diseases^  Sir  John 
Forbes  writes  (p.  108) .  '^  Even  in  the  instance  of  the 
most  fatal  of  acute  diseases^  as  in  Asiatic  cholera, 
Plague,  and  Yellow  fever,  we  find  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  sick  recover  under  every  variety  of 
treatment,  and  alike  under  nominal  as  real  treatment. 
The  half,  the  third,  or  fourth  part  of  those  attacked 
by  such  diseases  who  recover,  are,  generally  speaking, 
restored  by  the  powers  of  nature  alone.^^ 

It  is  an  incontestable  and  familiar  fact,  that  in 
the  acute  category  of  diseases,  there  are  some  cases 
which,  without  the  intervention  of  any  extraneous 
aid,  either  accidentally  or  designedly  terminate 
naturally ;  the  morbid  action  ceasing  per  se,  and 
health  supervening,  more  or  less  promptly,  according 
to  the  character  of  the  existing  medical  constitution. 
I  have,  myself,  witnessed  epidemics  of  Yellow  fever. 
Plague,  and  Asiatic  cholera,  in  which  every  patient 
has  recovered  under  every  form  of  treatment ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  have  seen  similar  epidemics 
prove  fatal  under  all  methods  of  treatment,  their 
malignity  and  mortality  being  dependent  upon 
numerous  external  and  internal  accidental  con- 
tingencies. But  when  Sir  John  Forbes  announces 
that  the  half,  the  third,  or  the  fourth  part  of  cases 
will  recover  in  such  epidemics  without  any  artificial 
interference,  he  belies  all  experience,  giving  a 
statistical  estimate  of  results,  upon  what  grounds 
based  I  know  not,  and  which,  so  far  from  being 
justified  by  my  experience,  is  directly  opposed  to  it, 
and  to  the  universal  testimony  of  mankind^  besides 
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being  contradicted  by  all  the  knowledge  we  possess 
of  the  history  of  such  epidemics  among  people  or 
races  who  have  abandoned  their  sick^  either  through 
panic_,  superstition^  or  ignorance^  to  the  supposed 
curative  powers  of  nature. 

I  would  recommend  Sir  John  Forbes  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  last 
epidemic  of  Asiatic  cholera  in  Jamaica^,  and  having 
done  so^  to  give  the  fruits  of  his  inquiry  to  the  world_, 
in  the  results  of  the  hasty  abandonment  of  the  sick  by 
the  panic-stricken  negroes.  I  would  also  suggest  to  Sir 
John  Forbes_,  an  inquiry  into  the  difference  between 
neglect  and  aid  of  art  in  the  Crimean  campaign^  and 
the  result  of  the  compulsory  abandonment  of  diseases 
to  the  uncontrolled  powers  of  nature.  Has^  I  would 
ask^  Sir  John  Forbes  ever  heard  of  the  total  extinction 
by  Smallpox  of  tribes  of  Indians_,  who  were  unable 
from  ignorance  to  procure  and  apply  professional 
aid  ?  Did  Sir  John  Forbes  ever  obtain  a  statistical 
account  of  the  cures  of  Scurvy  by  nature_,  during 
the  havoc  which  that  disease  used  to  make  in  our 
fleets  at  a  time  when  we  were  ignorant  of  its 
treatment?  Has  Sir  John  Forbes  ever  thought  of 
comparing  the  ratio  of  cures  by  nature  and  by  art^ 
of  the  marsh  fevers  of  America  before  the  discovery 
of  cinchona.  The  records  at  our  command  do  not 
furnish  any  precise  data  from  which  to  form  an 
accurate  estimate,,  but  it  is  manifest  that  Sir  John 
Forbes  has  greatly  overstated  the  favorable  results 
which  may  occur  from  the  abandonment  of  acute 
diseases  to  their  natural  terminations ;  but  when  I 
reflect  upon  the  enthusiasm  which  his  supposed 
discovery    of   the    life-giving   and  health-restoring 
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elixir  of  nature,,  and  tlie  proclamation  of  it  as  an 
universal  panacea^  must  necessarily  create  in  a 
naturally  susceptible  mind^  I  no  longer  wonder  at 
his  exaggeration  of  results^  and  readily  absolve  him 
from  any  intentional  mis-statement. 

Admitting^  howeverj  tbe  main  fact  upon  wliicli 
the  therapeutical  arguments  in  favour  of  naturalism 
are  based^  namely^  that  some  of  the  patients  attacked 
during  the  prevalence  either  of  acute^  sporadic^ 
epidemical^  and  zymotic  diseases^  may  recover  health 
spontaneously  without  the  intervention  of  extraneous 
remedial  agencies^  I  repeat  my  conviction  that 
these  results  are  by  no  means  dependent  upon  any 
special  remedial  properties^  inherent  in  the  living 
forces^  nor  do  they  in  any  way  imply  the  existence 
of  any  special  curative  power  whatever^  as  cause  of 
the  curative  process.  Accurate  observation  shows 
that  every  recovery  from  disease^  whether  natural  or 
artificial^  is  marked  by  three  distinct  phases  or  series 
of  phenomena^  viz. : 

1.  The  cessation  of  the  morbid  action. 

2.  The  intermediary  or  transitory  period. 

3.  The  reversion  of  the  conservative  forces. 

Now  we  have  seen  that  the  series  of  phenomena 
characterising  the  cessation  of  the  morbid  action^ 
and  commonly  called  the  termination  of  diseases^ 
are  effected^  either  by  a  successive  and  gradual 
diminution  of  the  morbid  action^  or  by  some  violent 
pathological  process  preceding  a  sudden  amelioration 
in  the  activity  of  the  symptoms^  and  I  have  shown^  in 
the  previous  pathological  observations^  that  these  are 
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purely  morbid  plienomena^  and  integral  parts  of  tlie 
disease_,  and  tliat  it  is  as  monstrous  and  unnatural  to 
call  black  wliite_,  bitter  sweety  or  light  darkness^  as  to 
assume^  as  the  partisans  of  naturalism  have  done^  that 
the  series  of  phenomena  which  distinguish  the  final 
period  of  any  morbid  action^  are  methods  or  processes 
employed  by  nature  for  the  cure  of  disease_,  and  the 
restoration  of  health.  Admit  such  an  hypothesis_, 
and  we  are  necessarily  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
disease  is  remedial  action_,  an  absurdity  which  I  have 
already  exposed. 

The  second  period  in  the  cure  of  disease  is  the 
^'AvdXnxpis'^  of  the  ancients^  a  term  derived  from 
''AvaXafxftdvio ''  serving  to  designate  that  tendency  of 
the  conservative  vital  forces  to  resume  their  lost 
supremacy  over  the  organism  after  the  morbid  action 
has  terminated_,  and  which  is  the  synonym  of  our 
term  "  convalescence.^^  It  is  an  universally  admitted 
fact_,  that  aU  things  have  an  inherent  tendency  to 
gravitate  to  their  natural  standard^  and  to  become 
what  they  were,,  re-establishing  their  original  consti- 
tution^  and  resuming  their  nature^  when  no  longer 
impeded  or  obstructed  by  any  extraneous  perturbatory 
cause.  It  is  by  virtue  of  this  universal  law  of  nature 
that  we  always  recognise  in  the  curative  process,  an 
intermediary  period,  which  is  neither  health  nor 
disease,  and  which  occurs  between  the  final  cessation 
of  the  morbid  action,  and  the  complete  restoration 
of  the  normal  standard  of  being,  feeling,  and  act- 
ing. 

Although  it  is  often  vague  and  uncertain,  and 
sometimes  impossible,  to  discover   the   precise  mo- 
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ment^  when  disease  ceases_,  and  the  analyptic  mo- 
tion begins^  the  experienced  eye  of  the  physician 
will  never  fail  to  recognise  some  physiognomic  si^n 
characteristic  of  the  passage  from  disease  to  health, 
a  period  of  transition  which  may  vary  in  extent  from 
a  few  hours  to  days,  weeks,  months,  and  even  years, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  affection,  the  method  of 
treatment,  the  constitution,  habits  and  age  of  indivi- 
duals, as  well  as  to  the  more  or  less  favorable  hygienic 
conditions  in  which  the  patient  may  happen  to  be. 

The  physical  signs  of  convalescence  are  either 
general  or  special.  The  general  are  common  to  all 
diseases,  and  consist  in  a  sensation  of  relief  from 
some  foreign  burden  which  has  impeded  the  normal 
play  of  life,  the  feeling  of  depression  and  discomfort 
being  replaced  by  a  sensation  of  comfort  and  hope. 
The  pain,  fever,  and  other  alarming  symptoms 
subside,  the  appetite  and  ordinary  tastes  return,  sleep 
is  more  tranquil,  the  secretions  and  excretions 
become  more  natural,  the  patient  is  desirous  of 
resuming  his  previous  habits,  and  feels  a  returning 
desire  for  his  accustomed  bodily  and  mental  exercise, 
and  the  society  of  friends  again  becomes  agreeable 
to  him.  The  special  signs  depend  entirely  upon  the 
particular  nature  of  the  affection.  According  as  the 
disease  is  an  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  lungs, 
heart  or  brain,  so  you  will  find  a  special  series  of 
sanitary  phenomena  corresponding  to  the  nature  of 
the  organ  affected,  and  the  genus  of  the  disease. 
But  their  details  are  so  innumerable,  and  my  space 
is  so  limited,  that  I  must  content  myself  with  the 
single  observation  that,  whatever  may  be  the  nature 
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of  the  disease^  in  every  case  of  convalescence  there 
are  two  characteristic  phenomena  observablcj  namely  : 

1.  A  feeling  of  fatigue. 

2.  Nervons  exaltation. 

The  first  results  from  the  pathological  action  or 
process,  the  second  arises  from  the  reactionary 
influx  of  the  vital  stimulus  affecting  the  enfeebled 
nervous  system,  and  both  prove  that  convalescence 
presupposes  the  existence  of  an  antecedent  disease, 
and  implies  the  cessation  of  a  morbid  action. 

In  the  third  series  of  phenomena,  distinguishable 
in  the  recovery  from  disease,  the  vital  influx  is 
completed,  the  hitherto  suppressed  vit%l  forces  have 
succeeded  in  re-establishing  their  authority,  the  prin- 
ciple and  laws  of  life  resume  their  supremacy  in  the 
economy,  and  the  organism  becomes  again  subservient 
to  them;  while  all  the  functions  are  restored  to 
their  normal  condition,  and  the  organs  co-operate 
for  the  preservation  of  the  individual,  and  for  their 
maintenance  in  harmonious  association  with  the 
external  world — in  a  word,  disease  has  ceased,  and 
health  is  restored. 

But  how  has  the  cure  been  effected  ?  It  is  obvious 
from  the  preceding  analysis,  that  nature  or  the 
conservative  forces  inherent  in  the  living  economy, 
do  not  and  cannot  exercise  any  coercive  efficiency 
in  determining  the  phenomena  of  the  spontaneous 
cessation  of  the  disease.  In  fact  the  restoration  of 
nature  or  the  conservative  forces  to  their  normal 
supremacy,  is  itself  an  effect  of,  or  sequence  in,  the 
serial  chain  of  facts  which  constitute  the  curative 
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process.  To  say  that  nature  cures  disease^  involves 
a  startling  confusion  of  ideas^  for  does  not  tlie 
recovery  of  health  signify  the  reversion  of  the  con- 
servative forceSj  primarily  suppressed  or  suspended 
by  the  disease;  and  the  idea  of  a  cure,,  whether 
natural  or  artificial^  must  imply  two  distinct  orders  of 
phenomena^  which  although  reciprocally  correlative^ 
are  totally  independent;  the  one  being  the  self- 
extinguishing  motion  of  the  morbid  action^  by  virtue 
of  the  pathological  law  which  determines  the  seat^ 
period^  intensity  and  termination  of  disease;  the 
other  the  reactionary  motion  of  the  conservative 
forces^  by  virtue  of  nature's  universal  law  which 
regulates  the  functions  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  life  and  health.  Undoubtedly  the  recovery  of 
health  is  the  ultimate  result  of  these  concurrent 
actions^  but  these  two  facts  are  invariable  sequences^ 
and  necessarily  correlative. 

Nature  therefore  cannot  be  said  to  be  an  efficient 
agency  in  the  cure  of  disease^  for  the  recovery  of  health 
is  a  mere  sequence  of  two  phenomena^  and  when  we 
consider  the  natural  order  of  their  conversion^  it 
becomes  logically  impossible  to  ascribe  to  nature  the 
cure  of  the  disease^  or  the  extinction  of  the  morbid 
action^  because  the  restoration  of  nature  upon  which 
health  depends^  is  an  event  posterior  to  the  cessation 
of  the  morbid  action  constituting  the  disease.  And 
they  necessarily  exclude  each  other^  for  health  and 
disease  are  incompatible.  Constituting^  as  they  do^ 
two  contrary  and  opposite  modes  of  action^  they 
cannot  exist  at  one  and  the  same  time.  When  the 
conditions  of  health  disappear^  the  morbid  action  has 
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taken  its  place,,  and  its  recovery  necessarily  supposes 
the  antecedent  cessation  of  that  morbid  action^  for 
when  disease  is  contracted^  the  vital  forces  no  longer 
rule  the  economy^  or  disease  could  not  exist  in  it. 
To  maintain^  then^  with  Sir  John  Forbes  and  his 
partisans^  that  nature  is  an  efficient  agency  in  the 
cure  of  disease^  is  to  state  a  petitio  principii,  logically 
absurd.  And  we  may  recognise  in  the  above 
description  of  the  substitution  of  a  state  of  health 
for  that  of  disease^  the  truth  of  my  remarks  upon 
the  curative  process^  and  the  accuracy  of  the  aphorism 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  chapter^  ^'Medicus  curat 
morbus,  Natura  sanatJ'^ 

By  way  of  further  illustration^  let  us  consider  the 
examples  adduced  by  Sir  John  Forbes  as  practical 
evidences  of  the  so-called  cures  by  nature^  premising 
that  all  diseases  susceptible  of  spontaneous  extinction 
or  favorable  termination^  may  be  divided  into  four 
classes^ — a  distinction  based  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  change  from  disease  to  health  is  efPected. 

The  first  class  include  all  the  momentary  de- 
rangements of  healthy  which  occur  from  abuse  of 
absolutely  hygienic  substances^  or  from  agents  which 
although  virtually  deleterious^  are  inadequate  to 
produce  any  formally  constituted  disease.  Disease 
may^  and  sometimes  does  follow  from  them^  but  only 
as  the  result  of  an  accidental  impulse^  given  by 
them  to  the  development  of  a  preexisting  morbid 
state^  and  in  all  such  cases,  there  is  no  relation 
between  them  and  the  perturbatory  causes  before 
referred  to,  and  they  can  in  no  sense  be  regarded  as 
efficient  morbific  causes;  for,  as  I  have  previously 
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demonstrated — it  is  tlie  nature  of  tlie  cause  whicli 
determines  the  character  of  the  disease.  Thus 
vomiting  and  purging  are  examples  of  morbid  phe- 
nomena_,  arising  from  excess^  deficiency,,  or  inoppor- 
tunity  of  food  or  drink  ;  irritation  may  be  caused  by 
the  sting  of  insects^  or  by  the  external  application  of 
irritative  pharmaceutic  agents^  while  the  internal 
abuse  of  medicinal  substances  may  produce  all  sorts  of 
cerebral^  muscular^  nervous_,  vascular^  secretory  or 
excretory  morbid  phenomena.  So^  fatigue  or  ex- 
haustion are  temporary  ailments^  resulting  from 
over  exertion^  mental  exaltation  or  depression^ 
sleeplessness^  apprehensions^  melancholy^  together 
with  an  infinite  variety  of  psychical  as  well  as  mental 
raorbid  phenomena^  which  daily  appear  and  disappear 
without  the  intervention  of  medical  art. 

But  these  partial^  ligbt^  and  transient  disturbances 
of  the  normal  play  of  life_,  consisting  of  mere  casual 
or  momentary  interruptions  of  the  equilibrium  of 
the  vital  power^  are  necessarily  evanescent  in  their 
character_,  moderate  in  their  intensity^  and  short  in 
their  duration.  They  are  powerless  to  produce 
radical  changes  in  the  system^  and  the  morbid  actions 
which  they  create  are  inadequate  to  determine  either 
disorganization  of  the  tissues^  or  alteration  of  the 
humours^  and  incapable^  ^er  se,  of  extinguishing  life ; 
and  strictly  speaking  they  do  not  constitute  disease 
and  must  necessarily  terminate  either  by  the  in- 
stantaneous removal  of  the  noxious  agents — from  the 
law  of  reaction  or  reflex  motion  which  instinctively 
takes  place  under  the  painful  impression  made  upon 
the  vis  vitse  of  the  part^  and  instantaneously  trans- 
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mitted  to  tlie  sensuo-motor  centres ;  or  if  unable  to 
reject  tlie  offending  agent^  its  morbific  potency  is 
allowed  to  exbaust  its  moderate  energy  by  tlie  effect 
whicb  it  produces  without  any  radical  alteration  x)f  tbe 
vital  properties.  But  under  all  circumstances  we  have 
no  evidence  in  this  class  of  spontaneous  recovery  of 
liealtli_,  of  a  curative  efficacy  of  nature  ;  and  all  these 
phenomena  are  simply  demonstrative  of  the  con- 
servative forces  of  nature  being  adequate  to  restore 
the  balance  of  power^  and  thus  prevent  disease,,  when 
assailed  by  morbific  causes ;  a  fact  which  proclaims  the 
wisdom  of  creation^  while  from  it  may  be  deduced  a 
fundamental  principle  of  medical  philosophy. 

The  second  class  comprises  all  those  diseases  which 
originate  in  some  specific  morbific  agent^  and  which 
have  a  definite  period  of  existence  and  a  regularly 
ascending  and  descending  march^  and  whose  intrinsic 
energy  is  manifested  in  a  constant  series  of  analogous 
phenomena^  occurring  at  fixed  stages^  and  in  a  prede- 
termined order  of  succession ;  and  which  terminate 
simply  by  self- exhaustion  or  dying  away^  or^  in  con- 
formity with  the  universal  law  of  the  gradual  subsi- 
dence of  all  artificial  impulses  in  time  and  space,  such 
as  measles,  smallpox,  scarlatina,  typhus  fever,  cholera 
morbus,  &c.,  &c. 

In  this  category  of  cases,  the  liAdng  economy  is  no 
longer  governed  by  the  conservative  forces  inherent  in 
its  constitution,  the  ^dtal  power  is  in  a  passive  con- 
dition of  resistance,  lying  like  a  deposed  monarch  in 
a  quiescent  or  latent  state,  until  the  destructive 
agencies  having  spent  their  energy,  it  regains  its 
former   ascendancy,   and  the  organism   is  gradually 
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restored  from  disease  to  convalesence^  from  con- 
valescence to  liealtli.  But  in  no  case  can  it  be  said 
that  the  morbid  actions  cease  by  means  of  a  curative 
power.  The  cure  was  the  end^  the  government  of 
the  economy  by  its  inherent  conservative  power  and 
vital  law  was  the  means ;  but  in  this  sequence  of 
events  the  prior  cause  was  the  simple  cessation  of  the 
morbid  action  by  virtue  of  the  pathological  law  of 
self-limitation  in  time  and  space. 

The  third  category  comprises  all  those  acute  affec- 
tions called  ataxic  and  inflammatory _,  as  well  as  a 
great  number  of  chronic  diseases^  which  do  not 
originate  in  any  specific  poisonous  agency_,  nor  have 
any  constant  march  or  predetermined  order  of  succes- 
sion in  their-  phenomena^  nor  are  characterised  by 
any  fixed  period  of  duration  or  definite  mode  of 
determination. 

From  the  remotest  period  it  has  been  remarked 
that  convalescence  and  the  final  reversion  to  health 
were  sometimes  in  this  class  of  cases  preceded  by  the 
sudden  appearance  of  a  new  series  of  morbid  pheno- 
mena^ to  all  appearance  totally  unconnected  with  the 
incipient  aff'ection^  such  as  abscesses^  glandular 
suppurations^  profuse  perspirations^  preternaturally 
abundant  urination_,  exhausting  diarrhoea^  haemopty- 
sis^ hsematemesisj  or  the  hsemorrhoidal  flux.  '^  Ergo 
hoc  propter  hoc/^  exclaimed  the  partisans  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  nature^  the  cure  has  followed  these  effiects^ 
and  hence  these  morbid  phenomena  must  be  curative 
processes^  and  result  of  the  curative  efficacy  of 
nature.^^ 

But,,  I  repeat,  there  is  no  foundation  for  such  an 
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inference^  tlie  premise  is  false^  the  argument  vicious  : 
these  final  transitions  are^  in  fact_,  morbid  epipheno- 
mena  determined  either  accidentally  or  artificially^ 
by  the  primary  morbid  action  giving  an  impulse  to  a 
pre-existing  tendency  to  disease_,  or  more  frequently  to 
a  morbid  condition  already^  but  not  fully _,  established 
in  some  remote  organ.  Thus  it  is  no  unusual  event 
for  the  acceleration  of  the  circulatory  vascular  system 
in  a  gastric  fever  to  increase  the  accumulation  of  blood 
in  a  previously  existing  congestion  of  the  lungs^  and  an 
haemoptysis  to  be  the  consequence;  which  may 
terminate  both  the  gastric  and  pulmonary  affections. 
Examples  of  this  kind  are  often  artificially  produced 
by  the  heroic  system  of  medication.  All  these  ter- 
minations may  be  traced  to  some  morbid  impulse, 
and  although  they  will  not  always  be  found  to  be 
direct  effects,  yet  they  are  obviously  connected,  as 
natural  consequences  of  the  original  affection  or  its 
cause.  That  they  are  morbid  phenomena  the  facts 
speak  for  themselves,  and  consequently  these  effects 
of  morbid  action  cannot  be  considered  as  curative 
processes.  As  properly  might  we  say  that  the  ex- 
plosion of  an  over-heated  boiler,  and  the  consequent 
overflow  of  its  contents,  is  the  natural  remedy  to 
diminish  excessive  temperature;  it  is  undoubtedly 
nature^ s  expedient,  but  it  is  certainly  not  the 
mode  that  reason  would  indicate,  nor  any  one 
desire. 

Hence  the  recovery  of  health  under  these  circum- 
stances must  not  be  attributed  to  the  morbid  pheno- 
mena which  characterise  the  determination  of  this 
class  of  diseases — ^the   cure,  when  it   takes  place. 
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is  eflPected  by  virtue  of  tlie  process  wliicli  I  have 
previously  explained. 

After  the  disease  has  ended  by  the  simple  cessation 
of  the  morbid  action^  in  accordance  with  the  patho- 
logical laws  of  its  diffusion  in  time  and  space,,  then 
it  is  that  nature  regains  her  ascendancy^  and  restores 
to  the  living  economy  its  normal  conservative  fmic- 
tions.  Such^  as  I  have  before  urged^  is  the  mode  of 
causing  and  explaining  these  phenomena. 

The  fourth  and  last  mode  in  which  diseases  termi- 
nate is  by  the  substitution^  for  previously  existing 
diseases^  of  new  maladies  of  a  different  nature.  For 
example^  the  loss  of  vision  arising  from  cataract  has 
been  restored  by  the  supervention  of  ophthalmia^  the 
effect  of  which  was  to  cause  the  destruction  of  the 
crystalline  lens.  And  I  knew  a  case  of  obstinate 
intermittent  fever,  which  had  resisted  every  method 
of  cure  for  years,  disappear  at  length  with  the  cure 
of  an  attack  of  smallpox. 

But  what  evidence  have  we  of  a  curative  efficacy 
of  the  power  of  nature  in  these  circumstances  ?  To 
any  one  who  will  think  for  himself  such  an  induction 
will  be  obviously  too  ridiculous  to  need  discussion 
and  refutation.  Leaving  Sir  John  Forbes  to  draw 
what  inference  he  pleases  from  them,  I  will  conclude 
this  chapter  with  some  other  and  more  telling  con- 
siderations, tending  to  refute  the  doctrine  of  natural- 
ism. 

We  have  seen  that  all  who  advocate  the  hypothesis 
of  the  autocracy  of  nature  in  the  cure  of  diseases, 
adduce  as  evidences  of  its  curative  efficacy,  the  phe- 
nomena appertaining  to  the  final  results  of  morbid 
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actions.  This  is  clearly  enougli  stated  by  Sir  Jolm 
Forbes^  (p.  26)^  "  The  sum  total  of  beneficial  modifi- 
cation of  the  morbid  processes^  whatever  it  may  be_, 
whether  amounting  to  a  complete  or  an  imperfect 
cure_,  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  the  exclusive  work 
of  nature^  in  other  words  of  the  conservative  force 
inherent  in  the  living  body." 

Now  all  the  possible  modes  of  favorable  termina- 
tions are  comprised  in  the  foregoing  generalisations^ 
and  as  we  have  seen,  in  no  instance  can  it  be 
maintained  that  nature  cured  the  disease ;  upon  the 
contrary,  they  disprove,  in  the  most  conclusive  manner 
possible,  so  gratuitous  an  assumption  as  that  of  any 
healing  or  curative  power  in  the  living  economy. 

Such  an  hypothesis  supposes  three  things. 

1.  That  the  healing  efficacy  of  nature  is  a  property 
of  the  vital  powers  inherent  in  the  living  economy. 

2.  That  the  ultimate  series  in  the  consecutive  order 
of  morbid  phenomena  characteristic  of  the  march  of 
certain  diseases,  depend  upon  the  curative  efficacy  of 
nature  J  and  not  upon  the  mere  cessation  of  the  morbid 
actions  themselves. 

3.  That  nature  is  not  after  all  curative  always, 
that  its  efficacy  sometimes  increases  the  already 
existing  disease  which  it  is  intended  to  cure,  and 
occasionally  generates  new  maladies,  and  sometimes 
causes  death. 

Now  the  first  of  these  suppositions  is  sufficiently 
refuted  by  the  fact  established  in  our  physiological 
discussion,  that  the  living  forces  are  essentially 
conservative,  and  are  capable  only  of  resisting  the 
invasion  of  morbific  causes  within  the  natural  pre- 
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scribed  limits  of  their  intrinsic  energy;  but  tbat 
wben  disease  occurs^  the  struggle  for  self-preservation 
has  been  defeated_,  the  vital  power  virtually  dethroned, 
and  the  body  placed  under  the  morbific  principle 
and  its  laws  of  destruction ;  and  that  it  can  only 
regain  its  conservative  functions  when  the  temporarily 
suppressed  vital  power  is  restored  to  its  normal 
supremacy^  either  by  the  self-exhaustion  of  the  morbid 
impulse  or  the  intervention  of  art. 

The  second  supposition  is  wholly  groundless^  both 
in  fact  and  logic.  I  have  shown_,  in  the  nosological 
remarks,,  that^  whatever  be  the  group  of  phenomena 
which  mark  the  termination  of  any  disease^  and 
whether  followed  by  health  or  deaths  they  are  inte- 
gral parts  of  that  disease — ultimate  consequences  in 
a  sequence  of  events^  and  originating  in  an  identical 
morbific  cause ;  and  consequently  that  they  cannot 
be  results  of  any  curative  efficacy  of  nature. 

The  third  supposition  implies  a  radical  contradic- 
tion^ for  the  cure  of  diseases  supposes  an  agent 
endowed  with  remedial  qualities.  If^  then^  con- 
formably with  the  hypothesis^  the  curative  efficacy 
be  a  real  quality  of  the  vital  forces  inherent  in  the 
living  economy^  the  results  in  every  case  must  neces- 
sarily be  the  same  in  kind  with  the  properties  of 
the  subjective  agency.  They  may  differ  in  degree, 
but  the  results  can  be  nothing  but  remedial.  To 
suppose,  with  Sir  John  Forbes  and  the  advocates  of 
naturalism,  that  by  it  disease  is  sometimes  increased, 
and  death  sometimes  produced,  is  a  sheer  contradic- 
tion, and,  as  such,  cannot  exist ;  and  with  it  falls  the 
supposed   curative   efficacy   of   nature.      The   cure, 
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therefore^  whicli  occasionally  follows  tliose  natural 
terminations  of  disease,,  is  simply  a  concomitant  cir- 
cumstance dependent  upon  the  anterior  cessation  of 
the  morbid  action  in  virtue  of  the  pathological  law 
of  self-limitation  in  time  and  space ;  and  without 
annihilating  all  distinction  between  cause  and  effect^ 
it  is  impossible  to  consider  the  termination  of  dis- 
eases as  curative  processes.  The  disease  runs  its 
course  and  comes  to  an  end^  or^  in  other  words,  dies 
away  of  itself;  recovery  of  health  may  follow^  but 
it  is  not  and  cannot  be  the  ultimate  sequence  of  a 
morbid  action  which  restores  the  suppressed  vital 
forces.  In  fact^  Sir  John  Forbes  confutes  himself 
when  he  asserts  (p.  120)^  "In  an  extensive  class  of 
diseases^  some  of  them  of  severe^  but  many  also  of 
more  moderate  intensity  and  shorter  duration^  the 
morbid  state  terminates  immediately  or  speedily  on 
the  removal  or  cessation  of  the  exciting  cause^  just 
as  in  physics  or  chemistry  any  motion  or  action 
ceases  on  the  removal  of  the  agent  producing  it  ;^' 
and  when^  again  (p.  127)^  he  writes^  "A  second  mode 
in  which  diseases  terminate  in  healthy  is  by  the  simple 
cessation  of  the  morbid  actions^  in  accordance  with 
that  fpliys'iological  law  of  animal  bodies^  that  all 
action  is  of  temporary  duration  or  subject  to  inter- 
missions.^^ 

CaUj  then^  the  curative  efficacy  of  nature  be  at  the 
same  time  a  destructive  and  a  remedial  principle? 
If  notj  the  cure  of  diseases  is  not  explicable  upon 
the  hypothesis  of  remedial  qualities  appertaining  to 
the  forces  inherent  in  the  living  economy;  and  how 
a  man  of  common  sense  can  attempt  to  demonstrate 
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that  tlie  causes  of  disease  are  not  causes  of  diseases 
— that  disease  is  remedial^  and  tliat  curing  is  killing 
— I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  The  very  attempt  is  a 
proof  how  easy  it  is  for  a  man  of  ingenuity  to  deceive 
himself. 

It  may^  however^  he  said^  granting  that  nature 
does  not  and  cannot  exercise  any  coercive  efficiency 
in  determining  the  spontaneous  cessation  of  the 
morhid  action;  that  the  dogma  of  naturalism  is  as 
erroneous_,  ahsurd^  and  untenable  as  your  preceding 
inquiry  into  the  manner  of  the  disappearance  of 
diseases  and  the  restoration  of  health  tends  to 
show;  and  admitting  that  the  explanation  you  have 
advanced  may  best  he  agreeable  to  sound  reason; 
does  not  our  experience  warrant  us  in  concluding 
that  it  is  preferable  to  leave  diseases  to  the 
chances  of  their  suicidal  tendencies^  than  to  the 
mischievous  interferences  and  malpractices  of  an 
acknowledged  incomplete  and  uncertain  art  ?  or^  to 
make  use  of  a  phrase  of  Sir  John  rorbes_,  ''  Is  not 
nature  superior  to  art  in  the  cure  of  disease  ?  ^^  In 
reply  to  this  I  would  advance  the  following  general 
propositions^  as  uncontrovertible  and  final^  deduced, 
as  they  are,  from  the  facts,  arguments,  and  expe- 
rience, which  I  have  met  with  in  my  study  of  the 
subject. 

1.  That  nature,  when  abandoned  to  herself,  in  the 
abnormal  state  and  without  the  intervention  of  art, 
can  only  produce,  therapeutically,  actions  which  are 
uncertain  always,  improvident,  unforeseen,  hazardous, 
incomplete,  irregular,  injurious,  and  frequently  mortal. 
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2.  That — allowing  Nature  to  pursue  her  unaided 
and  obscure  course^  accidentally  determined  by  the 
impulse  of  blind  forces — when  the  disease  happens 
to  terminate  favorably^  it  can  only  be  by  chance. 
That  nature  can  never  restore  to  that  absolute  state 
of  well-being  or  healthy  which  the  truly  great  artist 
alone  is  capable  of  prejudging^  determining  before- 
handj  and  voluntarily  acquiring  and  applying  the 
necessary  means  appropriate  to  the  required  end. 

3.  That  the  recovery  of  health  under  such  circum- 
stances is  so  unsatisfactory  and  incomplete  in  the 
majority  of  cases ;  that  the  period  of  convalescence  is 
almost  always  slow  and  tedious_,  and  the  patient's 
suffering  prolonged  unnecessarily ;  and  that^  in  many 
instances_,  instead  of  a  perfect  cure  resulting^  it 
entails  a  state  of  chronic  malady.  For  example,,  the 
cases  of  ophthalmia  so  prevalent  among  our  lower 
classes^  and  the  numerous  chronic  affections  so 
frequent  among  savage  and  uncivilised  nations^  may 
be  traced  to  the  neglect  or  absence  of  that  art  which 
would  have  arrested  the  disease  in  its  primary  acute 
state^  and  completely  eradicated  it. 

Thus  we  are  justified  in  concluding^  that  nature^ 
unassisted  by  art^  must^  at  the  best^  result  in  un- 
certainty ;  and  consequently^  that  the  assumption  of 
the  superiority  of  nature  over  art  in  the  cure  of 
disease  falls  to  the  ground.  On  the  other  hand^  I 
lay  down  the  following  propositions^  as  axioms  upon 
which  are  based  the  superiority,  utility,  and  necessity 
of  art. 

1 .  Art  is  not  certain  to  cure  always,  but  it  need 
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never  be  either  hazardous^,  dangerous^  or  injurious  in 
its  practice. 

2.  Art — acting  ever  witli  an  understanding  of  tlie 
cause,  nature,,  reason,  means  and  purpose  of  tiie 
effect  which  it  is  intended  to  produce,  and  capable  of 
calculating  all  the  circumstances  relative  to  time, 
locality,  idiosyncrasies,  and  therapeutical  agencies — 
will  always  palliate,  cure,  or  beneficially  modify,, 
almost  with  mathematical  precision,  every  class  of 
disease,  in  proportion,  of  course,  to  the  knowledge, 
judgment  and  skill  of  the  artist. 

3.  In  that  large  class  of  disease  which  would 
ultimately  cease  spontaneously,  and  terminate  in  the 
recovery  of  health,  art  accomplishes  the  same  effect^ 
and  much  more  promptly,  agreeably,  and  rationally. 
For  example,  the  morbid  action  of  an  ordinary  catarrh 
will  no  doubt  subside  gradually,  and  die  away 
finally,  without  extraneous  aid ;  but  the  adaptation 
and  appropriate  administration  of  hygienic  and 
pharmaceutic  means  in  such  a  case,  will  always  be 
found  to  abridge  its  duration,  diminish  its  intensity^ 
and  save  the  patient  a  vast  amount  of  sufiPering. 
Indeed,  in  all  such  cases  art  will  determine  the  cure 
'^  tilth,  citb,  et  jucunde.'^  Again,  in  the  case  of  foreign 
bodies  becoming  embedded  in  the  tissues,  nature, 
no  doubt,  will  expel  by  a  long  and  tedious  process  of 
suppuration  the  thorn  or  needle  accidentally  intro- 
duced, but  its  removal  by  art  is  effected  in  a  few 
seconds  of  time,  and  by  a  trifling  and  painless 
chirurgical  operation.  So  nature  will  take  weeks  to 
heal  a  wound,  which  will  unite  in  a  few  hours  by  a 
strip  of  adhesive  plaster.     Lastly,  in  those  cases  of 
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fever  and  inflammation  wliicli  tend  to  a  favorable 
issue  naturally _,  art  can  always  regulate  the  febrile 
and  inflammatory  actions^  can  control  their  march_, 
moderate  the  intensity  of  their  phenomena^  remove 
the  obstacles  to  their  regular  progress,,  and  so 
facilitate  the  cure  by  the  care  and  precision  with 
which  it  calculates  and  adapts  its  means  to  the 
required  end. 

4.  In  all  that  class  of  diseases  which  have  an 
unfavorable  or  malignant  tendency^  cases  which  no 
one  in  his  senses  would  abandon  to  the  chances  of 
an  uncertain^  doubtful^  or  dangerous  issue^  the 
resources  of  art^  judiciously  applied^  will  also  prove 
beneficial  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease^  in  modera- 
ting the  morbid  actions^  and  sustaining  the  vital 
forces. 

5.  There  is  a  very  large  class  of  affections  over 
which  nature  can  exercise  no  power  of  removal, 
while  art  is  almost  omnipotent,  succeeding  in  curing 
them  by  specific  antidotes.  Such  are  syphilitic  and 
psoric  affections,  as  well  as  the  effects  of  poisonous 
substances  introduced  into  the  economy. 

6.  When  the  disease  is  incurable,  and  death  must 
be  the  issue,  both  nature  and  art  may  be  said  to 
have  failed;  but  even  in  such  cases,  art  can  assuage 
the  suffering  arising  from  the  disease,  and  mitigate 
the  pangs  and  agonies  of  dissolution. 

Now,  bearing  in  mind  our  preceding  remarks  ex- 
planatory of  the  falsely  assumed  eflicacy  of  nature, 
the  respective  powers  of  nature  and  art  may  be 
summed  up,  not  inaptly,  as  follows  : 
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Nature  is  conservative — art  curative. 
Nature  is  expedient — art  necessary. 
Nature  is  fortuitous — art  absolute. 
Nature  is  irrational — art  rational. 
Nature  is  problematical — art  systematic. 
Nature  is  limited — art  unbounded. 
Nature  is  undefined —  art  definite. 
Nature  is  fallacious — art  reliable. 
Nature  is  ideal — art  real. 

Upon  tbese  grounds^  therefore,,  I  repeat  that  the 
assumed  superiority  of  nature  is  a  fiction ;  none  the 
less  so^  that  it  is  opposed  to  the  universal  instinct 
and  experience  of  mankind.  Were  the  forces  in- 
herent in  the  living  economy  curative^  would  the  all 
wise  Creator  have  endowed  man^  as  well  as  animals^ 
with  the  consciousness  of  the  need  of  extraneous 
aidj  and  the  instinctive  impulses  which  guide  them 
unerringly  to  the  discovery  and  appropriation  of  the 
required  means  for  healing  their  ailments  ?  The 
dogma  of  Naturalism^  therefore^  is  seen  to  be  repug- 
nant to  every  feeling  of  humanity ;  and  Art^  founded 
upon  cultivated  instincts^  to  be  a  necessary  part  of 
the  great  scheme  of  creation. 

1  have  now  completed  the  circle  of  therapeutical 
discussion  that  I  had  traced  out^  and  the  evidences 
elicited  will^  I  hope^  be  found  sufficient  to  establish 
the  fallacy  of  Sir  John  Forbes^  s  estimate  of  the 
therapeutical  value  of  nature  in  the  cure  of  disease. 
We  have  seen  how  Naturalism  took  its  start  from  a 
false  philosophy.  We  have  seen  how,  ascribing 
arbitrarily  curative  virtues  to  the  conservative  forces 
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inlierent  in  tlie  living  economy,  it  was  led  inevitably 
to  the  absurd  assumption  that  disease  was  remedial 
action_,  or  a  salutary  process  of  nature;  and  how^, 
while  adapting  facts  to  suit  these  preconceived  false 
notions^  it  was  led  to  the  adoption  and  maintenance 
of  a  principle  which  has  done  more  to  retard  the 
progress  of  a  true  healing  art^  than  the  combined 
effects  of  all  other  causes ;  and  how,  finally,  it  has 
become  shipwrecked  upon  the  shoal  of  scepticism. 

"  Imitate  the  ways  of  nature,"  says  the  devotee 
of  naturalism,"  '  natura  sola  medicairix/  or,  in 
other  words,  nature  of  herself  cures  in  diarrhoeas, 
sweatings,  vomitings,  &c. ;  let  us  therefore  endeavour 
to  discover  the  most  powerful  agents  for  fulfilling 
these  indications."  And  so  the  medical  profession 
has  moved  in  a  vicious  circumscribed  circle,  pro- 
ceeding from  year  to  year,  for  the  space  of  forty 
centuries,  to  invent  fresh  powerful  agents  of  destruc- 
tion, without  improving  the  art  of  curing.  Under 
the  heroic  system  of  drug-medication,  medicine  has 
become  so  injurious,  that  it  has,  in  all  truth,  been 
said  to  be  the  art  of  generating  disease.  To  such  an 
abuse  has  this  system  now  arrived,  that  we  may 
fairly  proclaim  with  our  learned  opponents,  '^'^that 
things  have  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  that  they  cannot 
be  worse,  and  that  they  must  mend  or  end.'^  For, 
says  Sir  John  Forbes  himself  (p.  28),  "generally 
speaking,  we  may  even  say  that  all  the  heroic  arms 
of  physic  are  invoked  purposely  to  disturb,  obstruct, 
and  overwhelm  the  normal  order  of  the  natural 
processes." 

Starting  from  so  vicious  a  standard  of  comparison^ 
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it  is  not  surprising  that  Sir  Jolm  Eorbes  should 
mistake  the  abuses  for  the  uses  of  art.  Can  it  be 
wondered  at^  that  such  a  state  of  art  should  lead  him 
to  scepticism^  and  to  conclusions  so  much  at  variance 
with  the  facts  of  true  and  enlightened  art.  Eor^  can 
this  vicious  and  destructive  method  of  '^'^old  physick" 
— improperly  styled  legitimate_,  rational^  and  physiolo- 
gical medicine — ^be  true  medical  art  ?  I  believe  not. 
But  our  actual  knowledge  of  disease_,  and  the  dis- 
coveries recently  made  in  respect  of  the  precise 
mode  of  action  of  pharmaceutic  agents^  as  well  as  of 
the  therapeutical  law  of  affinity  between  the  pro- 
perties of  the  agent  and  the  morbid  disposition  of 
the  patient  in  all  cases  of  disease^  have  established 
such  rational  principles^  and  such  certain  rules  and 
precepts  that  may  guide  the  physician  in  the 
treatment  of  disease  so  well^  that  medical  art  may  be 
said  to  have  attained  its  highest  excellence.  The 
new  form  of  therapeutics  called  Homoeopathy  appears 
to  have  realised  the  beau  ideal  of  medical  art^  for  it 
is  that  direct  or  specific  method  of  treatment^  the 
excellence  of  which  Sir  John  Forbes  himself  estimates 
in  a  passage  which  I  shall  venture  once  more  to  lay 
before  the  reader.  In  speaking  of  the  diseases 
susceptible  of  direct  treatment^  he  observes  (p.  208) : 
^^  Here  the  medical  art  may  be  said  to  present  itself 
in  its  aspect  of  highest  excellency^  inasmuch^  as  it  is 
directed  in  its  operations  by  rational  principles  and 
perfectly  accomplishes  the  work  proposed  to  be  done  : 
it  satisfies  at  once  the  intellect  and  the  desire  of  the 
scientific  prescriber.^^  And  a  little  further  on  (p.  209) ^ 
he  remarks  :  ''  This  direct  method  of  treating  disease 
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is  tlie  only  metliocl  tliat  is  based  in  the  solid  principles 
of  physical  science/' 

Homoeopathy  is  this  direct  and  excellent  method^ 
and  Sir  John  Forbes  has  rested  his  arguments  upon 
the  worst  instead  of  the  best  form  of  art.  Why  he 
has  done  so_,  it  were  vain  to  inquire.  Bigotry  and 
superstition  belong  as  much  to  medicine  as  to 
religion^  and  the  practices  to  which  they  lead  are 
morbid  phenomena  characteristic  of  mental  affections_, 
which  are^  I  fear^  beyond  the  power  both  of  nature 
and  of  art  to  cure. 


CHAPTEE  VI. 

A  CfllTICAL  ANALYSIS  OP  SIR  JOHN   TORBES'S 
EVIDENCES  IN   SUPPORT  OE  NATURALISM. 


Error  is  the  universal  cause  of  the  misery  of  mankind." 

Malebeanche. 


The  reader  of  Sir  Jolin  Forbes^ s  Essay_,  after 
forcing  his  way  tlirough  nearly  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pages  of  superficial  generalities  and  gratuitous 
assertions^  couched  in  ambiguous  language^  will  at 
length  arrive  at  the  seventh  chapter^  which  he  will 
probably  agree  with  me  in  considering  the  most 
important  section  of  Sir  John^s  book,  intended,  as  it 
isj  to  demonstrate,  by  a  studied  appeal  to  facts,  the 
grand  question  at  issue,  ^Az.,  the  superiority  of 
nature  over  art  in  the  cure  of  diseases. 

The  inference  drawn  by  Sir  John  Eorbes  from  the 
nine  series  of  facts  adduced  by  him  in  support  of 
his  theory,  are  thus  summed  up  in  page  170  of  his 
book :  "  The  one  great  result  obtained  from  the 
study  of  the  various  authorities  is  this — that  the 
power  of  nature  to  cure  diseases  is  infinitely  greater 
than  is  generally  believed  by  the  great  body  of 
medical  practitioners  and  by  the  public  generally. 
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So  greatj  indeed^  is  tliis  powei%  and  so  universally 
admitted_,  that  it  is  a  simple  statement  of  tlie  facts 
to  say^  that  of  all  diseases  that  are  curable  and 
cured;,  the  vast  majority  are  cured  hy  nature  inde- 
pendently of  art/' 

Now  if,  as  my  previous  observations  have  all 
tended  to  prove^  the  physiological^  pathological,,  and 
therapeutical  principles  upon  which  the  dogma  of 
nature  is  based^  are  opposed  to  common  sense^ 
reason^  and  science;  and  if  I  have  been  so  far 
successful  in  my  appreciation  and  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  of  spontaneous  cures  of  diseases^  as  to  im- 
press the  reader  with  my  convictions^  it  will  be  obvious 
to  him  that  the  facts  which  Sir  John  Forbes  has 
advanced  in  support  of  his  opinion^  must  either  be 
untrue  in  themselves^  or  falsely  interpreted  by  him^ 
to  justify  his  preconceived  notions^  and  that  we 
should  be  fully  justified  in  rejecting  them  in  toto, 
without  further  comment.  But  the  importance  of 
the  subject  forbids  so  summary  a  dismissal^  and 
demands  that  no  fact  or  argument  adduced  by  him 
should  remain  unanswered.  I  purpose^  therefore^  to 
proceed  with  a  critical  analysis  of  the  nine  different 
series  of  evidences  comprised  in  the  seventh  chapter 
of  '^  Nature  and  Art  in  Disease.^  And  I  have 
every  confidence  that  my  task^  far  from  confirming, 
will  lead  the  reader  to  conclusions  diametrically 
opposed  to,  the  result  arrived  at  by  Sir  John  Forbes^ 
and  win  refute  in  the  most  positive  manner  the 
fundamental  proposition  of  the  superiority  of  nature 
over  art  in  the  cure  of  diseases.  Should  this  be  so, 
win  it  not  be  another  example  of  that  well-estab- 
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lislied  factj  that  when  genius  becomes  prepossessed 
With  a  false  notion  or  principle^  the  intellectual 
vision  is  no  longer  capable  of  rightly  apprehending 
the  true  nature  of  objects^  and  exercises  its  ingenuity 
rather  in  Avresting  them  to  its  own  preconceptions  ? 
To  proceed,  however,  with  the  critical  analysis  1 
have  undertaken — • 

The  first  series  of  evidences  adduced  by  Sir  John 
Forbes  is  derived  from  the  pathology  of  animals. 

Foreseeing  the  legitimate  objections  vvhich  might 
be  urged  against  the  evidences  adduced  from  com- 
parative pathology,  Sir  John  Forbes  thus  meets  them 
by  anticipation  (p.  138)  :  ''1  am  well  aware  that 
such  knowledge  can  only  be  regarded  as  analogical 
and  inferential,  not  as  absolute  and  positive,  inas- 
much as  we  have  no  right  to  assume  that  that 
which  takes  place  in  animals  will  and  must  also  take 
place  in  man." 

NoWj  my  belief  is  that  conclusions  drawn  from 
observations  of  animals,  and  applied  to  the  diseases 
of  man,  are  as  erroneous  in  principle  as  they  are 
mischievous  in  practice.  Man,  as  I  have  before 
said,  constitutes  a  fourth  kingdom  of  creation ; 
and  apart  from  the  peculiar  rational  and  psychical 
elements  which  distinguish  the  hominal  from  the 
zoological  kingdoms  of  nature,  he  not  only  differs  in 
degree  from  the  animals,  but  there  are  such  radical 
distinctions  in  their  respective  modes  of  being, 
feeling,  and  acting,  that  no  one  at  all  cognisant  with 
the  diversity  of  organic  predispositions  of  animals, 
would  for  a  moment  apply  such  illusive  analogies,  as 
those  drawn  from  animal  pathology  and  veterinary 
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art^  to  liuman  patliology  and  the  treatment  of  dis- 
eases in  man.  Fm^tlier^,  there  are  not  only  radical 
differences  between  man  and  animals^  but  there  also 
exists^  in  a  most  astonishing  and  inexplicable  man- 
ner^ similar  differences  between  the  various  species 
of  animals  apparently  identical  in  organization.  For 
instance^  w^e  will  adduce  the  familiar  fact  of  certain 
substances  which  are  fatal  to  some  animals  and  to 
others  perfectly  innocuous.  The  Clupea  tliryssa,  a 
kind  of  sprat  found  in  the  Carribean  seas^  becomes 
poisonous  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  by  feeding 
(harmlessly_,  so  far  as  regards  itself)  upon  the  Me- 
dusa^ an  aliment  highly  deleterious  to  man.  Again^ 
is  not  sugar — to  man  not  only  innocuous^  but  useful 
and  nourishing — a  poison  to  frogs  ?  Is  not  Euphor- 
bium_,  to  man  a  most  virulent  poison^  a  grateful 
aliment  to  camels?  Similar  .instances  may  be  ad- 
duced ad  infinitum.  The  ox  eats  with  impunity  the 
PhiUandrium  aquaticum  and  the  Lollium  temulentum, 
substances  which  are  quickly  fatal  to  the  horse.  Did 
not  Eeamur  administer  an  ounce  of  arsenic  to  a 
bear  with  perfect  impunity  ?— did  not  Chaptal  give 
a  drachm  of  corrosive  sublimate  to  another  bear^  ten 
months  old^  without  producing  the  least  hurtful 
effect  ? — are  not  fowls  fattened  on  almost  incredible 
quantities  of  Nux  vomica  and  Lollium  temulentum  ? 
— ^do  not  pheasants  eat^  not  only  innocuously^  but 
with  avidity_,  and  doubtless  benefit^  the  Datura 
str ammonium? — do  not  partridges  eat  the  Lauro 
cerasus? — all  of  which  substances  are  fatal  to  man 
in  very  small  quantities. 

In  the  face_,  therefore^   of  these  facts  alone_,  we 
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liave  a  riglit  to  protest  against  all  inferences  drawn 
from  animal  pathology^  as  illogical  and  untruCj  be- 
lieving that  the  organism  of  man_,  both  in  health  and 
disease,,  is  sui  generis. 

But  admitting^  for  argument's  sake^  the  validity 
of  such  evidences^  let  us  proceed  to  test  the  proofs 
relative  to  the  question  of  the  superiority  of  nature 
over  art  in  the  cure  of  diseases. 

'"''  Nature  is  superior  to  art^"  says  Sir  John  Forbes, 
drawing  inferences  from  animal  nature^  ^'  because" — 

1. 

Wounds  inflicted  by  hunters  are  cured  by  the 
natural  processes. 

2. 

All  animals  do  not  perish  in  fatal  epidemics. 

3. 

Ophthalmia  in  dogs  and  horses^  unsubjected  to 
any  treatment^  sometimes  terminates  in  a  perfect 
cure. 

Now^  although  I  concede  to  Sir  John  Forbes  any 
number  of  spontaneous  cures  of  ophthalmia,  without 
the  aid  of  oculists  and  collyria,  either  of  dogs  and 
horses,  or  of  cats  and  rats,  or  of  any  other  species 
of  the  brute  creation  he  may  care  to  select; 
although  I  admit  that  no  epidemic  amongst  vege- 
tables, animals,  or  man,  attacks  every  individual, 
nor  do  all  individuals  so  attacked  fall  victims  to  its 
fury;  and  although  I  believe  that  wild  animals 
dispense  with  the   services  of  veterinary  surgeons 
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to  dress  tlieir  wounds  secundem  artem,  yet  I  am 
compelled  to  deny  all  the  inferences  wliicli  lie  lias 
drawn  from  these  facts. 

In  fact^  Sir  John  Forbes  could  not  have  collected 
more  important  data  for  rejecting  the  dogma  of  the 
curative  powers  of  nature  than  the  very  proofs 
furnished  by  animals^  which  he  has  adduced  in 
support  of  his  position ;  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  com- 
prehend how  he  could  have  forced  his  judgment  to 
wrest  them  to  the  conclusions  he  has  expressed. 

Like  man^  animals^  whether  in  health  or  in  dis- 
ease,, are  endowed  with  instincts  and  guided  by  laws 
of  vital  affinity^  the  expression  of  which  is  sympathy 
and  antipathy.  But  I  would  direct  attention  to 
this  remarkable  and  essential  distinction  between 
hominal  and  animal  instincts.  With  man^  instinct 
will  always  be  found  more  or  less  subordinate^  ac- 
cording to  his  degree  of  civilisation^  to  the  dominion 
of  reason  and  the  laws  of  volition.  Never  resting 
satisfied  with  his  state  of  nature^  man  aspires  to  an 
ideal  perfection^  towards  which  he  gradually  pro- 
gresses— with  no  hopCj  however^  of  ultimately  at- 
taining it^  for  as  society  advances  in  civilisation^  so 
perfection  appears  to  recede. 

Animals^  on  the  other  hand^  are  essentially  sta- 
tionary^  and  never  seek  to  change  the  primordial 
type  of  their  instincts.  Unless  modified  by  domes- 
ticity, instincts,  with  their  unerring  laws,  are  ever 
the  ruling  principle  in  animals.  Born  mth  the 
instincts  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  his  indi- 
viduality and  the  propagation  of  his  species,  the 
animal  is  necessarily  impelled  by  a  kind  of  inspira- 
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tion  to  maintain  tlie  natural  conditions  of  Ms 
existence^  and  an  intuitive  appreliension  of  what  is 
congenial  or  repugnant  to  liis  organism_,  wliich  lie 
can  neither  pervert  nor  subvert.  The  instinct  of 
the  animal  is  infallible ;  but  man_,  and  man  alone^ 
has  the  privilege  of  varying  and  annihilating  his 
instincts  ;  a  phantom  or  misconception  having 
power  to  induce  him  to  overcome  even  the  strongest 
instinct  love  of  life_,  and  to  sacrifice  his  very  ex- 
istence. 

Now  if  the  principle  here  laid  down  be  just;  if 
it  be  true  that  the  existence  of  the  organic  supposes 
that  of  the  inorganic  world — that  the  economy  of 
our  cosmical  system  is  based  upon  one  universal 
system  of  laws_,  mutual  dependence^  adaptation^ 
order^  and  harmony; — if  it  be  true,  as  reason 
affirms,  and  science  demonstrates  and  supports,  that 
all  sentient  living  beings  are,  each  according  to  the 
predetermined  rank  and  destiny  it  fills  in  the  scale 
of  life,  necessarily  endowed  with  organs  and  facul- 
ties corresponding  with,  and  conformable  and  appro- 
priate to,  the  normal  conditions  and  exigencies  of 
their  respective  modes  of  existence — inductive  ana- 
logy would  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  both 
man  and  animals  must  also  possess  such  medicinal 
instincts  as  would  enable  them,  not  only  to  withdraw 
from,  or  react  against,  morbific  influences  and 
noxious  substances,  but  also  to  perceive,  select,  and 
acquire  from  the  external  world  the  means  or  objects 
congenial  to  the  behests  of  the  economy  in  a  state 
,  of  disease. 

That   such   is   really  the   case   is  clear  from  the 

12 
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concurrent  testimony  of  historians^  naturalists^  pM- 
losopliers_,  and  physicians^  ancient  and  modern.  For 
example^  the  dog^  when  he  feels  his  stomach  over- 
loaded and  oppressed  by  extraneous  matter^  goes 
into  the  fields^  and_,  ignorant  of  botany  or  medicine^ 
chews  a  little  of  the  dog-grass  {Triticum  repens),  and 
vomits  and  purges^  and  so  cures  himself.  So  the 
hippopotamus  is  said  to  cure  himself  of  sanguineous 
plethora^  to  which  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  he 
is  subject,,  by  rubbing  his  huge  body  against  some 
object  until  it  bleeds.  Again^  all  animals  cure  their 
wounds  with  the  plastic  properties  of  their  saliva. 
Sheep  can  cure  themselves  of  worms  in  the  liver^  to 
which  they  are  subject^  by  instinctively  seeking  and 
licking  saline  earths ;  while  other  animals  have  been 
known  to  cure  themselves  of  dropsy  by  ingesting 
ferruginous  earths. 

It  is  generally  believed  in  India^  and  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  experience  of  recent  trustworthy 
travellers^  that  the  Mangouste  preserves  itself  from 
the  virus  of  the  Naja  serpent  by  means  of  the  root 
of  the  OphiorrMza  mangos;  and  it  is  said  that 
weasles  find  a  similar  remedy  from  the  bite  of  the 
aspic  in  Rut  a.  That  wild  hogs  cure  the  wounds  of 
the  chase  by  rubbing  the  injured  parts  with  ivy  is 
familiarly  known ;  and  Stedman  asserts  that  he  has 
frequently  witnessed  monkeys^  in  the  forests  of 
America^  apply  to  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the 
arrows  of  the  Indians^  certain  astringent  leaves  pre- 
viously chewed;  and  that  they  arrest  haemorrhage 
by  the  application  of  certain  gums  selected  from  the 
forest  trees. 
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Pliny  asserts  tliat  tlie  ancients  learnt  from  the 
sparrow-liawk  and  the  swallow  tlie  properties  of  the 
juices  of  the  Cheliclonium  and  Hieracium  in  ophthal- 
mia ;  Elien  states  that  the  dog  first  taught  them  the 
use  of  purgatives ;  according  to  Galen^  it  was  the  ihis 
which  drew  their  attention  to  the  use  of  injections; 
and  Cicero  relates  that  it  was  from  the  hippopotamus 
the  Egyptians  learnt  bleeding. 

Thus  we  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  to  which 
all  the  foregoing  observations  have  tended;  and 
although  it  would  be  folly  to  endorse  all  the  facts 
adduced  by  ancient  and  modern  writers  on  the 
faculty  of  self-medication  in  animals  ;  and  although 
I  do  not  believe  that  man  owes  the  origin  of  medical 
art  to  the  teachings  of  animal  life^  there  yet  remains 
a  mass  of  evidence  sufficient  to  establish  the  in- 
ference that  animals_,  like  man_,  are  endowed  with 
faculties  enabling  them  to  select  with  unerring  pre- 
cision the  proper  remedy  for  their  ailments^  which 
constitutes  instinctive  medical  art^  and  at  the  same 
time  demonstrates  the  error  of  the  assertion  upon 
which  the  whole  dogma  of  nature  is  based.  For  if 
medical  art_,  or  external  aid  from  medical  substances^ 
be  extant  in  the  constitution  of  animals^  it  is  obvious 
that  the  asserted  curative  virtues  of  the  vital  power 
is  a  purely  gratuitous  and  unnecessary  assumption ; 
and  if  diseases  leave  the  system  without  the  appli- 
cation of  remedial  agents^  as  Sir  John  Forbes  asserts, 
it  is  the  result  of  the  pathological  law  of  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  morbid  action  in  time  and  space_,  as  I 
have  before  explained. 

The  second,  third,  and  fourth  sources  whence  Sir 
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Jolm  Forbes  assumes  to  have  derived  substantial 
materials  and  unequivocal  information^  confirmatoiy 
of  the  sufficiency  of  nature_,  as  well  as  the  supe- 
riority of  its  curative  powers  over  art^  may  be 
summed  up  under  two  heads.  They  relate^  in  the 
first  instance,,  to  the  medical  history  of  isolated 
individuals^  or  isolated  bodies  of  men^  under  circum- 
stanceSj  it  may  be^  of  shipwreck^  where  medical  aid 
was  impossible ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  to  the 
medical  history  of  savage,  uncivilized,  and  imper- 
fectly civilized  nations. 

Now,  upon  a  review  of  the  former  class  of  evidences, 
I  may  safely  affirm  that  it  will  be  found  to  consist 
of  general  assertions,  unsupported  by  any  definite  or 
specific  proofs,  having  no  other  or  better  authority 
than  the  bare  testimony  of  Sir  John  Forbes  himself. 
And  whatever  respect  I  may  entertain  for  him,  I 
must  decline,  in  a  question  of  such  scientific  and 
general  importance,  to  accept  such  abstract  state- 
ments in  the  place  of  positive  facts  and  clear  confir- 
matory proofs  of  his  assertions. 

After  all,  when  we  proceed  to  inquire  into  the 
real  value  of  the  asssertion,  and  to  ask  ourselves 
what  it  amounts  to,  the  only  conclusion  which  we  can 
arrive  at  is,  that  some  few  unfortunate  persons  thus 
wretchedly  placed  may  have  recovered  from  diseases ; 
but  whence,  how,  and  why.  Sir  John  Forbes  has  not 
deigned  to  discuss,  nor  has  he  furnished  us  with  a 
single  trustworthy  instance. 

Such  accidents,  however,  are  frequent;  nay 
more,  there  are  numerous  instances  of  spontaneous 
cures  of  long-standing  cases  reported  incurable  by 
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legitimate  medicine^  and  from  wliicli^  under  tliese 
untoward  circumstances_,  patients  have  recovered; 
but  why  Sir  John  Forbes  has  not  furnished  us  with 
some  details  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand.  As- 
suming the  dogma  of  nature  to  be  incontrovertible, 
Sir  John  has  concluded,  that  as  these  patients  had 
not  been  drugged  on  the  heroic  system  of  legitimate 
medicine,  it  follows  that  they  were  cured  by  nature. 

As  I  have  previously 'shown,  in  all  its  details,  the 
error  and  misconception  upon  which  the  whole 
asumption  is  based,  and  have  demonstrated,  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  the  fallacy  of  all  such  inferences, 
to  go  over  the  same  ground  again  would  be  a  task 
no  less  wearisome  than  unprofitable.  But  I  cannot 
allow  so  opportune  an  occasion  to  pass  by  without 
making  a  general  remark  bearing  upon  a  fundamen- 
tal error  which  pervades  the  entire  work  of  Sir 
John  Forbes,  and  vitiates  every  argument,  as  well  as 
every  conclusion,  drawn  by  him  in  relation  to  the 
instances  of  spontaneous  cures,  referred  to  in  this 
and  various  other  parts  of  his  book.  It  will  also  be 
found  pertinent  to  the  whole  question  at  issue,  and 
will  serve  as  a  prelude  to  the  succeeding  discussion 
upon  his  historical  evidences. 

It  is  that,  restricting  his  conception  of  rational 
medical  art  to  the  narrow  and  obstructive  limits 
of  the  orthodox  faculty  of  physic,  and  discard- 
ing the  enlightened  experience  of  men  who  have 
dared  to  think  and  reason  for  themselves.  Sir  John 
Forbes  has  concluded  that  all  recoveries  from  dis- 
eases occurring  without  such  extraneous  aid,  as  is 
deemed  legitimate  by  the  recognised  schools  of  me- 
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dicine^  are  to  be  interpreted  as  the  result  of  the  blind 
inherent  force  of  natnre;  thus  eliminating^  in  his 
appreciation  and  estimation  of  the  relative  value  of 
art  and  nature^  the  regiminal^  dietetical_,  climatal, 
chirm^gical_,  mental^  psychical_,  and  other  mechanical, 
physical,  and  chemical  resources  of  acknowledged 
utility  amongst  the  barbarous  and  semi- civilized,  as 
well  as  among  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth;  he 
excludes  arbitrarily  almost  the  whole  of  the  most 
potent  and  valuable  resources  of  art,  and,  by  a 
process  of  logical  legerdemain,  is  enabled  to  chant 
the  triumph  of  nature  over  art,  and  the  victory  of 
barbarism  over  civilization.  It  will,  I  apprehend, 
suffice  to  simply  signalize  so  gross  a  misconception 
of  the  origin,  nature,  means,  and  object  of  medical 
art,  in  order  to  con^dnce  every  reader  that  its  use  is 
but  an  unworthy  artifice  to  sustain  a  petitio  pyincipii, 
and  to  show  that  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  be- 
cause the  unhappy  individuals  so  isolated  were  not 
drugged  secundum  artem,  their  recovery  was  attri- 
butable to  any  curative  process  of  nature.  Indeed, 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  appeal  to  Sir  John  Forbes  to 
state  frankly — first  admitting  the  cure  of  one  hundred 
cases  of  scurvy  under  the  adverse  circumstances 
stated  in  his  text — if  he  really  believes  what  he  has 
too  hastily  asserted  (p.  171),  ^''that  of  all  diseases 
that  are  curable  and  cured^  the  vast  majority  are 
cured  by  nature  independently  of  art.^^  And  if 
such  really  be  his  belief,  I  would  ask  him  to  reflect 
what  a  frightful  amount  of  misery,  sufifering,  and 
mortality  the  legitimate  practitioners  of  the  orthodox 
faculty  must  have  inflicted,  and  must  still  be  inflict- 
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ing_,  upon  humanity.  And_,  lastly^  I  would  ask  him, 
if  he  be  consistent  in  his  principles,,  to  reflect 
whether  the  empirics  are  not  less  dangerous  and  far 
less  injurious  than  the  legitimates  of  the  faculty. 

In  considering  the  historical  argument  drawn  by 
Sir  John  Forbes  from  the  state  of  medical  art 
among  savage,  uncivilized,  or  semi- civilized  peoples, 
I  may  be  permitted,  at  the  outset  of  my  inquiry,  to 
ask  whether,  in  the  light  of  history,  reason,  and 
common  sense.  Sir  John  seriously  purposes  to  vindi- 
cate Eousseau^s  paradox,  that  civilization  has  been  a 
curse  rather  than  a  blessing  to  mankind.  Whether 
such  a  consequence  has  ever  struck  Sir  John  Forbes 
or  not  I  know  not,  but  it  is  a  necessary  conclusion 
of  the  dogma  that  nature  is  superior  to  art  in  the 
cure  of  diseases. 

The  simple  expression  of  such  an  opinion  would 
meet  with  ridicule,  and  unless  it  can  be  supposed 
that  Sir  John  Forbes,  already  prepossessed  in  favour 
of  the  fiction  which  he  has  adopted,  has  been  un- 
wittingly led  to  this  preposterous  sophism  in  order 
to  combat  the  so-called  "  delusion ''  of  Homoeopathy, 
it  would  seem  difficult  to  comprehend  how  a  man  of 
his  undisputable  talent  and  experience  can  have 
fallen  a  victim  to  so  manifest  a  fallacy  as  the  supe- 
riority of  nature  over  art  in  disease.  The  falsity  of 
the  data  on  which  he  relies  I  will  now  proceed  to 
demonstrate. 

Firstly,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
following  statement  is  positively  incorrect :  "  The 
reports  of  travellers  and  residents  in  such  countries 
(savage  and  uncivilized)  leave  no  doubt  of  the  fact. 
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that  of  the  diseases  occurring  among  such  people^ 
the  greater  proportion  that  have  a  favorable  issue 
(and  the  number  is  great^  observes  Sir  John)  are 
due  entirely  to  the  inherent  powers  of  the  body." 
Waiving  for  a  time  my  personal  experience  to  the 
contrary _,  1  deny  this  inference. 

First,  because  Sir  John  Forbes  belies  his  own 
conclusion  by  the  acknowledgment  of  the  indis- 
putable fact_,  that  there  is  no  known  tribe_,  however 
savage  and  uncivilized^,  who  do  not  possess  some  sort 
of  medical  art,  intuitive  or  professional. 

Sir  John  Forbes  himself  admits  (p.  140)  that 
among  most  savage  nations  the  natural  instinct  to 
seek  relief  from  suffering  has  given  rise  to  a  kind  of 
medical  art,  and  to  the  same  distrust  of  the  power  of 
nature  that  we  see  existing  among  ourselves ;  and 
he  quotes  Dr.  Winterbottom's  observation,  to  the 
effect  that  the  Africans  have  no  faith  in  the  power 
of  nature  to  cure  diseases.  Again  (p.  141),  he  pro- 
ceeds :  "  The  necessary  origin  of  the  medical  art  is 
well  exemplified  by  the  medical  history  of  all  savage 
nations ;  no  people  having  yet  been  discovered 
among  whom  there  has  not  been  found  the  sem- 
blance of  such  an  art,  and  only  a  few  where  there 
are  not  special  professors  more  or  less  exclusively 
practising  it." 

Hence,  from  Sir  John  Forbes^ s  own  avowal,  it  is 
obvious  that  medical  art  is  a  necessity  of  the  mental 
and  social  constitution  of  man,  and  as  every  region 
of  the  habitable  globe  possesses  a  pharmaceutic  flora 
of  indigenous  plants  appropriate  to  the  maladies  of 
its  inhabitants,  it  surely  follows  that  the  beneficent 
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Author  of  Creation  never  Intended  man  to  be  the 
sport  of  the  uncertain^  injurious^  and  frequently- 
fatal  processes  arbitrarily  attributed  to  some  imagi- 
nary cnrative  power  of  nature ;  and^  finally,,  that  the 
dogma  of  nature  is  opposed  alike  to  logic^  facts^  the 
system  of  nature^  the  instincts  of  man^  and  the 
medical  history  of  the  helpless  and  pitiable  races  of 
savage  and  uncivilized  society. 

I  deny  the  above  inference^  secondly^  because  all 
the  accounts  of  travels  which  I  have  consulted^  and 
all  the  travellers  whom  I  have  conversed  with^  prove 
the  very  reverse  of  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  Sir 
John  Forbes.  In  fact^  it  would  be  impossible  for  Sir 
John  Forbes  to  point  out  a  single  barbarous  nation 
of  the  whole  habitable  globe  who  has  faith  in  any 
curative  powers  of  nature ;  and  so  natural  is  it  for 
humanity  to  look  for  medical  assistance^  that  the 
heart  of  the  savage  is  far  more  accessible  to  the 
physician  than  the  priest^  and  amongst  all  barbarous 
and  uncivilized  tribes  medicine  is  associated  with 
religion^  and  its  practice  regarded  as  a  sacred  voca- 
tion. 

The  diseases  to  which  man  is  liable  in  the  savage 
state^  although  fewer  in  number^  are  more  virulent 
and  fatal  than  those  which  afflict  civilized  society. 
Their  inconsiderate  gluttony  and  enforced  abstinence 
are  equally  detrimental  to  the  economy.  Creuxius^ 
in  his  ^History  of  Canada/  remarks  that  scarcely 
one  in  thirty  of  the  natives  attain  to  maturity^  but 
it  is  probable  that  this  is  an  exaggeration.  Con- 
sumption^   and   pleuritic^    asthmatic^    and   paralytic 
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disorders  claim  many  victims.  The  missionaries 
speak  of  the  Indians  of  South  America  as  subject  to 
a  variety  of  diseases^  from  which_,  ignorant  of  the  use 
of  the  simplest  herbs^  or  of  the  advantage  of  change 
in  their  gross  diet^  they  die  in  great  numbers.  The 
Jesuit  Fanqui  writes_,  that  in  all  his  travels  he  had 
rarely  found  an  individual  of  advanced  age.  {'  Lettres 
Edif./  torn,  viij  p.  31 7^  et  seq.)  In  the  extensive 
plains  of  South  America  the  burning  sun_,  after  the 
long  rainy  season^  generates  dreadful  epidemics. 
The  missionaries  also  speak  of  contagious  distempers 
being  very  prevalent  among  the  Indians_,  and  causing 
at  times  a  great  mortality^  while  the  smallpox  every- 
where makes  fearful  ravages^  few  who  are  attacked 
recovering  from  it. 

The  Indians  of  Paraguay  are  said  to  be  peculiarly 
subject  to  contagious  distempers.  Smallpox  and 
malignant  fevers,  which  from  their  universal  ravages 
may  fairly  be  called  plagues^  frequently  desolate 
whole  regions. 

Nor  are  these  epidemics  confined  to  the  south. 
Vancouver  traversed  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of 
coast  from  New  Dungeness  without  seeing  that 
number  of  inhabitants.  Deserted  viHages^,  each  large 
enough  to  contain  the  few  scattered  savages  he  had 
seen,  were  alone  met  with,  and  the  remains  of 
human  bodies  were  found  in  great  numbers,  victims, 
not  to  war,  but  to  some  great  pestilence  which  had 
depopulated  a  whole  country. 

The  next  series  of  phenomena  which  Sir  John 
Forbes  presses  into  his  service  consist  of — 
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1. 

The  practices  of  old  women. 

2. 

Sacrifices_,  witchcraft^  charms^  and  all  other  prac- 
tices of  sacerdotal  medicine. 

3. 

A  species  of  Kinesipathy  or  medical  gymnastics 
practised  by  the  Circassians. 

4. 
The  use  of  indigenous  plants. 

Now  I  trust  that  neither  Sir  John  nor  my  readers 
will  mistake  me  for  an  advocate  of  those  pragmatical 
pretenders  to  medical  knowledge  who  infest  all 
societies^  whether  savage  or  civilized^  if  I  protest 
against  the  injustice  of  appropriating  all  the  suc- 
cesses obtained  by  the  unrecognised  practitioners  of 
so-called  illegitimate  medicine  in  favour  of  his 
dogma  of  nature.  That  he  is  not  warranted  in  this 
course  I  now  proceed  to  prove. 

Unhappily  for  the  interests  and  welfare  of  society _, 
so  great  even  at  the  present  day  is  the  ignorance  of 
the  faculty  as  to  the  value^  true  principles  of  action^ 
and  proper  method  of  administration  of  the  countless 
remedial  agents  at  its  disposal — so  frequent  are  the 
occurrence  of  failures^  in  spite  of  the  pretensions 
and  qualifications  of  orthodoxy — so  often  do  patients 
recover  by  the  nostrums  and  panaceas  of  the  illegiti- 
mate heterodox  tribes  of  mountebanks  and  cure- 
mongers — so  notorious  is  it  that  the  means  usually 
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employed  by  tliem  are  of  tlie  most  potent  kind — and 
so  natural  is  it  for  man  to  seek  relief  from  kis  sufferings 
anywkere_,  that  it  is  scarcely  surprising  that  patients 
wko  have  in  vain  spent  time  and  money^  wko 
liave  patiently  run  the  gauntlet  of  all  tlie  pkarma- 
copceias  and  materia  medicas  of  tke  craft_,  should 
hasten  to  invoke  succour  from  the  "  old  v/oman/^ 
who  has  no  other  merit  than  the  fame  of  possessing 
some  curative  specific,  and  who  dares,  however  hu- 
miliating to  the  faculty  this  admission  may  be,  to 
cure,  after  her  own  illegitimate  fashion,  the  patient 
abandoned  by  orthodoxy.  Old  women  should  be 
reproached,  not  with  the  inefficiency  of  their  means 
or  the  failure  of  their  cures,  but  with  their  abuse  or 
misapplication  of  the  valuable  specifics  which  they 
have  become  possessed  of  by  instinct  or  by  chance. 
Buchan,  in  his  ^  Introduction  to  Domestic  Medicine,' 
remarks  truly,  ^'  that  very  few  of  the  valuable  disco- 
veries in  medicine  have  been  made  by  physicians, 
but  have  in  general  been  either  the  effect  of  chance 
or  of  necessity,  and  have  been  always  opposed  by 
the  faculty  until  everyone  else  was  convinced  of  their 
importance/' 

And  if  we  consult  the  history  of  all  our  most 
valuable  remedies,  such  as  bark,  colchicum,  anti- 
mony, and  arsenic,  we  shall  find  that  the  vast 
majority  of  these  were  neither  recognised  nor  admi- 
nistered by  the  faculty  until  long  after  their  virtues 
and  utility  had  become  known  to  the  old  woman, 
who  had  been  curing  with  them  after  the  doctor's 
failures.  The  specific  action  of  Ergot  of  rye  upon 
the  Uterus  was  known  to  an  old  French  midwife  long 
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before  tlie  professors  of  the  faculty  of  pliysic  sanc- 
tioned its  use  as  legitimate  and  rational  practice. 
Indeed^  they  persecuted,  denounced,,  and  reviled  the 
invaluable  discovery  of  the  poor  old  woman;  nay, 
more,  induced  the  Parliament  of  Paris  to  proscribe 
it,  as  injurious  to  parturient  women.  I  well  remem- 
ber an  old  woman  of  Constantinople,  known  as  the 
Guelendgikji,  who  was  famous  for  her  remarkable 
cures  of  Jj]dema,  and  all  other  consequences  of 
Scarlet  fever,  by  some  specifics  in  the  form  of  a 
potion.  I  can  personally  attest  many  of  her  cures ; 
among  them,  his  majesty  the  present  Sultan,  who 
after  an  attack  of  scarlatina,  sufi*ered  from  cough, 
shortness  of  breath,  and  other  consequences  of  the 
disease,  and  who,  in  spite  of  the  learned  physicians 
of  the  palace,  was  cured  by  Miriam  Quaden.  After 
this  I  happened  to  discover  that,  among  many  other 
ingredients,  the  chief  remedial  agent  was  Ambra 
grisia,  respecting  the  virtues  of  which  Sir  John 
Forbes  will  do  well  to  consult  the  discoveries  of  the 
Hahnemannic  school.  After  these  particulars  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  understand  how  Sir  John  Forbes  can 
justify  his  wresting  them  to  the  support  of  his  dogma 
of  nature. 

Another  of  the  principal  evidences  offered  by  Sir 
John  Forbes,  in  proof  of  the  curative  powers  of 
nature,  is  derived  from  invocations,  sacrifices,  witch- 
craft, charms,  and  other  supernatural  interferences. 
As  some  people  did  under  such  practices  recover 
from  diseases,  both  acute  and  chronic,  and  as  the 
means  exerted  could  possess  no  possible  power^  it 
follows — so  Sir  John  reasons — that  nature  brought 
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about  tlie  cure.  But  by  wliat  process  of  reasoning 
lias  Sir  Jolm  been  enabled  to  expunge  from  medical 
art  tbe  marvellously  potent  influences  of  mental 
emotion  in  tbe  cure  as  well  as  tbe  production  of 
diseases,,  and  so  to  subvert  medical  pliilosopliy^  and 
introduce  his  hypothetical  expedient  of  nature  as  a 
sovereign  cure  for  all  the  ills  to  which  our  frail 
nature  is  subject.  The  whole  history^  science^  and 
art  of  medicine^  however^  are  opposed  to  such  an 
inference.  The  theurgical  practices  may  have  been 
crude^  gross^  superstitious^  and  absurd^  but  to  attri- 
bute to  nature  the  cures  effected  by  mental^  moral^ 
or  physical  means^  is  to  ignore  the  fundamental 
principle  of  reciprocal  connexion  and  natural  in- 
fluences between  mind  and  body^  to  misconceive  the 
extent  of  true  medical  art^  and  to  stamp  the  physi- 
cian who  entertains  such  an  idea  with  inability  to 
fulfil  aright  his  noble  mission. 

The  alliance  of  medicine  with  religion^  the  asso- 
ciation of  medical  theory  and  practice  with  theolo- 
gical dogmata  and  religious  ceremonies^  are  facts 
amply  borne  out  by  all  history^  whether  ancient  or 
modern.  At  first  instinctive^  then  traditionalj  medi- 
cine in  time  became  sacerdotal — a  development  in 
the  medical  history  of  all  nations^  whether  savage 
or  civilized^  most  important  and  interesting. 

I  need  do  no  more  than  refer  to  the  temples  of 
the  Hindoos^  Persians^  Chaldeans^  Babylonians^ 
JEthiopians^  and  Egyptians^  all  of  which  served 
also  as  asylums^  hospitals^  and  dispensaries^  of  which 
the  physicians  composed  the  reigning  priesthood. 

The  Levites  exercised  both  sacerdotal  and  medical 
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functions  in  tlie  Temple  of  tlie  IMost  High  among 
the  ancient  Hebrews. 

The  Druids  were  both  the  priests  and  the  physi- 
cians of  y/estern  Europe. 

The  Medicine-man  of  all  savage  tribes  is  also  a 
priest. 

The  Greek  and  Roman  priesthoods  served  the 
gods  and  aided  man  in  their  temples. 

Christianity^  taking  the  place  of  Paganism^  and 
erecting  her  churches  upon  the  ruins  of  heathen 
temples ;  its  officiating  monks  and  ecclesiastics^  like 
the  ancient  Magi^  Levites^  and  Druids_,  preached  the 
Grospel  and  healed  the  sick^  and  from  its  origin  until 
the  present  time  chnrches  and  monasteries  everywhere 
have  been  consecrated  asylums  of  the  sick^  whither 
to  this  day  pions  and  devont  worshippers  seek  the 
cure  of  their  maladies^  mental  and  corporeal. 

And_,  lastly^  it  is  notorious  that^  at  the  present 
time^  among  all  the  nations  of  the  earthy  whether 
civilized  or  barbarous^  or  followers  of  Judaism, 
Fetichism^,  Brahminism,  Buddhism,  Mohammedan- 
ism, or  Christianity,  the  ecclesiastical  and  medical 
functions  are  united. 

Now,  at  a  time  when  the  anatomy,  physiology, 
and  pathology  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system  were 
unknown,  it  need  not  surprise  us  that  the  extraordi- 
nary phenomena  appertaining  to  the  cerebro-spinal 
system  should  have  been  attributed  to  supernatural 
agencies,  requiring  supernatural  interferences  to  call 
them  into  action,  and  that  means  were  used  for  that 
purpose  which  now  appear  to  us  to  be  both  supersti- 
tious and  ridiculous. 
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It  is  impossible  to  penetrate  the  mystery  that 
veils  the  modus  operandi  of  mental  emotion;  it  is  as 
inscrutable  and  as  much  beyond  the  grasp  of  human 
knowledge  as  the  genesis  of  life  itself.  We  can^ 
however_,  ascertain  and  determine  the  incontroverti- 
bility  of  their  curative  efficacy _,  inasmuch  as  they 
operate  in  arousing  the  energy  and  functions  of  the 
nervous  system^  by  determining  specific  salutary  acts 
of  consciousness^  mind^  will^  or  perception. 

Particular  passions  produce  particular  diseases. 
Depress  the  mind  by  grief,  fear^  or  despondency^  and 
you  vrill  certainly  give  rise  to  a  train  of  nervous 
phenomena  always  accompanied  with  some  gastric 
or  hepatic  affections.  An  offensive  or  vexatious 
word,  or  afflicting  news,,  may  cause  immediate  death, 
or  an  acute  bilious  fever,  or  a  chronic  nervous  disor- 
der. A  dream  may  produce  a  morbid  or  fatal 
impression.  Such  being  the  reciprocal  influence 
between  mind  and  body  for  evil,  there  can  be  no 
difficulty  in  comprehending  how  art,  availing  itself 
of  the  principle,  should  in  former  times,  as  in  our 
own  days,  have  invented  means  suitable  to  the 
degree  of  civilization  of  the  age  or  century,  and  by 
promoting  joyous  passions,  agreeable  surprises,  and 
other  methods  of  mental  emotion,  have  aroused  the 
vital  powers  for  the  cure  of  diseases. 

The  agency  of  hope,  joy,  grief,  fear,  confidence, 
rage,  faith,  and  enthusiasm,  are  capable,  not  only  of 
acting  as  prophylactics  against  the  most  malignant 
diseases,  out  of  actually  arresting  and  curing  them. 
History  and  medicine  abound  in  instances  of  the 
cure  of  diseases  by  the  simple  touching  of  relics,  and 
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the  custom  of  wearing  cliarms^  amulets,  and  ta- 
lismans. In  conclusion,  medical  sestlietics  form 
the  most  important  branch  of  therapeutics;  and 
the  attributing  cures  wrought  by  it  to,  and  claim- 
ing them  for,  nature,  by  Sir  John  Forbes,  shows 
either  a  lamentable  ignorance  of  the  most  potent 
curative  means,  or  a  wilful  perversion  of  the 
truth. 

It    is    reported  that   the   natives   of  the   Tonga 
Islands,  and,  according  to  Tourneur,  the  wise  women 
of  Circassia,  cure  diseases  by  certain  external  pro- 
cesses of  manipulation.     Hence    Sir   John   Forbes 
concludes, — ^'  here,  at  least,  we  may  safely  take  the 
result  as  nature^s'^   (p.  143).     Now  it  is  remarkable 
that  similar  mechanical  processes  of  treatment  are 
very  common  among  the  Arabs.     I  myself  witnessed 
a  singular  case  of  this  kind  in  Arabia  Petrea.     One 
of  my  escort,   a  strong-looking  man,  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  fell  suddenly  on  the  sand,  rolling  and 
writhing  about  with  the  most  agonising  pain  in  the 
epigastric  region.     After  examining  him,  I  went  to 
prepare  an  anodyne  draught,  but  on  my  return  to 
the  spot  I  found,  to  my  surprise,  the  chief  of  my 
Arab  escort  kneeling  upon  the  sufferer,  and,  as  it 
were,  kneading  with  his  fists,  in  a  sort  of  methodical 
and   rhythmical   manner,    the    affected    part.       He 
continued  this  process  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the 
patient   gradually  recovering,  until   he  was   finally 
perfectly  relieved.     I  referred  the  cure  to  medical 
gymnastics   locally   applied ;    and,    to   me^  it   then 
appeared  in  the  light  of  a  new  and  valua-ble  dis- 
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covery,  for  I  was  at  that  time  ignorant  of  the 
astounding  results  of  the  application  of  such  means 
to  the  cure  of  diseases  according  to  the  system  of 
the  celebrated  Swedish  poet  and  gymnasiarch^  Ling, 
It  is  now  nearly  half  a  century  since  an  institution 
of  medical  gymnastics  was  founded  by  royal  decree 
at  Stockholm^  where  the  principles  of  active  and 
passive  motions,  reduced  to  a  therapeutic  system,, 
are  adopted  as  a  mode  of  cure  in  a  variety  of  dis- 
eases, such  as  gout,  rheumatism,  congestions,  &c.^ 
with  a  success  truly  marvellous.  This  system  has 
been  introduced  into  our  country  by  Professor 
Georgii,  the  successor  of  Ling,  an  eminent  anatomist, 
physiologist,  and  pathologist.  His  institution  is  at 
18,  Wimpole  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  and  is  well 
worthy  of  inspection.  I  have,  therefore,  good  rea- 
son for  believing  that  if  Sir  John  Forbes  had  had 
any  experience  of  the  application  of  this  principle 
to  the  cure  of  disease,  he  would  not  have  included 
the  results  of  the  rude  method  of  medical  gymnas- 
tics, as  practised  by  the  Tongas  and  Circassians, 
among  his  instances  of  cures  by  nature.  And  this 
proves  what  experience,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
has  amply  confirmed,  that  professional  art  and  me- 
dical science  are  always  derived  from  the  medical 
instincts  of  man,  upon  which  basis,  in  truth,  the 
higher  superstructure  of  medicine  has  been  built. 
Thousands  of  years  before  the  civilised  nations  of 
Europe  awoke  to  its  power  and  efficacy,  the  savage 
Tongas,  Circassians,  and  Arabians  had  adopted  and 
practised  the  treatment  of  diseases  by  manipulation. 
So  with  respect  to  the  management  of  the  insane ; 
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long  before  Esquiro]  denounced^  ex  cathedra,  the 
irrationality  and  brutality  of  the  method  authorised 
by  legitimate  medicine,  a  colony  of  lunatics,  at 
Ghent,  had  been  treated  by  rules  based  upon  liberty 
of  action  and  locomotion,  gentle  discipline,  and  kind 
sympathy  from  those  who  had  the  charge  of  them — 
principles  which  remained  unrecognised  by  ortho- 
doxy until  the  nineteenth  century ;  thus  proving  a 
fact,  clear  at  every  epoch  of  medical  history,  that 
the  intuitive,  popular  and  illegitimate  medicine  is 
always  in  advance  of  the  Faculty  and  its  science. 

The  fictions  of  astrology  preceded  astronomy. 
Chemistry  emerged  from  the  laboratories  of  the 
alchemists.  So  medicine,  like  every  other  science  and 
art,  had  its  mythical  or  fabulous  epoch,  from  which 
fact  we  learn  that  the  inexperienced  mind  of  man, 
unrestrained  by  the  realities  of  nature,  untutored  in 
the  art  of  observing  and  interrogating  things,  and 
abandoning  itself  entirely  to  the  childlike  play  of 
fancy,  created  a  world  of  marvellous  and  impossible 
facts — like  the  Poetry  which  peopled  the  world  with 
Fairies  and  Satyrs,  Gnomes  and  Nymphs,  Dryads  and 
Nereads — ascribing  to  certain  plants  and  herbs  ficti- 
tious properties  to  suit  its  fanciful  conception  of 
disease.  For  instance,  the  stone  said  to  be  found  in 
the  head  of  the  frog  was  supposed  to  cure  odonto- 
logia  or  toothache ;  asthma  was  considered  capable  of 
cure  by  the  patient  spitting  into  the  mouth  of  a  live 
fiOg ;  to  the  skin  of  serpents  vf as  ascribed  the  virtue 
of  curing  plague  and  consumption,  because  (so  urged 
the  sages  of  this  mythical  era)  as  death  crept  into 
the  world  of  old  by  the  serpent,  so  diseases  might  be 
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cured  by  its  deatli  now;  toads  were  regarded  as  a 
valuable  specific  for  many  sorts  of  diseases;  a  live 
duck  applied  to  the  abdomen  was  tbougbt  to  be  an  in- 
valuable cure  for  colic ;  the  heart  of  a  swallow  or  a 
weasel  was  considered  beneficial  to  counteract  loss  of 
memory  or  feebleness  of  intellect ;  the  heart  of  a  frog 
placed  upon  the  heart  of  a  woman  was  supposed  to  un- 
seal her  most  precious  secrets ;  the  Polytric,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  small  roots^  which  are  not  dissimilar  to 
the  human  hair_,  was  recommended  as  a  preventive 
against  its  loss ;  while  rhubarb  and  carrots  were 
considered  remedies  for  jaundice  from  the  resem- 
blance their  colour  bore  to  the  appearance  of  the 
disease. 

In  citing  the  foregoing  curiosities  of  pharmaceo- 
logy^  my  purpose  has  been  to  show  to  what  extremes 
of  folly  and  absurdity  men  could  go  in  their  search 
for  remedial  substances.  But  many  of  these  magical 
Adrtues  have  been  handed  down  through  succeeding 
generations^  and  from  that  love  of  the  marvellous 
and  improbable,,  so  common  to  mankind^  are  still 
credited  by  many  individuals  of  civilized  as  well  as 
savage  people.  Nay  more^  the  actual  legitimate 
faculty  of  medicine  itself,  too  often  swayed  by  such 
fanciful  principles^  is  the  author  of  much  error  and 
extravagance  in  its  appreciation  of  the  virtues  of 
many  medical  substances. 

But  while  we  need  not  wonder  that  such  conceits 
should  stiU  exist  among  the  ''^AshanteeSj"  we  should 
notj  therefore^  with  Sir  John  Forbes^  invalidate  all 
their  indigenous  plants^  and  pronounce  them  desti- 
tute of  medicinal  properties ;  for  with  due  deference  to 
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his  opinion^  I  would  ask  whether  our  most  potent 
remedies  are  not  derived  from  the  vegetable  king- 
dom_,  and  why^  as  they  must  be  indigenous  to  some 
locality,  the  indigenous  plants  of  savage  nations 
should  be  pronounced  inert  ? 

I  do  not  know  the  standard  of  medicinal  po- 
tency nor  the  heau  ideal  of  ^^  formal  remedies/' 
admitted  by  Sir  J.  Forbes ;  but,,  admitting  that 
the  powders,  infusions,  or  decoctions  of  indi- 
genous plants,  administered  by  the  savage,  are  not 
to  be  compared  with  the  renowned  Theriaca  of 
the  archiatre  of  Nero,  Andromachus  of  Crete,  nor 
yet  with  that  of  Mithradates,  and  that  they  are  not  to  be 
found  either  in  the  '^  Pharmacopoeia  Spagyrica'  or 
^  Codex  Londinensis/  I  hold  as  a  scientific  truth 
that  there  is  no  foreign  substance  introduced  into 
the  living  economy  which  does  not  necessarily  pro- 
duce some  eflPect  either  for  good  or  for  evil.  What 
may  be  the  virtues  of  the  plants  alluded  to  by 
Dr.  Bowdich,  and  quoted  by  Sir  John  Forbes,  I  do 
not  pretend  to  say ;  but  it  is  not  reasonable  to  pro- 
nounce them  innocuous  simply  because  they  are 
indigenous ;  and  as  Dr.  Bowdich  has  given  us  no 
better  reason  for  his  assertion,  we  may  safely  con- 
clude that  his  opinion  is  not  founded  upon  experi- 
ment or  facts,  which  are  the  only  admissible  tests  of 
the  validity  of  remedial  substances. 

Continuing  my  analysis  of  Sir  John  Forbes' s 
evidences,  I  come  next  to  the  consideration  of  some 
general  statements  of  an  historical  character  upon 
which  he  has  placed  considerable  reliance. 

The  first  is  the  absence  of  any  order  of  physician^ 
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during  a  certain  period  of  the  liistory  of  the  Israelites^ 
Greeks^  and  Romans,  and  other  imperfectly  civilised 
nations  of  ancient  and  modern  times. 

The  fact  of  the  universality  of  the  medicinal 
instincts  of  man  prove  incontestably  that  medical 
art  has  its  root  in  his  very  constitution.  Its  history, 
therefore,  is  contemporaneous  with  Creation  itself; 
and  although  it  may  not  be  possible  to  determine 
with  any  certainty  its  state  at  the  primordial  epoch 
of  civilisatian  among  the  Hebrews,  Greeks,  and 
Romans,  sufficient  historical  data  and  authentic 
analogous  facts  exist  to  enable  us  to  affirm,  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  at  no  period  of  their 
history  did  those  nations  ever  resign  the  cure  of 
their  diseases  to  nature. 

Man  is  found  in  every  region  of  the  habitable 
globe ;  his  physical  structure  and  intellectual  con- 
stitution fitting  him  to  live  in  the  most  uncongenial 
and  inhospitable  climes.  He  makes  his  habitations 
in  a  temperature  varying  from  eighty  degrees  north 
to  sixty  south,  but  from  the  remotest  historical 
period  of  human  existence  there  has  not  been  disco- 
vered a  single  locality  of  the  vast  habitable  globe 
exempt  from  disease. 

At  all  times,  in  all  places,  the  universal  cry  of  the 
whole  human  species,  whether  rich  or  poor,  ignorant 
or  learned,  barbarous  or  civilised,  has  ever  been, 
and  is  now,  '^  We  are  sufiPering,  relieve  us  -/'  and  the 
general  types,  characters,  and  classes  of  functional 
perturbations  and  structural  changes  to  which  man 
is  prone  in  various  regions  of  the  globe  are  as  inex- 
haustible, innumerable,  and  diversified,  as  the  almost 
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unlimited  field  over  which  they  exercise  their  terrible 
ravages.  It  is  not  then  within  the  domain  of  science 
to  draw  any  inference  as  to  the  non-existence  of 
medical  art  from  a  supposed  period  of  perfect  inno- 
cence and  blisSj  since  disease^  corruption,  and  death 
have  ever  existed  within  the  historical  period  of  man. 
And  such  being  the  case,  it  cannot  but  be  obvious 
that  man,  guided  by  his  instincts,  must  always  have 
been  in  possession  of  the  knowledge  of  some  things 
to  be  avoided  and  others  to  be  used,  more  or  less 
suitable  to  his  varied  morbid  conditions,  and  thus, 
that  there  has  always  existed  a  medical  art,  the  truth 
of  which  fact  is  evidenced  by  the  medical  history  of 
every  nation. 

Long  before  the  exercise  of  medicine  by  the  Le- 
vites  among  the  Hebrews,  or  its  organized  prac- 
tice in  the  temples  of  Thebes  or  Memphis  by  the 
officiating  Egyptian  priests,  or  its  professional  or- 
ganization in  Greece  by  Hippocrates,  the  various 
nations  had  undoubtedly  a  traditional  or  popular 
medical  art,  to  which,  when  suflPering  from  disease, 
they  had  recourse,  although  some  resisted,  as  did 
the  Romans,  for  500  years,  the  establishment  of  a 
faculty  of  medicine  or  college  of  physicians. 

The  most  authentic  memorial  which  we  possess  of 
the  existence  of  medicine  as  an  organized  science  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  in  which  we 
read,  that  when  Jacob  died  (about  1700  years  before 
Christ),  Joseph  ordered  his  physicians  to  embalm  the 
body,  which  was  done  according  to  custom  in  forty 
days.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  medicine,  as  an 
organized  science   and  profession,  has   existed  and 
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been  practised  in  Egypt  for  nearly  4000  years,  and 
no  doubt  long  before  that  epoch,  since  at  that  time 
state  personages  had  physicians  attached  to  their 
suite;  and  it  is  said  that  the  works  of  Thoth,  the 
Hermes  of  the  Egyptians,  contained  treatises  on 
anatomy,  diseases,  instincts,  medicines,  surgical  in- 
struments, diseases  of  the  eye  and  of  women, 
although  no  portion  of  this  collection  has  been 
handed  down  to  us. 

But  long  prior  to  the  organized  state  of  medicine 
it  is  clear,  from  the  testimony  of  Herodotus  and 
Strabo,  that  an  instinctive  or  traditional  medical 
art  existed  in  Egypt ;  for  they  record  that  in  that 
country,  as  in  Lusitania  and  Babylonia,  diseased 
people  were  exposed  in  the  public  streets  to  receive 
medical  advice  from  those  who  might  themselves 
have  experienced  and  recovered  from  similar  affec- 
tions. 

So  in  Greece,  prior  to  the  organization  of  a 
dogmatic  or  systematic  medicine  by  Hippocrates,  or 
its  existence  as  a  profession  practised  by  Kcensed 
artists,  the  Greeks,  like  all  other  peoples,  possessed 
in  proportion  to  their  degree  of  civilisation,  the 
external  means  necessary  for  the  treatment  of  their 
diseases.  Hippocrates  himself  attests  this  in  his 
remarkable  treatise,  "  Uepi  Texvrjs/'  in  which  he 
observes,  that  so  soon  as  man  began  to  distinguish 
between  the  things  which  were  good  and  bad  in 
diseases,  there  was  art. 

Among  the  Romans  it  is  certainly  true  that  it  was 
not  until  after  the  victories  of  Lucullus  and  Pompey 
in  Greece  and  Asia,  that  Asclepiades  appeared  in 
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Eome  as  the  first  "  legitimate^'  practitioner  of  medi- 
cine;  but  does  Sir  John  Forbes  mean  to  assert  that 
there  was  no  medical  art  in  Kome  prior  to  this 
period,  because,  forsooth,  there  did  not  exist  an 
^^  order  of  physicians  ?  "  The  supposition  is  absurd, 
and  belied  by  history ;  for  although  Cato,  the  censor, 
repudiated,  perhaps  through  feelings  of  jealousy  and 
rivalry,  the  order  of  Grecian  physicians,  it  is  yet 
certain  that  he  himself  composed  a  work  upon  popu- 
lar or  domestic  medicine,  and  that  he  treated  the 
diseases  of  his  family  and  slaves;  and  hence,  because 
no  chartered  faculty  or  licensed  professional  medical 
organization  existed  in  Rome  during  a  certain  period 
of  her  history,  we  have  no  right  to  presume  the  non- 
existence of  medical  art,  and  to  infer,  with  Sir  John 
Forbes,  the  autocracy  of  nature  in  the  cure  of  dis- 
eases (p.  145). 

It  would  require  volumes  to  give  even  a  cursory 
medical  history  of  the  imperfectly  civilised  nations 
of  ancient  and  modern  times ;  and  I  must  therefore 
content  myself  in  this  essay  with  stating  the  follow- 
ing conclusions,  to  which  all  my  previous  obser- 
vations have  tended;  viz.,  that  as  diseases  are 
universally  found,  and  as  the  instinctive  impulses  of 
man  lead  him  to  seek  relief  ab  ewtra,  there  can  be 
no  curative  power  within  the  living  economy ;  and 
that  as  an  instinctive  medical  art  is  found  to  exist 
among  the  most  barbarous  and  uncivilised  nation  of 
the  globe,  the  autocracy  of  nature  in  the  cure  of 
diseases  is  a  delusion. 

The  second  source  whence  Sir  John  Forbes  has 
derived  evidence  in  favour  of  the  assumed  dogma  of 
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naturalism  is  the  so-called  doctrine  of  expectation  or 
the  expectant  system_,  under  which  head.  Sir  John 
gravely  tells  us,  he  classes  the  grape-cure,  the  milk- 
cm-e,  the  whey- cure,  the  goat^s-milk  cure,  vegetable 
diet,  change  of  air,  sea  voyages,  land  travels,  and 
mineral  waters. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  should  be  remarked  that 
the  words  '^'^  expectation  ^^  and  '^'^  action,^ ^  although 
verbally  contradictory,  do  not  in  medicine  exclude 
each  other ;  for  "  expectation  ^^  by  no  mean  implies 
''  inaction "  either  in  theory  or  in  practice,  nor  is 
the  word  intended  to  convey  any  inactive  contem- 
plation of  diseases,  as  some  fanatical  naturalists  may 
have  imagined ;  nor  is  it  founded  upon  any  positive 
credence  in  the  all-sufficiency  of  nature  or  its  supe- 
riority over  art ;  and  so  far  from  excluding  all  artificial 
aid,  the  history  of  the  expectant  system  unmistake- 
ably  teaches  us  that  the  ancient  Greek  physicians, 
in  company  with  all  the  followers  of  the  Hippocratic 
school,  recognised  and  applied  the  most  potent 
internal  and  external  remedial  agencies  then  and 
now  known  to  therapeutic  art.  Hippocrates  him- 
self, in  one  of  his  treatises,  criticises  and  reproaches 
those  physicians  who  were  disciples  of  the  Cnidian 
school  with  their  inertness,  telling  them  that  he  not 
only  objected  to  the  Cnidian  precepts,  on  account  of 
the  vicious  method  of  their  exposition  and  interpre- 
tation of  the  signs  of  diseases  adopted,  but  also 
because  they  made  use  of  very  feiv  remedies,  for, 
remarks  Hippocrates,  "all  their  therapeutics  is 
limited  (except  in  acute  affections)  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  purgative  remedies," 
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The  HippocratistSj  observing  that  all  diseases  were 
not  necessarily  dangerous  or  fatal^  and  that  the 
recovery  of  health  sometimes  occurred  without  the 
intervention  of  artificial  aid^  justly  concluded  that 
diseases  have  a  natural  termination.  Starting  there- 
from the  fundamental  idea  of  the  spontaneous  ter- 
mination of  diseases^  the  Hippocratic  school  founded 
what  is  called  the  expectant  method.  This  consists 
in  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of 
diseases^  careful  observations  of  morbid  phenomena^ 
and  a  critical  analysis  of  symptoms  in  relation  to 
their  therapeutical  indications.  The  practical  ten- 
dency of  this  system  was  to  induce  great  caution  in 
the  treatment  of  diseases,  obliging  the  practitioner 
to  be  very  watchful  of  the  vital  operations  of  nature. 
But  so  far  from  remaining  a  passive  spectator  of  the 
progressive  development  of  diseases,  as  the  etymo- 
logy of  the  word  ''  expectation ''  might  lead  us  to 
suppose,  and  as  Sir  John  Forbes  positively  asserts,  it 
was  with  the  view  of  promptly  applying,  at  the 
proper  time,  all  the  extraneous  means  placed  at  his 
disposal  by  art,  which  is  ever  on  the  watch  to  pro- 
mote the  actions  supposed  to  be  salutary,  to  suppress 
those  which  were  considered  injurious,  and  to  liio- 
dify  or  regulate  others  which  retarded  the  economy 
of  health.  To  the  truth  of  this  function  of  the 
physician,  Hippocrates  himself  bears  testimony  in 
his  precept,  "  Severe  diseases  require  extreme  and 
exquisite  remedies,"   (Hipp.,  Sect,  i,  Aphor.  6.) 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  every  follower  of 
Hippocrates,  from  his  time  to  the  present,  to  use 
bloodletting  and  all  sorts  of  the  so-called  antiphlo- 
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gistics^  to  apply  emetics,,  diuretic  purgatives,  and 
stimulants.  With  what  right,  then,  the  expectant 
system,  which  is  that  of  the  Hippocratists,  can  be 
designated  inert,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  discover.  It  is 
true  that  the  Hippocratic  school  required  the  physi- 
cian to  know  how,  when,  and  why  he  should  act,  but 
it  never  prohibited  his  acting  at  all.  Hence  Sir 
John  Forbes' s  argument,  derived  from  the  expectant 
system,  is  altogether  fallacious ;  and,  although  keenly 
opposed  to  the  ever-meddling  and  officious  treat- 
ment of  the  "  medecine  jugulaire,  ahattante,  or  he- 
roique"  practised  by  the  anatomical  school,  the 
followers  of  Hippocrates  throughout  every  age  must 
rank  among  the  most  energetic  practitioners  of 
medical  art;  and  it  is  historically  certain  that  Sir 
John  Forbes  has  no  ground  whatever  to  classify  the 
expectant  method  in  his  category  of  inert  practices, 
and  to  attribute  to  nature  the  cure  of  all  diseases 
effected  by  it. 

The  argument  deduced  by  Sir  J.  Forbes  from  the 
condition  of  the  regiminal  and  dietetic  plans  of 
treatment,  alluded  to  in  his  category  of  inert  sys- 
tems, scarcely  needs  notice.  Indeed  it  would  be 
difficult  to  believe  that  he  himself  intended  to  rely 
to  any  great  extent  upon  it ;  if  so,  the  conviction  is 
forced  upon  us  that  he  must  either  be  in  a  state  of 
delusion,  or  that  he  has  calculated  upon  the  prestige 
of  his  authority  or  the  ignorance  of  his  readers 
affording  him  immunity;  for  it  is  impossible  that 
anyone  at  all  acquainted  with  the  powerful  agency 
or  influence  of  hygienic  means  could  for  a  moment 
believe  that  their  plans  of  treatment  were  inert.     If 
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Sir  Jolm  Forbes  really  doubts  tbis^  I  would  recom- 
mend bim  to  make  tbe  experiment  upon  bis  own 
person,  by  placing  bimself  for  some  montbs  under 
one  or  otber  of  tbe  supposed  inert  metbods  of  cure. 
He  would  experience  sucb  remarkable  cbanges  in  tbe 
composition  of  tbe  fluids  and  sobds,  and  find  so 
great  a  difiference  in  bis  mode  of  living,  tbinking, 
feeling,  and  acting,  as  would  doubtless  astonisb  bim, 
and  enable  bim  to  decide  wby,  if  sucb  means  be 
potent  enougb  to  modify  tbe  normal,  tbey  sbould 
be  inert  in  tbe  abnormal  conditions  of  life.  His 
solution,  I  feel  confident,  would  be  in  accordance 
witb  tbe  experience,  common  sense,  reason,  and 
science  of  mankind. 

Sir  Jobn  Forbes,  in  bis  searcb  for  evidence,  comes 
at  lengtb  to  tbe  ponderous  folios  and  quartos  wbicb 
our  learned  predecessors  of  tbe  sixteentb,  seven- 
teentb,  and  part  of  tbe  eigbteentb  centuries  bave 
left  bebind  tbem,  as  evidences  at  least  of  tbeir 
ingenuity  and  industry.  From  tbem  be  gleans 
certain  cases  of  cure  in  wbicb,  wbatever  tbe  treat- 
ment, nature  bas  tbe  benefit  of  tbe  result.  Had 
Sir  Jobn  Forbes  enligbtened  us  witb  tbe  particulars 
of  even  a  few  of  tbe  cases  alluded  to,  it  would  bave 
been  more  satisfactory,  and  enabled  me  perbaps  to 
give  a  circumstantial  reply  to  bis  conclusions.  But, 
inasmucb  as  be  bas  contented  bimself  witb  a  simple 
assertion,  based  upon  a  mere  reference  to  data,  I  am 
precluded  from  dealing  witb  bis  arguments  in  any 
otber  metbod  tban  by  tbe  use  of  bistorical  generali- 
ties. I  do  not  deny  tbat  tbese  folio  and  quarto 
volumes  may  contain  some  cures  wbicb,  according  to 
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Sir  Jolm  Forbes^  s  conception  and  mode  of  interpre- 
tation^  may  be  attributed  to  nature,,  but  I  have 
searched  and  studied  tbem  in  vain  for  a  single 
recovery  from  diseases  which  had  not  been  treated 
according  to  the  reigning  systems  of  their  respective 
epochs  of  medicine. 

European  civilisation  owes  much  to  the  Jews  and 
Arabs  for  their  preservation  and  transmission  of 
Grecian  medical  philosophy,  science,  and  art.  It 
was  not  long  after  the  conquests  of  the  Caliph  Omar, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  Alexandrian  library,  that 
the  nations  who  had  been  brought  into  subjection  to 
the  successors  of  Mahomet  began  to  feel  that  the 
study  of  the  Alcoran,  and  the  military  deeds  of  the 
Arabs,  was  not  sufficient  mental  culture  for  human 
happiness.  They  were  thus  led  to  cultivate,  and 
ultimately  to  translate  into  the  Syriac  language,  the 
600  volumes  of  Grecian  works  which  had  escaped 
the  flames  of  Alexandria,  amongst  which  were, 
not  only  the  works  of  Homer,  Aristotle,  and  Pliny, 
but  the  productions  of  Hippocrates  and  other  medi- 
cal authors  of  Greece.  Thus  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury was  laid  the  foundation  of  Arabian  literature 
and  science.  Subsequently  the  followers  of  Mahomet 
conquered  Spain,  which  they  not  only  overran  with 
their  arms,  but  engrafted  upon  the  fanatical  super- 
stitions of  that  ungrateful  soil  the  blessings  of  lite- 
rary and  scientific  culture  so  effectually,  that  in  the 
tenth  century  the  academy  of  Cordova  was  the  most 
celebrated  seat  of  learning  in  Western  Europe,  pos- 
sessing, it  is  said,  a  library  of  30,000  volumes,  and 
a  celebrity  and  renown  which  it  preserved  until  the 
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expulsion  of  its  founders  from  Spain  in  the  fifteenth 
century. 

The  prescribed  limits  of  my  essay  will  not  permit 
me  to  enter  at  length  into  my  estimation  of  the 
value  of  the  Arabian  schools  of  medicine^  but  I  may 
be  allowed  to  state  as  a  necessary  prelude  to  my 
subsequent  remarks  upon  the  state  of  medicine  in 
the  sixteenth_,  seventeenth,,  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
that  however  trifling  the  progress  of  medicine  under 
the  culture  of  the  Saracens  may  have  been,  huma- 
nity owes  them  a  heavy  debt  of  gratitude  for  having 
preserved  and  transmitted  through  the  corrupt,  bar- 
barous, and  superstitious  nations  of  Western  Europe 
the  blessings  of  Grecian  philosophy,  knowledge,  and 
experience  of  medical  art — all  which,  but  for  the 
Jews  and  Arabs,  would  have  been  irretrievably  lost 
in  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages. 

It  is  true  that,  neither  in  theory  nor  practice,  did 
the  Moorish  schools  of  medicine  present  any  novelty. 
Satisfied  to  be  the  servile  imitators  of  the  Hippo- 
cratic  system,  and  opposed,  from  religious  notions, 
to  the  study  of  anatomy,  they  efi'ected  no  discoveries, 
and  made  no  change  in  the  principles  or  practice  of 
their  masters.  But  they  bequeathed  to  us  the  de- 
scription of  some  diseases  unknown  in  all  probability 
to  the  Hippocratic  school,  such  as  measles,  smallpox, 
dropsy  of  the  pericardium,  &c.,  and  enriched  phar- 
macology with  a  great  variety  of  remedial  agents, 
such  as  mild  vegetable  aperients,  nitre,  mercury, 
and  several  kinds  of  aromatic  substances  and  che- 
mical compositions.  Agreeing  in  theory  more  or 
less  with  the  hnmoral  theory  of  Galen,  in  practice 
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they  originated  tlie  ridiculous  and  injurious  metliod 
of  medical  compounds,  and  thus  gave  rise  to  that 
monstrous  abuse  of  remedial  agents  known  as  poly- 
pharmacy, which  has  until  now  infested  and  retarded 
the  progress  of  therapeutics,  and  which  is  so  justly 
condemned  by  Sir  John  Forbes. 

The   Arabian   science   of  medicine   then,    as  ex- 
pounded by  Rhazes,  consisted  of  the  humoralism 
of   Galen   somewhat   modified,   to   which   Avicenes 
added  a  sort  of  spiritualism;    and  thus,  from  the 
union   of    the    two    fundamental    ideas,    arose    all 
those  subtle  and  hypothetical  doctrines  which  cha- 
racterised the  Arabian  school.     Although,  in  point 
of  theory,  the  Arabs  were  mere  compilers  or  com- 
mentators, yet,  upon  the  whole,  notwithstanding  the 
introduction  of  polypharmacy,  they  gave  a  decidedly 
favorable  impulse    to   pharmacology.      It   will    be 
inferred  from  these  observations  that  Sir  John  Forbes 
is  quite  at  fault  in  seeking  among  the  Arabian  phy- 
sicians for  illustrations  in  proof  of  the    dogma   of 
nature.     I  may  add  that,   although  the  Moors  were 
expelled  by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  from  Spain^  their 
medical  genius  did  not  leave  that  country  with  them. 
The  sixteenth  century  inherited  Arabian  medicine, 
and  it  has  to  this  day  influenced  more  or  less  its 
practice  throughout  Europe. 

The  sixteenth  century  must  be  regarded  as  one  of 
■die  most  instructing  and  important  epochs  in  the 
history  of  medicine,  comprising,  as  it  does,  that 
great  conflict  between  the  Arabism  of  Spain,  the 
nascent  Hippocratism  of  Italy,  and  the  Mysticism  of 
Germany,  which  terminated  in  the  final  triumph  of 
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Helmontism_,  or  tlie  iatrocliemical  doctrine  of  that 
remarkable  philosopher  and  physician_,  Jean  Baptiste 
Van  Helmont. 

In  contemplating  the  history  of  man^s  intellectual 
development,,  no  student  can  fail  to  be  struck  with 
the  singular  mixture  of  folly  and  wisdom  which 
characterises  every  epoch  alike.  Indeed  it  is  only 
the  preponderance  of  one  or  the  other  which  cha- 
racterises and  distinguishes  one  epoch  from  another^ 
and  thus  it  is  that  we  may  regard  all  ages  as  one 
vast  panorama^  representing  a  certain  amount  and 
quality  of  wisdom  and  foUy.  And  it  is  an  equally 
true  and  demonstrable  fact  that  no  man^  however 
transcendent  his  genius,  can  influence  his  age  with- 
out at  the  same  time  participating,  to  some  extent, 
in  the  prejudices,  absurdities,  and  ignorance  which 
surround  him — which  form,  in  fact,  the  atmosphere 
which  he  breathes.  Hence,  although  it  is  certain 
that  Van  Helmont  belonged  to  the  theosophic  school 
of  philosophy,  it  is  equally  clear  that  he  shared  in 
the  extravagances  of  astrology,  cabala,  and  magic ; 
and  yet  no  one  would  think  of  branding  him  r.s  an 
astrologer  or  magician,  or  of  estimating  his  practice 
of  medicine  by  the  standard  of  such  speculative 
delusions.  The  superstructure  of  Helmontism,  or 
the  iatrochemical  doctrine  of  Van  Helmont,  was 
based  upon  an  entirely  new  system  of  organic  che- 
mistry, with  which  he  associated  the  principles  of 
Hippocratism  and  the  Archseus  of  Basil  Valentin, 
and  which,  in  succeeding  ages,  became  the  immediate 
source  of  the  Chemico-humoral  doctrine  of  Le  Boe 
Sylvius,  the  Animism  or  Medico-physiological  doc- 

14 
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trine  of  Stahl^  the  Medico-dynanism  of  Hoffmann, 
the  Organic  Vitalism  of  Bordea,  and  the  Vitalism  of 
Barthez  and  Bichat. 

Notwithstanding  the  importance  which  Van  Hel- 
mont  attributed  to  many  of  the  extravagances  of 
Paracelsus^  he  ranks  high  among  the  most  distin- 
guished medical  philosophers,  and,  as  a  practitioner, 
invented,  from  his  knowledge  of  chemistry,  a  num- 
ber of  compound  remedial  agents,  effecting,  as  he 
himself  states,  the  most  marvellous  recoveries,  and 
curing  yearly  myriads  of  diseases  which  had  long 
resisted  the  resources  of  the  appliances  ordinarily 
adopted.  And  however  exaggerated  these  state- 
ments may  be  considered^  one  inference  can  be 
drawn  from  them  which  is  most  important  to  the 
point  at  issue,  viz.,  that  Van  Helmont  never  was 
content  to  be  an  idle  spectator  "  of  the  doubtful 
tendencies  of  nature,^^  as  he  himself  designates  them, 
and  that  he  must  be  classed  among  the  heroic  prac- 
titioners— for  he  doubtlessly  employed  the  most 
energetic  chemical  compositions  in  his  practice — 
whatever  may  have  been  the  theoretical  speculations 
or  medical  delusions  professed  by  him. 

The  seventeenth  century  may  be  aptly  designated 
the  anatomical  era  of  medical  history.  In  it  anatomy 
became  an  entirely  new  science.  It  was  no  doubt 
during  the  preceding  century  that  the  first  impulse 
was  given  to  the  discovery  and  correction  of  many 
of  the  errors  of  Hippocrates,  Galen,  and  Aristotle, 
and  it  is  equally  certain  that  many  useful  discoveries 
were  made  by  Capri,  Massa,  Dubois,  Eustachius, 
Fallopius,    and   his    disciple,    Fabricius  d'Aquapen- 
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dante ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  the  seventeentli  cen- 
tury to  witness  the  complete  revolution  of  the  whole 
science  and  art  of  medicine  and  surgery — first_,  by 
the  grand  and  brilliant  discovery  of  the  circulation 
of  the  bloody  which  has  justly  rendered  immortal 
the  name  of  Harvey  (the  worthy  pupil  of  the  cele- 
brated Fabricius  d^Aquapendante) — and  secondly^  by 
AselFs  discovery  of  the  lacteal  vessels^  and  Pacquet's 
of  the  thoracic  duct_,  (it  is  curious  and  worthy  of 
notice  that  Harvey  obstinately  refused  to  recognise 
the  demonstration  of  the  uses  of  these  organs.  Can 
it  be  that^  persecuted  him-self  for  his  immortal  dis- 
covery_,  he  used  the  same  weapons  against  a  brother 
inventor  ?  Alas  !  will  it  ever  be  the  rule  to  perse- 
cute man  when  he  has  been  fortunate  enough  to 
discover  something  useful^  it  may  be  indispensable,, 
to  mankind?) — and  thirdly^  by  the  researches  and 
discoveries  of  Willis^  Malpighi^  Ruysch^  and  Leewen- 
hock^  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  brain 
and  nervous  system. 

It  must  be  clear  that  so  many  important  discove- 
ries of  the  secrets  of  nature^  relative  to  the  material 
composition  of  the  human  organism^  must  not  only 
have  produced  favorable  results  in  surgery^  but  must, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  have  influenced  beneficially 
the  systematic  medical  doctrines  which  this  epoch 
gave  birth  to.  The  records  of  literature  provide 
abundant  proof  of  this.  For,  although  the  spi- 
ritualism and  theurgic  reveries  of  Paracelsus  found 
an  echo  in  the  teachings  of  Fludd,  Digby,  and 
Sunnert,  and  although  the  chemical  doctrine  of  Van 
Helmont  still  linorered  in  most  of  the  German  uni- 
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Yersities_,  and  had  a  zealous  partisan  and  skilled 
advocate  in  the  hnmoralism  of  De  la  Boe  Sylvius, 
nevertheless  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  medical 
genius  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  decidedly 
progressive,  and  so  far  from  offering  any  evidences  of 
a  reliance  in  its  practice  upon  the  curative  powers  of 
nature,  it  adopted  energetic  and  efficient  remedial 
means,  in  conformity  with  the  reigning  chemical 
doctrines,  to  such  an  extent  that  it  may  be  regarded 
as  a  type  of  the  heroic  practice  of  medicine. 

Prior  to  Sydenham,  who  earned  the  designation  of 
the  English  Hippocrates,  the  physicians  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  explaining  all  the  normal  and 
abnormal  functions  of  the  body  upon  chemical  prin- 
ciples, considered  the  nature  of  diseases  to  consist  of 
a  superabundance  of  acidiferous  humours.  They 
endeavoured  to  neutralise  or  expel  this  hypothetical 
morbific  cause  by  so-called  absorbents  and  reagents 
together  with  a  stimulatory  regimen;  and,  until  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  life  was  regarded 
— so  exclusive  was  the  empire  of  chemistry  in  medi- 
cine— as  the  result  of  a  chemical  process ;  all  dis- 
tinctions between  organic  and  inorganic  matter  were 
annihilated,  and  all  diseases  treated  in  conformity 
with  these  views.  So  deeply  rooted  in  the  spirit  of 
the  age  were  these  erroneous  principles,  that  Willis, 
the  original  anatomist  of  the  nervous  system,  did 
not  even  escape  their  infection,  but  founded  his 
doctrine  of  fevers  upon  the  chemical  theory,  while 
the  whole  medical  literature  of  the  age  teems  with 
the  chemical  terms  ^^fermentation,"  ^'^ effervescence,''^ 
^'  calcination,'^  "  coagulation,-'^   ^'  thickening  of  the 
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lympli/^    and    '^'^  preponderance    of    acids    or   alka- 
lies/^ 

At  length,  the  immortal  genius  of  Sydenham 
arose  to  combat  the  errors  of  his  age,  and  to  estab- 
lish, a  safer  and  fitter  guide  to  the  treatment  of 
diseases.  Instead  of  losing  himself  in  the  labyrinth, 
of  chemical  generalities  and  hypotheses,  so  common 
to  his  age,  Sydenham  adopted  the  experimental 
method  pointed  out  by  Hippocrates;  and  by  con- 
fining himself  to  the  observation  of  morbid  pheno- 
mena, and  studying  patiently  the  march  of  diseases, 
he  effected  a  complete  revolution  in  the  practice  of 
medicine,  and  established  an  important  system  of 
medical  art.  In  order  properly  to  appreciate  the 
important  change  effected  by  Sydenham  in  thera- 
peutics, it  is  necessary  to  remember  that,  under  the 
chemical  physicians,  the  treatment,  of  all  diseases 
consisted  in  the  constant  administration,  without 
any  attention  to  time,  opportunity,  or  indication,  of 
the  most  energetic  pharmaceutic  agents,  such  as 
strong  cordials,  ardent  spirits,  sudorifics,  stimulants 
of  all  kinds,  and  alexipharmics,  both  in  acute  and 
chronic  diseases,  but  more  especially  in  the  former. 
Proving  that  such  a  method  was  always  impru- 
dent, frequently  dangerous,  and  sometimes  fatal, 
Sydenham,  in  imitation  of  the  Hippocratic  method, 
recommended  in  acute  cases  th.e  antiphlogistic  me- 
thod at  the  commencement  of  disease,  that  is,  the 
application  of  baths  and  the  administration  of 
emollient  diluents  and  venesection ;  but  in  his  treat- 
ment of  the  succeeding  stages  he  shows  traces  of  an 
energetic  practice,  in  his  use  of  sudorifics  and  stimu- 
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lants  in  tlie  case  of  smallpox,  scarlet  feverj  and 
measles. 

To  complete  our  refutation  of  tlie  liistorical  evi- 
dences adduced  by  Sir  John  Forbes_,  we  have  now 
only  to  consider  the  state  of  medicine  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  this 
necessitates  an  examination  of  the  three  princij)al 
doctrines  which  at  that  time  divided  the  medical 
world. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  system  of  the  illustrious 
Boerhave,  who  founded  a  sort  of  Eclecticism,  com- 
posed principally  of  the  Vitalism  of  Hippocrates,  the 
Humoralism  of  Galen,  the  Chemical-humoralism  of 
Sylvius,  and  the  Solidism  of  Baglivi,  which  influenced 
medical  art  throughout  Em^ope  during  the  greater 
portion  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  produced 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  physicians,  among 
whom  we  may  mention  Van  Swieten,  and  Haller. 
Boerhave  attributed  the  causes  of  diseases,  both 
acute  and  chronic,  either  to  the  viscosity,  acrimony, 
putrid  or  acrid  degenerations  of  the  humours,  to 
relaxation  or  rigidity  of  the  fibres,  or  to  the  aug- 
mentation or  diminution  of  the  sanguineous  circu- 
lation; and  in  conformity  with  these  views,  his 
therapeutic  system  was  of  the  most  heroic  descrip- 
tion, such  as  venesection  to  syncope,  and  the  most 
energetic  use  of  emetics,  purgatives,  dissolvents,  and 
stimulants,  as  well  as  powerful  outward  medical 
appliances. 

The  second  is  that  of  Stahl,  surnamed  the  medical 
Plato.  His  doctrine  of  Animism  was  a  salutary  re- 
actionary movement  against  the  physico-mechanical 
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theories  of  Borelli^  Kiel,  and  Bellini^  and  the 
chemical -humoral  doctrine  of  Sylvius.  Starting 
from  the  idea  of  the  existence  of  an  intelligent  soul, 
as  the  primordial  cause  that  governs  all  the  func- 
tions of  life  in  health,  as  well  as  in  disease,  by  its 
inherent  will,  he  became  the  great  exponent  of  the 
Hippocratic  doctrine  of  nature's  curative  powers. 
According  to  Stahl,  all  diseases  consist  primarily  in 
some  special  derangement  of  the  economy,  whenever 
the  soul,  which  is  the  agent  of  all  normal  and  ab- 
normal organic  phenomena,  becomes  affected  by 
some  external  morbific  cause,  the  immediate  and 
universal  result  of  which  is  a  sanguineous  plethora  of 
the  vena  portge,  and  consequent  stagnation  in  its 
branches ;  hence  the  principal  seat  of  all  diseases  was 
the  vena  portse. 

Stahl  therefore  founded  his  pathological  system 
upon  the  physiological  principle  of  an  intelligent 
soul,  a  principle  which  he  no  doubt  derived  from 
the  ^  Archseus'  of  Van  Helmont,  for,  although  dif- 
ferent in  name,  they  are  identical  in  idea,  as  well  as 
with  the  Vital  dynamism  of  Hahnemann,  and  thus 
the  homoeopathic  school  -  of  pathology  may  be  con- 
sidered derived  from  Stahl. 

E/Cgarding  diseases  as  salutary  crises  to  relieve  the 
economy  of  plethora,  the  therapeutic  method  of 
Stahl  consisted  in  aiding  the  efforts  of  nature  by 
abstinence,  bleedings,  purgatives,  and  all  the  other 
appliances  known  as  antiphlogistics  in  acute  dis- 
eases ;  while  in  chronic  diseases  his  treatment  con- 
sisted in  promoting  the  hasmorrhoidal  flux  with 
aloetic  pills,  &c.,  so  as  to  relieve  the  plethora  of  the 
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vena  portse^  wMch  he  considered  as  tlie  universal 
cause  and  seat  of  all  diseases. 

StaU  wrote  an  immense  number  of  essays  in 
support  of  Ms  principles^  in  several  of  whicli^  ex.  gr., 
^  Dissertatio  de  Therapid,'  ^  Dissertaiio  de  Affectibus 
Incurabilibus/  'Dissertatio  de  Medicind  sine  Medico/ 
'  De  Aiitocratid  Naturae/  lie  expounded  his  therapeu- 
tical principles_,  but  these  only  add  another  additional 
proof  to  the  melancholy  fact  that  then^  as  now^  me- 
dical science  and  art  had  not  been  united  into  one 
uniform  code  of  rules_,  so  that  its  theory  and  practice 
are  almost  always  opposed.  Judging  from  StahFa 
practice^  it  may  be  asserted  confidently  that  if  he 
taught  the  dogma  of  nature,,  he  practised  medical 
art  with  all  its  ordinary  and  extraordinary  ap- 
pliances ;  although^  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
he  could  not  be  called  a  heroic  practitioner. 

The  third  doctrine  is  that  of  the  Solidism  or 
Mechanico- dynamism  of  Hoffinann.  This  remark- 
able school,,  founded  by  the  professor  of  Halle, 
started  from  the  principle  that  all  organic  pheno- 
mena take  place  in  the  solids  of  the  body,  and  that 
whatever  changes  or  modifications  may  occur  in  the 
fluids,  they  are  products  or  results  of  actions  deter- 
mined by  the  solids,  which  they  exercise  in  virtue  of 
the  properties  appertaining  to  organic  matter.  These 
properties  he  called  cohesion,  resistance,  and  tena- 
city, the  efficacy  of  which  he  ascribed  to  the  agency 
of  a  fluid  or  ether  secreted  by  the  brain,  and  diffused 
throughout  every  fibre  of  the  organism.  It  is  to 
the  doctrine  of  Hoffmann  that  almost  all  our  mo- 
dern   systems    of    medicine   are   indebted,    as,   for 
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instance^  Haller^s  theory  of  irritability^  Cullen's 
Neuro-patliologicalprinciples_,  the  systems  of  Darwin, 
Brown,  and  Broussais,  all  of  wliich  are  derived  from 
this  source.  But  we  liave  no  right  to  deduce  from 
the  practice  of  Hoffmann  and  his  school  any  infer- 
ences in  favour  of  Sir  John  Forbes^  s  dogma  of 
nature ;  on  the  contrary,  it  recognised  and  admitted 
all  the  known  resources  of  art.  Hoffmann,  no 
doubt,  like  aU  medical  philosophers  and  true  and 
close  observers  of  nature,  was  perfectly  aware  that 
it  is  not  possible  to  ^'juguler  la  maladie  •/'  that  all 
diseases,  more  especially  acute  diseases,  have  a  pro- 
gressive march;  that  they  develop  them.selves  by 
gradations  and  transitions,  and  bave  natural  tenden- 
cies to  certain  terminations,  according  to  fixed 
pathological  laws ;  and  that  consequently  the  treat- 
ment of  diseases  always  requires  extreme  caution  in 
the  administration  of  remedial  agencies,  the  more 
so  as  our  knowledge  of  the  modus  operandi  is  so 
imperfect,  and  as  the  usual  hygienic  means  are 
amongst  the  most  potent  resources  of  art.  Hoff- 
mann, however,  was  not  a  heroic  practitioner,  nor 
did  he  approve  the  drugging  system,  nor  counte- 
nance any  systematic  abuse  of  pharmaceutic  sub- 
stances j  but  he  freely  used  bleeding,  anodynes  to 
calm  nervous  excitation,  stimulants  to  excite  nervous 
collapses,  and  made  a  prodigious  use  of  a  favorite 
mineral  liquor  which  he  invented  and  considered  a 
panacea. 

In  concluding  our  observations  upon  the  theory 
and  practice  of  medicine  in  the  sixteenth,  seven- 
teenth, and  eighteenth  centuries,  we  may  remark 
that  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Sir  John  Forbes 
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had   not  refrained  from  the  indulgence  of  his  too 
frequent  propensity  to  mystification  of  the  point  at 
issue_,  by  heaping  together  general  assertions,   and 
had  instead  condescended  to  give  us  some  definite 
cases  of  nature^ s  cures  during  the  remarkable  epochs 
of  medical   progress   which  I   have   thus   cursorily 
sketched.     Such  a  course  would  have  enabled  me  to 
make  this  refutatory  chapter  far  more  satisfactory 
to  myself,    and   no  doubt   more  conclusive   to   my 
readers.     But  whatever  its  short  comings^  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  referring  them  chiefly  to  the  course 
adopted  by  Sir  John  Forbes^  of  massing  unsubstan- 
tiated^ vague^  and  general  assertions  in  support  of  his 
theory^  in  a  fashion  which  I  may  not  be  wrong  in 
supposing  that  he  has  borrowed  from  that   famous 
recipe  for  making  "  fundied  cheese/^  so  amusingly 
told  by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood^  author  of  '  Illustrated 
Natural  History/  &c.     It  seems  that  the  servants  of 
a  noted  college  were  famous^  among  other  things^  for 
the  manufacture  of  a  certain  sort  of  toasted  cheese^ 
known  familiarly  as  "fimdied."     The  preparation  of 
this  celebrated  dish  was  kept  by  its  compounders  an 
inviolable  secret.     A  college  don^  however^  who  had 
been   presented    to    a   far-away    rural    livings   was 
anxious  to  carry  the  precious  dish  to  his  new  home. 
Nothing  loth^  the  cook  accepted  the  diviners  ample 
bribCj  and  hit  upon  the  following  ingenious  method 
of  preserving  his  secret  intact :  "  Well^  sir^  first  you 
takes  your  cheese,,   and   then — and   then^    sir^   you 
takes  your  fundy ;  and  having  put  your  cheese  into 
your  fundy^  you  fandies  it ;  and  then —  and  then^  you 
see^  sir^  you  has  your  fundied  cheese.^^ 


CHAPTER  VII. 

SIR  JOHN  EOEBES  AND  HOMCEOPATHY. 


Le  "vrai  pent,  quelquefois,  n'etre  pas  vraisemblable."— Boileatj. 


The  subject  matter  of  the  last  series  of  evidences 
deduced  by  Sir  John  Eorbes  in  favour  of  naturalism 
is  Homoeopathy.  The  reader  of  his  book  will  find 
that  he  designedly  reserved  a  consideration  of  ho- 
moeopathy for  "  special  notice.^^ 

Re-echoing  the  judgment  pronounced  ex  cathedra 
by  the  ^'  orthodox  faculty _,"  Sir  John  Forbes  asserts 
in  the  plainest  terms^  that  the  homoeopathic  method 
of  therapeutics  is  '^'^  unphilosophical  and  impossible 
in  its  practical  principles_,^^  and  classes  it  calmly 
with  the  other  ^^  proceedings  of  the  numerous  race 
of  impostors  and  quacks." 

He  arrives  at  this  conclusion  from  purely  gra- 
tuitous premises^  not_,  however^  without  pre- ad- 
mitting the  rather  startling  fact^  that  "  a  large  pro- 
portion of  cases  of  disease  recover  under  homoeo- 
pathy." Paradoxical  this^  but  the  learned  doctor 
explains  the  seeming  inconsistency  with  a  confidence 
and  naivete  that  seem  really  to  arise  from  a  child- 
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like  eagerness  to  heap  up  arguments  in  favour  of 
his  preconceived  theory_,  rather  than  from  an  in- 
tentional perversion  of  fact.  These  cures  of  homoeo- 
pathy^ he  says^  are  explicable  only  upon  the  principles 
of  his  universal  panacea  of  '^^naturalism/^  or_,  in  his 
own  wordsj  "  it  is  obvious  that  they  recover  by  means 
of  the  curative  powers  of  nature. ^^ 

As  we  have  previously  seen^  homeopathy,  in  being 
robbed  of  the  fruits  of  her  practice^  only  shares  the 
fate  of  many  other  systems_,  whose  spoils  Sir  John 
Forbes  has  given  to  his  darling  conceit  of  natural- 
ism j  but  homoeopathy  is  alone^  in  being  the  object 
of  very  gross  and  violent  attack  from  his  pen. 

NoWj  with  the  approbrious  epithets  and  slanderous 
epigrams  vsdth  which  Sir  John  Forbes  has  thought 
fit  to  characterise  homoeopathy_,  and  which^  in  fact, 
constitute  his  principal,  nay  only,  evidences  and 
arguments  against  this  new  system  of  therapeutics, 
I  have  no  concern.  I  cannot  approve  of  such  crude, 
loose,  flippant,  and  unscientific  language ;  indeed,  it 
appears  to  me  far  more  suitable  to  conceited  hire- 
lings and  anonymous  scribblers,  than  to  a  scholar 
who  has  established  a  high  literary  and  scientific 
reputation — a  physician  who  is  ambitious  to  con- 
tribute to  the  literature  of  his  profession.  But,  as 
a  literary  production,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
volume  upon  ^  Art  and  Nature  in  Disease.'  I  re- 
gard style  of  language  as  a  simple  matter  of  personal 
taste,  and  if  the  tone  adopted  by  Sir  John  Forbes 
be  consonant  with  his  mental  constitution,  he  shall 
have,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  undisturbed 
privilege  of  indulging  his  love  of  arrogant  and  slan- 
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derous  expressions^  and  gratifying  liis  admirers  with 
such  forms  of  language  and  method  of  argument  as 
may  most  surely  win  their  approbation  and  support. 
But  apart  from  their  literary  character^  the  scien- 
tific statements  set  forth  by  Sir  John  Forbes  relative 
to  homoeopathy _,  and  adduced  as  evidences  of  the 
system  he  seeks  to  expound,  may  be  reduced  to  this 
syllogism  : 

Homoeopathy  is  a  delusion. 
But  homoeopathy  cures  diseases. 
Hence  it  must  be  nature  which  cures  the  cases 
treated  according  to  the  homoeopathic  method. 

Now_,  this  is  no  doubt  a  very  convenient  form  of 
argument  for  Sir  John  Forbes  and  his  professional 
admirers ;  but  it  is  exceedingly  perplexing  to  readers 
who  have  the  courage  to  think  for  themselves,  and 
who  are  anxious — absurd  and  impertinent  as  such  a 
desire  may  appear — to  understand  what  they  read. 
To  such  it  would  seem  that  the  major  proposition  of 
the  above  syllogism  is  a  petitio  principii,  that  the 
minor  contradicts  the  major  flatly,  and  that  the 
conclusion  is  a  gratuitous  assumption,  opposed  to  rea- 
son and  to  fact. 

From  the  above  specimen  of  Sir  John  Forbes's 
reasoninff^  the  difficulty  which  I  have  experienced  in 
dealing  with  his  general  statements  must  be  ob^dous 
to  my  readers ;  and  they  cannot  feel  surprised  that, 
after  much  consideration,  I  should  have  come  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  best  and  surest  plan  of  refuting 
the  inference  drawn  by  Sir  John  Forbes— that  it  is 
nature  that  effects  the  cures  of  diseases  treated  by 
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the  Iiomoeopatliic  system — is  to  give  a  sliort  and 
plain  exposition  of  what  constitutes  homceopathy. 
Andj  indeed^  I  feel  grateful  to  Sir  John  Forbes^  for 
affording  me  so  favorable  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing my  opinions  npon  the  all-important  con- 
troversy between  allopathy  and  homoeopathy_,  or_, 
as  they  are  senselessly  designated_,  '^  legitimate  and 
illegitimate  medicine/^  I  nse  the  word  ^^  sense- 
lessly" because^  irrespective  of  the  truth  or  fallacy 
of  homoeopathy^  to  proscribe  it  as  illegitimxate^  and 
to  denounce  its  partisans  as  quacks  and  impostors^ 
because^  forsooth^  it  may^  as  a  system  of  medicine^ 
be  wholly  or  partially  fallacious^  is  a  pure  absurdity^ 
which  may  be  as  jnstly  supplied  to  Hippocrates^  Galen, 
Stahl_,  Cullen,  Brown_,  and  a  host  of  systematic 
writers,  whose  doctrines,  although  they  may  only 
exist  in  history,  are  nevertheless  considered  the 
glory  and  ornament  of  the  science  and  art  of  medi- 
cine. Would  any  one  be  entitled  to  brand  Hip- 
pocrates with  infamy,  or  to  stigmatise  any  of  the 
followers  of  the  above  great  masters  of  the  healing 
art  as  quacks  and  impostors,  because  their  practices 
have  been  tested  and  found  wanting  in  some  re- 
spects, or  because  their  system  should  [prove  partially 
incorrect,  or  even  utterly  false  ? 

It  is  well  known  that  the  na^ture  of  scientific 
bodies  is  conservative.  Like  theologians,  they  ap- 
pear to  desire  progress,  but  only  within  the  circum- 
scribed circle  of  their  standard,  or  the  limited  boun- 
dary of  their  path.  So  soon  as  any  one  oversteps 
the  time-hallowed  and  unchangeable  line  of  demar- 
cation, the  cry  of  impiety  and  folly  is  certain  to  be 
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raised  against  liim_,  and  tlie  daring  offender  to  be 
excommunicated  and  branded  with  infamy^  the 
charge  of  heresy  being  the  easiest  and  heaviest 
weapon  to  throw  at  every  reformer.  So  melancholy 
will  the  history  of  all  new  truths  be  found  to  be^ 
and  through  such  an  ordeal  of  opposition  has  homoeo- 
pathy been  forced  by  the  ^^  orthodox  faculty  of  old 
physic.^^  That  collective  bodies  should  thus  degrade 
their  position^  there  is — ^in  the  light  of  modern  ex- 
perience—no difficulty  in  comprehending;  but  I 
must  confess  that  it  is  an  almost  inexplicable  phe- 
nomenon_,  that  those  mere  questions  of  observation 
which  constitute  homoeopathy_,  and  are  demonstrable 
to  any  one  competent  to  judge^  can  possibly  generate 
difference  of  opinion  and  angry  feelings  in  the  mind 
of  an  honest  and  truth -seeking  scientific  man^  as  I 
believe  Sir  John  Forbes  to  be. 

According  to  some  of  its  enthusiastic  partisans_, 
homoeopathy  is  of  divine  origin^  and  its  principles 
are  recognised  in  the  Holy  Scriptures_,  its  truth 
being  illustrated  in  the  cure  of  serpent-bites  by  the 
brazen  serpent  of  Moses.  According  to  others  of 
its  hot  opponents,,  homoeopathy  is  of  Satanic  origin^ 
so  sinful  in  its  practice^  and  so  opposed  to  Holy 
Scriptures^  that  it  ought  to  be  banished  from  the 
land.  According  to  Sir  John  Forbes  and  the  "  ortho- 
dox^^  school  of  medicine^  it  is  founded  upon  a  delu- 
sion^ and  its  practice  is  quackery.  Now^  I  believe^ 
that  between  these  ^*^  mysticism/^  '^'^  nihilism/^  and 
"  absurdity"  theories^  there  lies  a  mean  truth  which 
no  amount  of  mathematical  calculations^  logical 
sophisms^     contemptuous     demonstrations^    abusive 
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epithetSj  or  reproachful  assertions^,  can  ever  sup- 
press— the  grand  discovery  of  a  therapeutical  system 
which^  sooner  or  later_,  must  triumph,  and  which  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  physician  to  investigate  for  himself 
in  a  true  spirit  of  liberal  philosophy.  If  it  be  true, 
as  it  is  reported,  that  Sir  John  Forbes  has  studied 
homcBopathy,  and  found — according  to  his  book — 
nothing  in  it  but  delusion,  imposture,  and  quackery, 
I  can  but  pity  him,  for,  unless  we  assume  an  inten- 
tional perversion  of  the  truth,  which  I  do  not  for 
one  moment  believe,  his  conclusion  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  the  total  absence  of  perception  or 
capacity. 

Homoeopathy  has  but  one  direct  and  specific  me- 
thod of  treatment;  it  is  but  a  system  of  therapeutics ; 
hence,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  grievous  injustice  to  the 
author  of  homoeopathy  to  regard  the  practical  method 
of  therapeutic  procedure  which  he  has  expounded 
in  his  '  Organon^  as  a  medical  doctrine.  It  is  per- 
fectly true  that  the  teachings  of  the  ^  Organon^ 
may  be  construed  into  a  systematic  school  of  me- 
dicine, and,  unhappily,  it  is  too  true  that  such  is 
really  the  conception  of  it  by  many  of  its  zealous 
partisans,  very  much  to  the  disparagement  of  those 
invaluable  discoveries  which  have  immortalised  the 
name  of  Hahnemann,  and  which  will  assuredly  secure 
him  a  niche  among  the  great  writers  and  benefactors 
of  his  age.  But  his  ^  Organon^  must  be  regarded 
simply  as  an  abortive  efPort  to  explain  and  syste- 
matise his  therapeu-^ic  discoveries  conformably  to 
his  medical  philosophy,  while  physiology  and  patho- 
logy were  sciences  so  totally  foreign  to  the  genius  of 
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Hahnemaiiii,  as  to  render  the  accomplisliment  of  such 
a  task  impossible.  With  sufficient  knowledge  and  per- 
ception to  discover  the  groundless  physiological  and 
pathological  hypotheses  from  which  the  reigning  sys- 
tems deduced  their  practice  of  medicine^  he  violently 
and  necessarily  rejected  them  ;  but  he  established  no- 
thing in  their  place  worthy  of  his  genius.  Such  was 
not  his  mission^  nor  did  his  peculiar  vocation  afford 
him  leisure  to  excogitate  a  system  of  medicine.  We 
may_,  therefore^  readily  excuse  his  failure  in  this  di- 
rection^ although  such  a  circumstance  is  much  to  be 
regretted^  for  I  believe  that  all  the  ridicule^  sarcasm^ 
sophistry^  and  calumny _,  with  which  his  opponents 
have  assailed  him^  have  been  infinitely  less  injurious 
to  his  noble  cause^  and  have  contributed  far  less  to 
retard  the  propagation^  progress_,  and  development 
of  the  homoeopathic  method  of  practice^  than  the 
injudicious  publication  of  the  '  Organon.^  Had 
Hahnemann  simply  contented  himself  with  placing 
before  the  public  the  records  of  his  unparalleled  ex- 
periments with  pharmaceutic  agents  upon  his  family 
and  friends ;  had  he  been  content  with  a  mere  expo- 
sition of  his  discovery  of  the  rules  by  which  remedial 
agents  should  be  selected  in  any  given  case  of  disease ; 
and  had  he  announced^  in  a  purely  scientific  form, 
his  discoveries  relative  to  the  preparation  and  action 
of  imponderable  doses  of  remedial  substances  in 
certain  circumstances,  and  left  the  medical  world  to 
draw  its  own  unbiassed  and  spontaneous  inferences, 
instead  of  dictating  to  and  shocking  its  prejudices, 
passions,  and  habits  of  practice ;  and  denounced  the 
mischievous  heroic   practices  and  polypharmaceutic 

15 
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abuses  of  allopathy ;  liad  Hahnemann^  I  repeat^ 
done  tliis^  instead  of  exposing  tlie  absurdity  of 
pottering  in  the  ^^  dead-house^'  to  discover  the  na- 
ture of  diseases^  and  scoffing  at  the  idea  of  consult- 
ing the  laboratory  and  the  microscope  to  reveal  the 
mysterious  curative  powers  of  the  materia  medica — 
it  is  my  firm  conviction^  that  the  reformed  method 
of  treatment  according  to  the  Hahnemannic  school 
of  therapeutics  would_,  long  ere  this^  have  been  re- 
cognised throughout  the  Avorld^  and  received  uni- 
versal and  triumphant  assent,,  as  the  best  form  of 
art  devised  since  the  Hippocratic  era. 

And  while^  thus  candidly^  avowing  my  dissent 
from  this  theoretical  part  of  Homoeopathy^  I  must 
confess  that  I  agree  with  Sir  John  Eorbes^  that  it  is 
^'  as  ingeniously  plausible  as  some  other  theories  that 
have  prevailed  in  medicine ;"  and  I  think^  indeed, 
that  Sir  John  Forbes  might  well  have  gone  a  little 
farther,  and  added,  that  it  is  infinitely  more  rational 
than  any  of  the  modern  theories  of  legitimate 
medicine;  as  for  instance,  Dr.  Stevens's  humoral 
pathology  and  saline  treatment  of  fevers,  Dr.  Billing's 
leavening  hypothesis.  Sir  John  Holland's  insect 
fiction,  borrowed  from  E-aspail's  medical  and  che- 
mical aberrations,  or  a  host  of  other  English  as 
well  as  foreign  reveries.  Compared  with  these,  who 
will  deny  that  the  balance  of  truth  and  reason 
does  not  incline  in  favour  of  Hahnemann's  so- 
called  ^^  illegitimate "  system  ?  In  comparing 
Hahnemann  with  the  host  of  system-mongers  of 
rational  medicine,  it  cannot  fail  to  strike  us — and 
1  would  draw  particular  attention  to  this  fact — that 
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homoeopatliy  is  independent  of  any  pliysiological  or 
pathological  speculation,  and  that  the  value  of  its 
doctrines  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  facets  upon 
which  the  therapeutic  rules,  precepts,  and  practices 
of  homoeopathy  is  based.  The  former  I  willingly 
abandon  to  their  fate,  and  proceed  at  once  to  the 
consideration  of  the  practical  principles  upon  which 
homoeopathy  claims  to  stand. 

I  would  premise  that  there  are  three  things  which 
characterise,  distinguish,  and  constitute  the  great 
radical  reformation  of  Hahnemann.  They  are  as 
follows : 

1. 

The  definite  knowledge  of  the  action  and  effects 
of  pharmaceutical  agents,  acquired  by  direct  provings 
upon  man  in  his  normal  state. 

2. 

The  rule  for  a  selection  of  a  remedy,  derived 
from  the  harmonic  relation  existing  between  the 
known  specific  effects  of  the  remedy  in  health,  and 
the  ascertained  vital  signs  of  the  given  morbid  dis- 
position. 

3. 

The  practice  adopted  in  the  exhibition  of  simple 
remedial  agencies,  and  the  administration  of  impon» 
derable  doses  for  the  treatment  of  diseases. 

In  the  beginning,  as  I  have  before  observed,  the 
knowledge  of  the  curative  virtues  of  remedial  sub- 
stances was  no  doubt  instinctive ;  but  as  time  pro- 
gressed, this  primeval  state  of  man  passed  away,  and 
his   instincts   becoming,   with   the   development  of 
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society^  climinisliecl_,  tliey  were  no  longer  to  be  de- 
pended upon ;  reason  usurping  tlieir  place.  Socman 
becoming  rational^  medicine  in  a  like  ratio  became 
professional^  and  ever  since  that  time  be  has  in- 
vented various  methods  for  determining  the  curative 
properties  of  medicinal  substances_,  and  applying 
them  with  scientific  precision  to  the  cure  of  diseases. 
Among  these  sources  of  knowledge  the  principal 
may  be  said  to  be — 

1. 

The  instincts  of  animals. 
2. 

Traditional  empiricism,,  or  the  blind  chance  which 
led  our  ancestors  to  the  discovery  of  a  remedy  in  any 
given  form  of  disease. 

3. 

Imagination^  as^  for  instance^  the  excrement  of 
a  dog  mixed  with  wine  against  dysentery^  as  the 
legitimate  father  of  the  materia  medica^  Dioscorides^ 
recommended  upon  the  authority  of  its  no  less  legi- 
timate grandfather^  Theophrastus ;  and^  in  modern 
times^  the  host  of  remedies  which  we  see  spring  up 
daily  into  fashion  for  a  season^  for  no  other  reason 
than  the  fancy  of  some  fashionable  orthodox  prac- 
titioner^ but  which  soon  are  consigned  to  the  obli- 
vion that  enwraps  their  originators. 

4. 

Certain  assumed  physiognomic  relations  between 
the  physical  qualities  of  the  disease  and  the  re- 
medy; for  instance^  the  virtue  which  was  attri- 
buted to  the  millet  seeds,  of  curing  the  discharge  of 
gravel  in  the  urine,  in  consequence  of  the  resem- 
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blance  between  tlie  seeds  and  gravel.  So  also  rhu- 
barb was  used  for  icterus  in  consequence  of  tbe  re- 
semblance between  tbe  colour  of  the  skin  and  the 
remedy. 

5. 

Hypothetic  curative  virtues  derived  from  the  smell 
or  taste. 

The  laboratory  has  been  invoked^  and  the  most 
modern  ^^  orthodox^^  exponents  of  pharmacology,,  in 
opposition  to  all  facts^  observations,  and  experi- 
ments, gravely  tell  us  that  the  chief  source  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  action  of  remedial  agents  upon  the 
economy  must  be  derived  from  the  chemical  com- 
positions of  bodies.  If  such  were  the  case,  thera- 
peutical art  would  be  a  simple  matter  indeed ;  but  it 
is  a  well-ascertained  fact,  that  there  is  no  greater 
delusion  in  medicine  than  the  opinion,  that  chemistry 
can  enlighten  us  upon  the  curative  virtues  of  medi- 
cinal substances.  "Le  chemiste  vous  dit,'^  says 
Giacomini,  who  is  no  mean  authority  on  the  point, 
and  certainly  not  a  homoeopathist — ^^le  chemiste 
vous  dit  il  y  a  defaut  de  phosphate  de  chaux  dans  le 
rachitisme,  cependant,  pourquoi,  en  introduisant  du 
phosphate  du  chaux  dans  Teconomie  ne  guerit  on 
pas  la  maladie  ?  C^est  que  le  phosphate  calcaire  du 
chemiste  n'est  pas  celui  c^i  entre  dans  la  composi- 
tion des  OS  vivants.^-* — (^  Traite  philosophique  et  ex- 
perimental de  Metaire  Medicale  et  de  Therapeu- 
tique,'  p.  7.) 

6. 

Experiment  upon  animals  is  another  source  whence 
pharmacology  derives  its  knowledge  of  the  cura-^ 
tive  properties  of  medical   substances.      Although 
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to  a  certain  extent  tliis  method  may  reveal  some 
valuable  initiatory  data  relative  to  the  most  promi- 
nent material  effects  of  tlieir  pathogenesis^,  never- 
theless it  can  never  form  the  basis  of  a  true  phar- 
macology, for  the  constitution^  structure,  and 
functions  of  animals  differ  so  radically  from  the 
pyschical  mental  phenomena  of  man,  that  no  thera- 
peutic inference  can  be  safely  drawn  from  experi- 
ments upon  animals  ;  and  any  treatment  based  upon 
such  an  analogy,  and  applied  to  man  in  a  state  of 
disease,  is  obviously  erroneous,  and  may  be  dis- 
astrous. 

7. 

Clinical  observations,  or  experiments  upon  man 
in  the  abnormal  state,  form  the  principal  source  of 
information  upon  which  the  pharmacology  of  the 
"  orthodox'^  school  is  based.  This  source  is  no  doubt 
a  valuable  auxiliary  aid  to  guide  the  physician^  s 
choice  of  remedies ;  but  no  fundamental  principles 
of  practice  can  be  deduced  from  such  necessarily  un- 
certain and  incomplete  data  ;  hence  the  reason  that 
the  therapeutic  practice  of  the  recognised  schools, 
from  the  time  of  Hippocrates  until  now,  has  always 
been  and  is  vague,  ever- varying,  problematical,  and 
tentative.  And  it  cannot  be  otherwise,  when  we 
consider  that  the  principal  knowledge  of  the  powers 
and  virtues  of  drugs  are  derived  from  the  vast  collec- 
tion of  crude  and  ill- digested  facts  consigned  to  the 
archives  of  various  epochs  of  medicine,  and  established 
upon  grounds  for  the  most  part  of  empirical  experi- 
ments in  disease,  and  which  are  devoid  of  scientific 
value  for  the  three  following  reasons : 

1.  Because  the  medicaments  were  seldom,  if  ever^ 
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given  singly.  Generally  various  kinds  were  com- 
pounded_,  and  consequently  tliere  could  be  no  posi- 
tive inference  drawn  as  to  the  therapeutic  action  of 
any  given  single  agent. 

2.  Because  the  patients  were  often  bled  either  be- 
fore_,  during_,  or  after  the  administration  of  the 
remedy  experimented  upon. 

3.  Because  no  account  was  taken  of  counteracting 
influences^  such  as  age^  temper  am  ent^  idiosyncracy^ 
season,  atmosphere,  constitution,  climate,  locality, 
and  innumerable  other  circumstances  which  prevail 
always,  and  modify  the  reciprocity  of  the  organism 
to  the  operation  and  effects  of  medicaments. 

4.  Because  mention  is  not  always  made  of  the 
precise  period  of  the  disease  in  which  the  remedy 
was  administered. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  my  readers  that  all  the  above 
sources  of  knowledge  are  objectionable  and  insuffi- 
cient; but  while  considering  them,  an  important 
question  may  have  presented  itself  to  their  minds — 
Are  there  no  special  proofs  by  means  of  which  certain^ 
precise,  and  definite  knowledge  of  the  action  of 
remedial  agents  may  be  determined  ?  Hahnemann 
replied  in  the  affirmative.  Having  assumed  that  the 
only  true  method  was  by  experiment  upon  man  in  his 
normal  state,  he  proceeded  to  found  an  entirely  new 
pharmacology  by  a  series  of  experiments,  practised 
for  years  upon  himself,  his  family,  and  all  those  who 
would  submit  to  his  tests,  the  result  of  which  was 
that  imperishable  monument  of  untiring  industry, 
energy,  indomitable  courage,  and  disinterested  pro- 
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fessional  zeal  tliat  has  no  parallel  in  tlie  liistory  of 
medicine — Lis  '^  Materia  Medica  Pura/  a  result  whicli^ 
whether  approved  or  disapproved^  must  ever  command 
for  its  author  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the 
whole  thinking  portion  of  mankind.  It  is  not  my 
present  province  to  enter  into  a  critical  analysis  of 
Hahnemann's  materia  medica^  nor  do  I  wish  it  to  be 
understood  that  I  believe  his  experiments  made 
upon  healthy  persons  to  be  so  complete  and  all- 
sufficient  as  to  constitute  a  pharmacologic  code 
applicable  in  all  cases  and  under  all  circumstances. 
But  what  I  do  profess^  and  what  I  believe  it  possible 
for  no  rational  man  to  den3^_,  is^  that  the  principle  of 
testing  the  remedy  upon  the  healthy  individual^  in 
order  to  ascertain  its  action  and  determine  its  appli- 
cation in  disease^  can  be  the  only  true  foundation  of 
a  rational  pharmacology.  This  brilliant  idea  of 
making  experiments  with  medical  substances  upon 
man  in  healthy  instead  of  disease^  belongs  to  the 
celebrated  physiologist  of  Berne^  who  advanced  it 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century^  an  idea  which 
the  illustrious  Hahnemann  fecundated  by  his  genius 
and  enriched  with  his  proofs^  and  upon  the  results 
of  which  he  founded  that  direct  or  specific  method  of 
therapeutics  called  Homoeopathy _,  that  has  converted 
medicine  from  a  purely  speculative  to  a  positive  art.^ 

*  "Necesse  primum/'  says  Haller,  in  liis  '  Prologomen  Phar- 
macop.'  "  iu  corpore  sano  medela  tutanda  est,  sine  peregrina  ulla 
miseelaj  odoreque  et  sapore  ejus  exploratis,  exigua  illius  ingerenda 
estj  et  ad  omnes  qnse  inde  contingunt  affectiones,  quis  pulsus, 
quis  calor,  quee  respiratio,  qu^nam  excretiones  attendendum. 
Inde  a  phenomenis  in  sano  obviisj  transeas  ad  experimenta  in  cor- 
pore segroto." 
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Now^  in  conclusion^  let  me  ask  Sir  John  Forbes  if 
he  believes  that  there  is  any  delusion,  imposture,  or 
quackery  in  the  homoeopathic  principle  and  process  of 
ascertaining  the  true  action  of  remedial  agents. 

Relieved  from  its  technical  minutiae,  which  are  su- 
pererogatory to  my  present  purpose^  the  main  results 
of  the  Hahnemannic  process  demonstrated  this  one 
important  fact — that  every  medicinal  substance,  when 
given  singly  and  applied  methodically  to  the  healthy 
human  body^  determines  specific  morbid  actions  and 
phenomena,  and  that  hence  all  pharmaceutic  sub- 
stances are  disease-producing  agents  in  health. 
Hahnemann  himself  has  summed  up  the  result  of 
his  labours  thus  in  his  essay,  '  The  Medicine  of 
Experience  :^ 

"  Every  simple  medicinal  snbstance  causes  a  pecu- 
liar specific  disease — a  series  of  determinate  symp- 
toms— which  is  not  produced  in  precisely  the  same 
manner  by  any  other  medicine  in  the  world." 

Now  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  old  school  did 
not  know  that  arsenic  and  mercury  would  poison, 
but  very  different  to  this  knowledge  is  the  principle 
established  by  Hahnemann  from  the  fact;  and  in 
order  to  appreciate  to  its  fullest  extent  the  practical 
value  of  the  foregoing  propositions,  which  may  be 
truly  considered  scientific  revelations  or  positive 
discoveries  at  the  period  at  which  they  were  enun- 
ciated,^  it  will  be  necessary   to  call  to   mind  my 

*  In  designating  these  results  of  Hahnemann's  provings  "  dis- 
coveries," I  am  amply  borne  out  by  the  facts ;  for  prior  to  the 
enunciation  of  his  principles  such  a  source  of  information,  applied 
to  the  cure  of  diseases,  was  left  entirely  unexplored,  while  since 
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previous  remarks  upon  the  various  sources  vv^lience 
the  faculty  derived  its  knowledge  of  the  therapeutic 
virtues  of  the  materia  medica ;  and  when  these  are 
compared  with  the  results  of  Hahnemann's  provings, 
it  must  at  once  be  apparent  that  a  revolution  in 
medical  art  was  inaugurated_,  which^  in  point  of  fact^ 
has  actually  occurred.  But  a  really  successful  revo- 
lution must  be  the  work  of  generations^  and  so  the 
contest  is  still  pending^  although  of  the  ultimate 
result  and  final  triumph  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

This  new  era  in  medical  art  is  marked  by  the  con- 
struction of  an  entirely  new  materia  medica^  based 
upon  the  physiological  efiects  elicited  by  direct 
experiments  upon  man  in  a  state  of  health.  Now, 
whether  the  experimental  scheme  adopted  by 
Hahnemann  and  his  followers  be  right  or  wrong,  or 
whether  the  results  of  their  experiments  were  com- 
plete or  incomplete,  reliable  or  doubtful,  trustful  or 
fallacious,  is  foreign  to  my  present  purpose,  as  I  am 
concerned  solely  with  the  grand  fundamental  prin- 
ciple deduced  from  these  collective  experiments,  viz., 
that  all  medicinal   substances  are  specific  disease- 

his  time  many  individuals  and  societies  have  undertaken  the  ar- 
duous task  of  testing  the  action  of  remedies  by  proving  them 
upon  the  healthy  human  body.  Thus,  shortly  after  Halmemann, 
Jorg  undertook  a  series  of  pharmacological  experiments,  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  refuting  Hahnemann's  inferences.  These 
were  followed  by  the  experiments  of  the  Tienna  Society  of  Allo- 
pathic Physicians,  and  those  of  Storck  and  Alexander,  Martin 
and  Rademacher,  while  there  actually  exists  in  the  United  States 
a  society  engaged  actively  in  pursuing  experiments  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extending  and  correcting  the  Hahnemannic  materia 
medica. 
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producing  agents — a  fact  wliicli  I  liold  to  be  indis- 
putable^ because  it  is  demonstrable  to  the  senses 
and  feelings  of  all  sentient  beings^  and  consequently 
must  be  admitted  as  an  universal  axiomatic  propo- 
sition. 

The  absolute  practical  good  wliicli  immediately 
followed  Hahnemann's  discovery  was  two-fold — of  a 
negative  and  of  a  positive  nature.  The  negative 
result  was  a  reformation  in  that  mischievous_,  med- 
dling_,  heroic^  and  polypharmatic  method  of  practice 
at  that  time  so  common_,  and  prized  by  the  "  beau 
ideal "  of  medical  art  as  '^  legitimate  medicine/'  but 
now  almost  universally  repudiated  as  a  fallacy^  the 
abolition  of  which  removed  tardily  the  wholesale 
denunciation  of  medical  art  expressed  by  the  ortho- 
dox Boerhave — ^^that  it  would  have  been  infinitely 
better  for  the  welfare  of  the  human  race  if  medical 
practitioners  had  never  existed/'  and  wittily  ex- 
pressed by  Moliere — '^  presque  tons  les  hommes 
meurent  de  leur  remedes  et  non  pas  de  leurs  mala- 
dies." 

In  further  proof  of  the  great  reformatory  benefits 
which  the  lustre  of  Hahnemann  shed  over  his  un- 
grateful and  unnatural  step-father^  the  so-called 
''  legitimate  medicine/'  I  may  be  allowed  to  adduce 
the  testimony  of  Sir  John  Forbes  himself,  who^  in  his 
condemnation  of  homceopathy_,  is  compelled  to  admit 
(p.  163) — "  It  has  been  the  means  of  lessening_,  in  a 
considerable  degree,,  the  monstrous  polypharmacy 
which  has  always  been  the  disgrace  of  our  art^  by 
at  once  diminishing  the  frequency  of  administration 
of  drugs  and  lessening  their  dose." 
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But  tlie  influence  wliich  tlie  labours  and  experi- 
ments of  Halmemann  has  had  upon  medicine  is  not 
confined^  as  Sir  John  Forbes  imagines^  to  the  mere 
negative  result  of  a  reformation  in  the  therapeutic 
practice  of  the  elder  schools.  Their  positive  result 
was  a  complete  revolution  or  radical  change  in  the 
art  of  curing  diseases_,  as  I  purpose  hereafter  to 
demonstrate.  Starting  from  the  fixed_,  definite^  and 
certain  physiological  data  derived  from  his  pharma- 
ceutic experiments^  the  most  important  question 
which  naturally  suggested  itself  to  the  inquiring 
mind  of  Hahnemann  was  :  If  all  medical  substances 
are  specific  disease-producing  agents  in  health_,  what 
is  the  natural  relation  between  a  specific  remedy  and 
a  given  disease ;  or_,  in  other  words_,  what  is  the  rule 
of  selection  and  the  method  of  exhibition  of  the 
various  remedies  in  actual  cases  of  disease? 

In  every  country  and  epoch  of  medicine,,  from 
Hippocrates  to  Hahnemann^  all  the  answers  which 
have  been  oflPered  to  the  above  interrogatory  may, 
however  injurious  to  the  interests  of  some  and  the 
conceit  of  others,  be  summed  up  thus  :  That  the 
therapeutic  value  of  medical  substances  were  ascribed 
to  some  imaginary  virtues,  determined  arbitrarily  by 
the  accidental  observation  of  some  of  their  most 
prominent  pathogenetic  curative  efi'ects,  and  that 
their  application  was  contingent  upon  some  crude 
preconceived  notions,  based  upon  the  physiological 
or  pathological  hypothesis  of  an  individual  or  school. 
So  regarded,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  understand 
Sir  John  Forbes^s  remark  (p.  178):  ^'^When  we 
come   to  compare  our   actual  practice   in   diseases 
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common  to  tlie  age  and  country  of  Hippocrates,  with 
the  practice  of  that  great  man^  and  place  the  results 
of  the  two  modes  of  treatment  side  by  side^  it  is 
surprising^  not  to  say  humiliating_,  to  observe  how 
very  small  is  the  advantage  on  our  side/^  So  re- 
garded^ it  is  also  easy  to  understand  how  the  art  of 
curing  diseases  should^  amid  the  undoubted  progress 
of  every  other  branch  of  medicine^,  have  remained,, 
to  a  great  extent^  stationary;  and  Sir  John  Forbes^ s 
conclusion  respecting  the  "legitimate"  or  self-con- 
stituted rational  medicine  may  be  readily  conceded 
(p.  42)  :  "If  medical  art  is  not  altogether  conjec- 
tural^ many  of  its  most  important  conclusions  must 
be  allowed  to  rest  upon  no  better  foundation  than 
the  balance  of  probability." 

Now  this  conjectural  and  empirical  state  of  the 
medical  art  of  the  school  of  Sir  John  Forbes^  which 
he  so  mournfally  deplores,  and  for  the  improvement 
of  which  he  can  find  no  better  remedy  than  the  oft- 
exploded  dogma  of  a  visionary  curative  power  of 
nature,  Hahnemann  more  than  half  a  century  ago 
demonstrated  and  would  have  reformed,  but  not  by 
idle  denunciations,  vain  and  groundless  hypotheses^ 
and  the  all  but  complete  repudiation  of  medical  art 
itself.  Impressed  with  the  pitiful  condition  of  me- 
dicine, so  candidly  admitted  and  ably  pourtrayed  by 
Sir  John  Forbes,  but,  unlike  him^  animated  with  the 
noblest  feeling  of  devotion  to  his  time-haUowed  pro- 
fession, he  set  about  interrogating  nature  for  the 
knowledge  that  should  enable  him  to  reconstruct  the 
art  of  caring  diseases  upon  a  truly  scientific  basis. 
With  the  object  gf  supplying   the   universally  ac- 
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knowledged  deficiency  and  exigency  of  medicine,, 
and  in  order  to  complete  tlie  revolution  lie  liad  so 
gallantly  and  successfally  inaugurated^  lie  instituted 
a  series  of  experiments^  and  aided  by  tliat  peculiar 
spirit  of  perseverance^  earnestness^  and  zeal^  and  that 
remarkable  power  of  perception  with  which  nature 
had  so  bounteously  endowed  him^  he  succeeded  in 
establishing  a  universal  rule^  law^  or  principle,  as  a 
certain  guide  for  the  selection  of  an  appropriate 
remedy  in  every  disease,  expressed  by  the  formula 
^'  Similia  similibus  ctirantur/'  the  legitimate  conse- 
quences of  which  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  only 
truly  scientific  system  of  therapeutics,  known  as  the 
homoeopathic,  direct^  or  specific  treatment. 

Invention,  of  whatever  kind,  is  always  the  fruit  of 
time  and  meditation.  It  is  not  long  since  that  an 
Italian  told  me  of  a  friend  of  his,  who  visited 
England  with  the  express  intention  of  seeing  the 
great  engineer  of  the  age.  After  conversing  with 
Watt  long  and  earnestly,  he  asked  him,  '^  Pray,  Mr. 
Watt,  how  was  it  that  you  came  to  make  your  disco- 
very ?^^  ^'  By  thinking  over  it  for  fifteen  years,^^  was 
the  reply.  And,  indeed,  no  one  can  believe  that  the 
mere  fact  of  the  falling  apple  led  Newton  to  the 
discovery  of  the  law  of  our  planetary  system.  When 
the  mind  has  been  fixed  upon  an  idea  for  any  length 
of  time,  it  only  awaits  the  happy  moment  of  intuitive 
perception,  which  has  poetically  been  called  inspira- 
tion, when  the  merest  accident  will  reveal  the  hidden 
mystery,  and  consummate  the  discovery  of  the  truth 
which  has  anxiously  engaged  the  mind  for  years 
previously.     Such,  no  doubt,  is  the  natural  history 
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of  Newton's  discoveries_,  as  experience  teaches  us  it 
is  the  origin  and  process  of  all  similar  inventions ; 
and  stich^  it  would  appear_,  was  the  mental  process 
through  which  Hahnemann  passed  to  the  recognition 
of  the  therapeutic  principle  of  similars  or  correspon- 
dences between  a  given  disease  and  a  particular 
remedy. 

Conscious  of  the  vague^  uncertain_,  and  often  inju- 
rious state  of  medical  art_,  Hahnemann  abandoned  its 
practice  altogether^  betaking  himself  to  literary  pur- 
suits and  scientific  experiments.  But  the  result  of 
these  was  the  discovery  of  the  specific  disease-produ- 
cing properties  of  medical  substances_,  upon  which  he 
established  his  materia  medica.  Pondering  over  the 
mass  of  data  he  had  acquired,,  and  intent  upon  the 
discovery  of  some  definite  rule  as  a  certain  therapeutic 
guide,  the  idea  occurred  to  him,  that  as  pharmaceutic 
substances  were  disease-producing  agents,  the  curative 
virtue  of  remedial  subtances  might  depend  upon  some 
degree  of  similarity  between  the  pathogenetic  effect 
of  the  remedy  and  the  actual  phenomena  of  the 
disease  it  was  intended  to  cure.  The  suspicion  of 
this  truth  kept  his  mind  in  a  state  of  suspense  for  six 
years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time,  after  numerous 
experiments  upon  himself,  his  family,  and  friends — 
after  comparing  the  history,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
of  clinical  results,  and  the  record  of  toxicological  ob- 
servations— after  consulting  the  opinion  of  authors 
from  the  Hippocratic  era  downwards,  and  finding 
that  all  these  concurrent  evidences  confirmed  his 
suspicion — he  proclaimed  the  law  of  "  similia  similibus 
curantur,^^  as  the  expression  of  an  universal  thera- 
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peutic  rule  tliat  should  guide  tlie  pliysiclan  in  tlie 
selection  of  a  remedy. 

Having  tlius  determined  tlie  nature  of  tlie  harmo- 
nious relation  between  the  disease  and  the  remedy, 
and  fixed  the  rule  of  his  therapeutic  practice,,  Hahne- 
mann proceeded  to  establish  what  he  designated  the 
homoeopathic  or  specific  method  of  treatment,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  practice  of  the  elder  school,  which 
he  termed  allopathy.  Unhappily  this  antithetic 
form  of  homoeopathy  versus  allopathy,  the  latter 
taking  as  its  basis  of  practice  the  old  rule  of  "  contraria 
contrariis  curantur/'  the  former  adopting  as  its  prin- 
ciple the  Hahnemannic  formula  of  ^'similia  similibus 
curantur,"  has  given  rise  to  an  impression,  that  these 
two  therapeutic  methods  virtually  exclude  each  other. 
Contradistinguished  they  certainly  are,  but  not  neces- 
sarily opposed,  or  even  contradictory.  Nor  can  either 
claim  the  exclusive  dignity  of  an  universal  law  of 
therapeutic  action.  These  formulas  are  simply 
expressions  of  the  only  two  fundamental  modes  of 
relation,  as  yet  discovered,  between  the  remedy  and 
the  disease ;  and  no  doubt  both  are  extremely  useful, 
each  in  its  respective  and  appropriate  sphere,  as  em- 
pirical rules  of  practical  guidance  in  the  selection  of 
a  remedy ;  but  neither  can  be  considered  as  an  abso- 
lute and  universal  law  explanatory  of  the  "  modus 
operandi  '^  of  the  curative  action  and  process  of  medi- 
cinal substances. 

It  occurred  to  me  long  since  that  there  could  be 
but  one  absolute  principle  of  therapeutic  art,  which 
may  be  termed  ''  counter  action, '^  and  that  all  cures 
are  effected  by  its  twofold  law  : 
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1.  When  the  pliarmacopatliic  action  of  a  remedy  is 
set  up  in  any  healthy  part  or  organ  distinct  from  the 
seat  of  the  disease ;  which  is  the  law  of  antagonism 
expressed  by  the  formula  "  contraria  contrariis  curan- 
tur. '' 

2.  When  the  pharmacopathic  action  is  directed  to 
the  diseased  part  itself;  which  is  the  law  of  synagonism 
expressed  by  the  formula  ^^similia  similibiis  curanturP 

This  view^  which  I  have  thought  fit  to  allude  to 
en  passant,  as  a  probable  solution  of  the  controversy 
between  the  two  schools,,  I  have  developed  in  a  work 
which  I  hope  soon  to  lay  before  the  worlds  and  need 
not  refer  to  it  at  further  length  in  this  place.  I  pro- 
ceed^ therefore,  to  a  consideration  of  the  last  charac- 
teristic element  of  homoeopathy,  which  consists  of 
the  administration  of  imponderable  doses.  If  it  be 
true,  as  Sir  John  Forbes  writes  (p.  28),  "  generally 
speaking  we  may  even  say  that  all  the  heroic  arms  of 
physic  are  invoked  purposely  to  disturb,  obstruct,  and 
overwhelm  the  normal  order  of  the  natural  processes;" 
and  if  it  be  a  desirable  thing  to  reform  the  orthodox 
fallacy  of  polypharmacy,  and  that  meddlesome  prac- 
tice still  so  predominant  in  this  country,  according 
to  Sir  John  Forbes,^  and  which,  he  might  have 
added,  is  the  '^  legitimate  '^  practice  of  the 
^'"rational"  school  of  medicine,  it  is  obvious 
that  some  medical  reformation  is  an  imperative 
exigency  of  our  age.  And  if  the  potency  and 
sanative  efficacy  of  attenuated  or  imponderable 
doses  of  medicaments  be  true,  it  seems  impos- 
*  Preface  to  '  Nature  and  Art  in  Disease.' 
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sible  to  overestimate  the  value  of  a  discovery 
tliat  lias  contributed  so  powerfully  to  so  universally 
called -for  a  reformation  in  medical  art. 

The  subject  of  Hahnemann's  posology,,  and  the 
dynamization  theory  by  which  he  sought  to  explain 
the  fact  of  the  efficacy  of  imponderable  doses_,  is  un- 
questionably one  of  the  most  important  problems 
that  can  engage  the  thinking  mind.  It  is  no  doubt 
highly  amusingj  and  I  have  myself  indulged  in  a 
laugh  with  those  jesters  and  merry- andrews  of  the 
profession  who  have  employed  the  nickname  of  '^  glo- 
bulism/'  to  designate  one  of  the  most  brilliant  disco- 
veries of  the  age  ;  but  the  fact  is  accepted  by  so  many 
thousand  physicians  of  undoubted  character  and 
talent_,  and  confided  in  by  so  many  millions  of  every 
class  and  station  in  life,,  in  Europe^  Asia^  America^ 
and  Australia^  that  it  is  qnite  fruitless  now  to  meet 
the  posology  of  Hahnemann  with  the  shafts  of  ridicule 
and  satire^  or  to  endeavour  by  such  and  similar  means 
to  blind  the  eyes  of  the  world  to  its  real  merits. 

To  affirm  that  the  curative  action  of  medicaments 
is  more  potent  and  efficacious  in  imponderable  doses 
than  in  the  large  doses  exhibited  in  the  concrete  state 
by  the  elder  schools^  does  appear  so  novel  and  so 
subversive  of  all  acknowledged  principles  of  physico- 
chemical  action^  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  ordinary  laymen^  as  well  as  professionals  who 
have  had  no  previous  experience  of  the  fact^  and  can- 
not free  themselves  from  the  conventionalism  of  rou- 
tine or  the  preposessions  of  early  education^  should 
pronounce  the  proposition  to  be  paradoxical  and  de- 
lusive ;  but  the  truth -loving  philosopher^  who  knows 
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that  tlie  origin  of  all  new  scientific  trutlis  is  necessa- 
rily involved  in  mystery  and  obscurity^  Tvill  not 
hesitate  to  examine  into  it  conscientiously^  and  with 
the  strict  rules  of  inductive  philosophy^  and  will  not 
reject,  a  priori,  what  thousands  have  tested  and  con- 
firmed_,  upon  the  absurd  grounds  of  its  assumed 
impossibility.  Such  a  course  is  inadmissible  in 
science  at  least,  where  the  only  real  test  of  sensuous 
facts  is  vigorous  analysis,  precise  experiment,  and 
correct  observation  ^'^  Everything,"  says  Powell,"^ 
''  doubtless  is  mysterious  till  it  is  made  known,  but 
the  inductive  inquirer  will  never  allow  the  apparent 
obscurity  of  a  subject  to  oppose  any  barrier  to  the 
endeavour  to  make  it  clear.  Nothing  can  be  more 
mysterious  than  gravitation,  but  that  does  not  hinder 
the  philosopher  from  investigating  its  laws,  or  thence, 
as  far  as  he  can,  penetrating  towards  its  principles. 
Electricity  and  magnetism,  thunder  and  lightning, 
were  perfect  mysteries  a  century  ago." 

Now,  whether  the  curable  efficacy  of  imponderable 
doses  be  a  truth  or  a  fallacy,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
main  question  has  nothing  to  do  with  mathematics, 
physics,  chemistry,  anatomy,  or  the  microscope ;  and 
consequently,  that  no  amount  of  evidence  derived 
from  any  of  these  sources  can  be  of  the  slightest 
weight  or  value  for  or  against  any  conclusion  in  its 
favour.  It  involves  principles  of  so  peculiar  and 
distinct  a  nature  that  it  can  only  be  properly  inves- 
tigated upon  its  own  independent  and  specific  grounds, 
and  to  facilitate  its  comprehension  the  question  at 
issue  may  be  stated  broadly  thus  :  Is  the  therapeutic 
*  'Essay  on  the  Unity  of  Sciences,'  p.  69. 
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potency  of  medicaments  quantitative  and  proportional 
to  the  pliysico- chemical  action  of  massive  doses  of 
tlie  pure  substance  employed  ?  or^  in  other  words^  is 
their  therapeutic  virtue  qualitative  and  dependent 
upon  their  dynamical  efficacy  or  disposition?  It  is 
obvious  that  this  problem  of  posology  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  most  complicated  problem^  forming  part 
and  parcel  of  a  whole  plan  of  medical  reform,  which 
can  be  duly  appreciated  only  when  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  the  physiological,  pathological,  and 
pharmaceutical  elements  of  the  homoeopathic  system, 
with  which  it  is  intimately  associated,  and  of  which 
it  is  a  necessary  sequence. 

The  substitution  of  fractional  for  massive  doses  of 
remedial  agencies,  one  of  the  greatest  discoveries  of 
medicine,  was  the  result  of  direct  experimentation 
and  observation.  Hahnemann,  in  his  early  practice, 
employed  the  ordinary  doses  of  the  old  school,  and 
it  was  by  the  gradual  discovery  that  these  doses  pro- 
duced so  painful  a  reaction  in  the  patient  as  to 
obstruct  the  desired  cure,  that  he  began  to  diminish 
the  quantity,  until  experiment  showed  him  that  impon- 
derable doses  were  all-sufficient  for  curative  purposes. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  precise  terms  of  the  problem, 
examining  it  upon  its  own  proper  basis,  and  judging 
it  in  conformity  with  the  logic  of  inductive  philoso- 
phy, and  independent  of  whatever  theoretical  expla- 
nation may  be  given,  there  is  no  truth  throughout 
the  entire  domain  of  positive  science  more  nume- 
rously and  unquestionably  attested,  better  defined  by 
fact  and  experience,  and  more  susceptible  of  demon- 
strative   evidence,    than    the    sanative    efficacy    of 
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attenuated  doses  of  medicaments^  administered  under 
certain  morbid  conditio7is,  and  applied  to  the  treat- 
ment of  acnte  and  chronic  diseases  in  conformity 
with  the  principles^  rules^  and  practice  of  the  Hahne- 
mannic  school.  And  I  have  a  firm  persuasion  that 
the  general  recognition  of  homoeopathy  as  one  of 
the  greatest  discoveries  in  medicine^  is  simply  a 
question  of  time^  and  that  before  long  it  will  be 
allowed  to  rank  among  many  other  delusions  of  the 
past  and  blessings  of  the  present^  as  gas^  steam, 
electricity^  &c.^  all  which  had  to  pass  through  their 
phase  of  persecution  and  scorn. 

I  have  made  these  prefatory  remarks  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing — 

1.  That  homoeopathy  did  not  originate  in  unintel- 
ligible abstractions^,  vain  hypotheses^  or  mystical 
conceptions. 

2.  That  all  the  proceedings  of  Hahnemann  were 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  scientific  method  and 
true  principles  of  inductive  philosophy. 

3.  That  all  his  generalizations  were  legitimate 
inferences  from  the  positive  data  of  direct  experi- 
ments. 

4.  That  his  whole  life  was  characterised  by  an 
unremitting  devotion  to  the  practical_,  utilitarian^ 
and  laudable  purpose  of  the  attainment  of  perfection 
in  the  healing  art. 

And  to  conclude,  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  a  gross 
perversion  of  truth  to  denounce  homoeopathy  as 
frauds  quackery,  and  imposture,  and  an  injustice 
which  cannot  be  committed  without  a  confusion  of 
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all  distinction  in  the  worlds  and  tlie  most  flagi'ant 
wrong  to  tlie  character  of  one  of  the  most  earnest 
workers  in  the  cause  of  true  therapeutical  reform^  as 
well  as  a  disinterested  and  true-hearted  benefactor  to 
mankind^  whose  life  was  passed  without  intermission 
in  search  of  truths  the  most  important  to  the  inte- 
rests of  the  world. 

All  learned  corporations  may  be  said  to  be  in  the 
interest  of  the  past;  their  opposition^  indeed^  to 
futurity  appears  to  be  an  inherent  principle  of  their 
constitution^  and  the  enmity  which  the  faculty  of 
medicine  has  shown  to  homoeopathy  is  sufficiently 
explicable  by  its  well-known  obstructive  preposses- 
sions against  innovations  of  every  kind_,  totally 
irrespective  of  their  truth  or  fallacy.  But  that  Sir 
John  Forbes  should  have  indorsed^  and  sanctioned 
with  the  authority  of  his  name^  assertions  so  opposed 
to  truth  and  charity,  is  only  explicable  upon  the 
supposition  that  his  better  understanding  has  been 
misled  by  the  clamorous  charge  of  '^'^folly^^  and 
"delusion"  so  loudly  raised  against  homoeopathy, 
and  with  which  the  idle  tongue  of  calumny  is  certain 
to  assail  every  new  truth,  whether  of  science  or  of 
art ;  or  that  his  reason  has  been  so  warped  by  the 
errors  of  education,  by  professional  eccentricities,  or 
by  party  prejudices,  as  to  render  him  unable  to 
detect  the  gross  misrepresentations  of  the  character 
of  the  immortal  author  of  homoeopathy  and  the 
nature  of  his  system. 

It  is  obvious  that  homoeopathy,  regarded  quite  irre- 
spectively of  its  systematic  truth  or  fallacy,  can  be 
neither  quackery,  fraud,  nor  imposture,  inasmuch  as  it 
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is  based  upon  tlie  most  elaborate  and  comprebensive 
series  of  scientific  experiments,  and  supported,  as  I 
bope  to  sbow,  by  tbe  universally  acknowledged  prin- 
ciples of  medical  pbilosopby.  In  fiirtlierance  of  this 
task,  let  us  now  proceed  to  tbe  consideration  of  its 
true  principles,  premising  tbat  tbe  pbilantbropic 
purposes  and  tberapeutic  means  of  bomoeopatby  are 
identical  witb  tbose  of  allopatby,  tbeir  only  distinc- 
tion being  in  tbe  method  of  applying  remedial 
agents. 

Although  a  vitalist  in  physiology,  the  system  of 
Hahnemann  difi'ers  from  that  of  Hippocrates  and 
Stahl,  the  vital  principle  of  whose  schools  was  iden- 
tical with  the  rational  or  intelligent  soul  of  philoso- 
phy ;  while  the  vital  force  of  Hahnemann  is  an 
immaterial  principle,  distinct  from  the  matter  which 
it  animates,  and  tbe  rational  soul.  He  thus  describes 
it :  "  Tbe  material  organism  without  the  vital  force 
is  capable  of  no  sensation,  no  formation,  no  self- 
preservation ;  it  derives  all  sensation  and  performs 
all  the  functions  of  life  solely  by  means  of  tbe  im- 
material being  (the  vital  force),  which  animates  the 
material  organism  in  health  and  in  disease.^^"^ 

Starting,  therefore,  from  tbe  univers^y  recognised 
and  fundamental  principle  of  philosophy,  as  well  as 
of  medicine,  that  there  exists  a  living  power  which 
gives  tbe  being,  feeling,  and  action  of  the  organism, 
lie  inferred  wisely  that  tbe  whole  science  of  physio- 
logy and  of  medicine  is  primarily  concerned  with 
the  normal  and  abnormal  conditions  of  the  vital 
force;  and  that  these  conditions  are  revealed  by 
*  '  Organon  of  Medicine.' 
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vital  plieiiomena_,  commonly  called  symptoms_,  which 
symptoms  are  the  true  interpreters  of  the  ever- 
varying  states  of  the  vital  power^  and  are  onr  only 
guide  to  the  application  of  remedial  agents,,  whose 
action  is  alone  upon  that  power.  These  premises 
constitute  the  groundwork  of  the  homoeopathic 
system  of  therapeutics^  and  may  be  embodied  in  the 
following  propositions  : 

1 .  The  vital  force  is  the  primary  seat  of  disease, 
and  the  immediate  cause  of  all  humoral  and  structural 
changes  which  folloiv  its  primordial  derangement. 

Hence^  according  to  Hahnemann^  all  diseases  which 
are  not  of  traumatic  origin^  are  essentially  dynamical, 
and  consist  of  special  abnormal  states  of  the  vital 
functions.  Now,  although  this  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  pathology  is  purely  hypothetic,  and,  in  the 
actual  state  of  medical  science,  undemonstrable,  it 
is,  to  my  mind,  as  plausible  as  the  humoral  or  anato- 
mical dogmas  which  divide  the  reigning  schools  of 
medicine ;  and,  further,  it  is  supported  by  facts 
inexplicable  by  any  other  principle.  Thus,  in  mias- 
matic fevers,  does  not  the  train  of  symptoms  marking 
the  period  of  incubation  denote  some  original  modi- 
fication in  the  vital  forces  and  actions  antecedent  to 
the  great  explosion,  and  those  humoral  and  structural 
changes  which  the  gradual  formation  of  the  disease 
subsequently  develops?  Again,  is  there  any  other 
intelligible  mode  of  explaining  the  pernicious  eflPects 
which  are  produced  instantaneously  by  passions, 
mental  emotions,  and  analogous  causes  ?  And  is  it 
not  absurd   to  imagine  a  primary  vitiation  of  the 
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blood  or  lesion  of  an  organ  in  cases  wliere  anger^ 
fear,  or  grief  has  produced  violent  fever  or  inflam- 
mation, or  prostrated  tlie  functions  of  the  whole 
body? 

If  the  action  of  morbific  and  remedial  agents  were 
physical  or  chemical,  and  exercised  upon  the  blood 
or  solids,  why  do  they  not  produce  their  specific 
eflPects,  and  manifest  the  vital  phenomena  peculiar  to 
their  dynamical  influence  upon  the  organism  when 
death  has  extinguished  the  vital  force  ?  Further,  it 
may  be  asked,  is  it  primarily  upon  the  blood,  the 
spinal  column,  or  the  glands  of  Peyer,  that  fear 
operates  in  producing  typhus  fever  or  curing  ague  ? 
Is  vitiated  blood  or  organic  lesion  primarily  induced 
by  the  syphilitic  virus,  by  virulent  poisons,  and  by 
similar  analogous  and  extraneous  agents  which  are 
constantly  acting  upon  the  vital  force,  changing  its 
action,  establishing  disease,  and  destroying  life  ? 

'^  Is  there,^^  inquires  Dr.  Caldwell,  "  anything 
passing  from  the  orator,  the  musician,  the  poet,  the 
warrior,  &c.,  into  the  blood  of  the  multitude  whose 
heart  they  arouse  into  tumultuous  action  ?  Is  hy- 
pertrophy of  the  heart  or  softening  of  the  brain 
the  instantaneous  and  primary  efPect  of  prolonged 
moral  and  mental  emotions  ?  ^^ 

It  is  obvious  that  the  only  sound  conclusion  to  be 
adduced  from  these  examples,  which  might  be  pro- 
longed ad  infinitum^  is  that  all  extraneous  agents 
exert  their  original  efi'ect  upon  the  vital  forces,  and 
that  all  subsequent  changes  in  the  fluids  and  solids 
of  the  body  are  the  consequences  of  alterations  thus 
induced  in  the  vital  force. 
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Wlietlier  tlie  principle  involved  in  our  hypothetical 
cases  be  applicable  to  all  diseases  matters  not  to  our 
present  discussion,,  for  which  it  suffices  to  demon- 
strate that  the  dynamical  origin  of  disease  is  par- 
tially, if  not  wholly  true,  and  that  it  is  therefore  as 
legitimate  and  rational  an  hypothesis  as  the  humoral 
and  anatomical  pathology. 

One  remarkable  fact,  however,  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  the  system  of  therapeutics  established  by 
Hahnemann  is  not  a  deduction  from  his  pathological 
views,  as  is  undeniably  the  case  in  all  therapeutical 
systems  prior  to  homoeopathy,  and  therefore,  whether 
we  reject  or  adopt  the  Hahnemannic  views  cf  patho- 
logy, the  facts  upon  which  it  is  based  remain  per- 
fectly distinct  and  independent  of  the  pathological 
rationale  by  which  he  sought  to  justify  his  method 
of  treating  diseases. 

2.  The  second  of  those  propositions  in  which 
homoeopathy  may  be  said  to  be  embodied,  may  be 
stated  as  follows  :  The  totality  of  vital  phenomena  or 
symptoms  being  exact  expressions  of  every  given 
morbid  state,  they  necessarily  and  rigorously  consti- 
tute the  only  positive  data  by  v)hich  the  physician  can 
recognise  and  diagnosticate  disease,  as  well  as  the  only 
real  indications  to  guide  him  in  the  selection  of  an 
appropriate  ranedy. 

Critical  opponents  have  objected  to  this  doctrinal 
point  of  homoeopathy,  on  the  ground  that  it  wholly 
excludes  organic  lesions  from  its  estimate  of  disease. 
Thus,  Dr.  Bushnan  assumes  that  ^'  Hahnemann 
considers   the   external  symptoms  alone,  whereas," 
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he  says^  "  we  take  into  account  the  external  pheno- 
mena and  the  internal  likewise.  And/^  he  proceeds 
to  argue,  ''  to  common  sense  it  would  appear  clear 
enough^  that  if  a  total  be  composed  of  two  parts^ 
A  and  B_,  the  person  who  acquires  a  knowledge  of 
A  and  B  would  have  a  better  idea  of  the  total  than 
the  individual  who  confines  his  studies  to  A  or  B 
separately."^ 

Now  1  heartily  assent  to  Dr.  Bushnan^s  propositi  on^ 
in  which_,  as  he  will  be  no  doubt  gratified  to  learn_, 
there  is  nothing  which  Hahnemann  and  his  disciples 
need  shrink  from  endorsing ;  but^  unhappily  for  him, 
the  whole  argument  is  based  upon  a  misinterpretation 
of  the  true  meaning  and  import  of  the  pathological 
views  expressed  by  Hahnemann  and  entertained  by 
the  homoeopathic  school  of  medicine.  In  point  of 
fact,  the  main  question  at  issue  between  the  pathology 
of  the  old  and  new  schools,  is  not,  as  the  author  of 
'  Homoeopathy  and  the  Homoeopaths,^  erroneously 
asserts,  whether  material  change  of  structure  should  be 
excluded  from  our  estimate  of  disease,  for  to  maintain 
such  an  opinion  would  amount  to  downright  imbe- 
cility. Under  the  designation  of  signs  and  symptoms, 
Hahnemann  evidently  included  both  the  anatomical 
and  vital  phenomena  of  disease ;  a  fact  equally  obvious 
from  his  method  of  examining  patients  given  in  his 
'  Organon,^  and  from  the  category  of  organic  lesions 
enumerated  in  the  list  of  symptoms  produced  by  his 
provings  of  the  materia  medica.  Hence  both  the  ma- 
terial and  vital  elements  of  disease  constitute  what 
Hahnemann  means  by  the  totality  of  signs  and  symp- 
*  '  Homceopatby  and  the  Homoeopaths/  p.  61. 
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toms^  a  fact  confirmed  by  the  self- contradictory  tes- 
timony of  Dr.  Buslman  himself^  who  admits"^ 
"  Hahnemann  was  not  ignorant  that  the  internal 
changes  now  alluded  to  should  be  considered  part  and 
parcel  of  the  totality  of  morbid  signs  which  constitute 
disease/^  It  is  therefore  evident  that  this  able  oppo- 
nent of  homoeopathy^  unwittingly  it  may  be_,  asserts 
what  is  wholly  at  variance  with  truth  and  fact ;  for 
homoeopathy  as  well  as  allopathy  do  and  must  con- 
sider both  the  external  and  internal  phenomena  as 
constituent  parts  of  the  whole  disease. 

Thus  imich  being  established^  we  may  proceed  to 
inform  Dr.  Bushnan  and  his  abettors  what  they  seem 
to  do  their  best  to  ignore — that  the  principal  point  of 
controversy  between  the  pathology  of  the  old  and  new 
schools  is  simply  the  question  whether  the  observation 
of  the  anatomical  or  the  vital  signs  is  the  surest  guide 
of  the  physician^  either  in  the  recognition  and  diagno- 
sis of  diseases^  or  in  the  treatment  of  those  which  are 
susceptible  of  cure. 

The  old  schoolj  acting  upon  the  impression  that 
the  internal  material  changes  discovered  in  the  dis- 
secting room  were  the  only  positive  data  to  guide  the 
physician  in  the  treatment  of  disease,,  established  its 
pathology  and  therapeutics  upon  the  basis  of  anato- 
mical signSj  and  proclaimed  the  doctrine  that  the 
chief  study  and  contemplation  of  a  medical  man  should 
be  organic  lesions.  Hahnemann^  on  the  other  hand^ 
starting  from  the  idea  that  the  living  manifestations 
of  disease  were  exact  expressions  of  their  internal 
nature;  and  considering  organic  lesions  as  consecutive 
*  'HomcEopathy  and  Homoeopaths,'  p.  63. 
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results  of  tlie  primary  morbid  activity  of  the  vital 
force^  regarded  morbid  anatomy  to  be  auxiliary  only 
to  the  science  of  disease^  and  proclaimed  the  doctrine 
that  the  chief  study  of  a  medical  man  should  be 
semiology^  a  doctrine  which  has  become  fundamental 
with  the  disciple  of  homoeopathy,  and  the  truth  of 
which  is  not  only  fully  borne  out  by  facts  but,  ad- 
mitted and  even  supported  by  some  of  the  highest 
medical  authorities  of  the  old  school. 

That  Hahnemann,  feeling  strongly  the  errors  and 
abuses  of  morbid  anatomy,  may  have  exaggerated  his 
fundamental  idea  of  pathology  is  possible,  but  in 
conceding  this,  I  may  be  allowed  to  ask  his  foes  (Dr. 
Bushnan  among  them)  whether  they  are  prepared  to 
assert  that  the  school  of  morbid  anatomy  is  wholly 
exempt  from  errors  and  fallacies  ?  Has  not,  I  would 
urge,  exclusive  attention  to  the  discoveries  of  organic 
lesions  in  the  dissecting  room  engendered  the  most 
absurd  and  injurious  consequences,  and  proved  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  a  true  healing  art? 

What  light,  I  would  ask,  has  morbid  anatomy 
thrown  upon  the  proximate  cause  and  treatment  of 
erysipelas,  hooping-cough,  cancer,  scrofula,  phthisis, 
gout,  or  rheumatism?  In  the  primary  stages  of  all 
idiopathic  fevers,  as  well  as  of  measles,  scarlatina, 
and  smallpox,  what  knowledge  have  we  of  their 
pathology,  except  through  the  symptoms,  or  vital 
signs  ?  In  neuralgia,  and  most  of  the  neuroses,  as 
well  as  in  diseases  of  the  brain,  what,  save  the  precise 
vital  signs  observed,  does  Dr.  Bushnan  or  his  school 
know  of  the  organic  changes  upon  which  these 
diseases    depend  ?       Can  any  anatomist    inform  us 
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wliat  are  tlie  visible  signs  tliat  can  be  discovered 
wlien  deatli  occurs  by  the  almost  instantaneous  action 
of  concentrated  liydrocianic  acid_,  or  upon  what  ap- 
preciable lesions  of  structure  are  dependent  the  te- 
tanic convulsions  and  other  vital  signs  observed  in 
cases  of  death  by  strychnine  ?  How  very  dissimilar 
are  the  specific  vital  phenomena  produced  by  the  va- 
rious narcotic  poisons^  and  yet^  v/hat  does  morbid 
anatomy  disclose  explanatory  of  these  peculiarities^ 
but  the  one  uniform  organic  lesion — venous  conges- 
tion of  the  brain?  What  other  guide  has  the  phy- 
sician to  the  proper  treatment  of  phthisis  and  all  the 
varieties  and  modifications  of  inflammation  which  have 
been  classified  into  sthenic  and  asthenic  hypersemia  ? 
What  other  proof  have  we  of  a  clot  of  blood  existing 
upon  some  part  of  the  brain  in  apoplexy^  or  of  soft- 
ening of  some  portion  of  the  spinal  column  in  para- 
lysisj  but  the  positive  data  derived  from  the  vital 
symptoms  ? 

Suppose  it  true  that  inflammation  and  its  efifects 
upon  the  glands  of  Peyer  are  the  proximate  cause 
of  typhoid  fevers_,  what  indications  of  treatment  does 
such  a  fact  afi'ord  ?  Is  it  not  the  totality  of  vital 
symptoms  which  would  determine  a  physician  of  the 
anatomical  school  either  to  bleed^  to  purge^  or  to  give 
wine  and  brandy?  Says  Sir  C.  Bell^  in  his  '^Insti- 
tutes of  Surgery/  '^''we  shall  never  discover  the  sources 
of  disease  by  pottering  in  the  dead-house."  "  To 
attempt  to  form  out  of  the  debris  of  the  dead  subject,, 
however  accurately  inspected^  examined  and  arranged/' 
writes  another  authority^  '^  a  solution  of  the  great 
problem  of  living  action^   and  to  build  upon  such 
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a  foundation  an  edifice  of  pathology  is  as  injurious  a 
fallacy,  and  scarcely  less  arrogant  or  absurd  than 
that  of  the  philosophers  who  undertook,  out  of  the 
depths  of  their  anatomical  sagacity,  to  make  a 
man/^^  So  Chomel  writes  in  his  '^  Elements  of 
Pathology :  "  L^essence  des  maladies  est  distincte  de 
la  lesion  organique  qu'on  reconnait  a  Fexamen  du 
cadavre/^  and  Ribes,  in  the  preface  to  his  ''Ana- 
tomic Pathology/  observes — ^'^The  time  will  come 
when  physicians  will  find  that  they  have  been  justly 
censured  for  having  thought  that  pathology  consisted 
exclusively  in  the  study  of  organic  lesions,  and  that 
they  merit  the  same  reproaches  which  they  have 
bestowed  upon  others  for  confiding  in  the  symptoms 
alone /^ 

I  have  thus  amply  discussed  the  respective  claims 
of  the  anatomical  and  symptomatic  methods,  and 
sho^vn,  I  trust,  from,  facts  and  authorities  that  the 
symptomatic  method  of  the  school  of  Hahnemann  is 
correct  in  assuming  the  primary  and  radical  seat  of 
disease  to  be  the  vital  force,  and  that  the  only 
elements  of  disease  that  can  be  of  real  importance 
in  a  therapeutical  point  of  view,  and  which  can  con- 
stitute the  great  basis  of  medical  science,  are  the 
vital  signs  and  symptoms;  and,  likewise,  that  the 
only  practical  results  that  the  anatomical  doctrines 
of  the  French  school  can  lay  claim  to  are  mere 
demonstrations  of  the  ulterior  consequences  or  final 
terminations  of  disease,  whereby  it  may  be  said  to 
have  completed  its  natural  history. 

*  Travers'  Tiirtlier  Inquiries  into  Constitutional  Irritation/ 
pp.  211,  212. 
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3.  The  tliird  of  those  propositions  in  wMcli  I 
would  embody  liomoeopatliy  may  be  stated  thus  : 

All  medicinal  substances  are  intrinsically  specific, 
dynamic,  and  pharmacopathic  agents,  ivhen  applied  to 
the  living  economy  in  its  normal  state. 

This  proposition  is  the  keystone  of  homoeopathy_, 
and  may  be  inferred  from  such  numerous  experi- 
ments and  extensive  observation  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  pharmacology^  both  by  allopaths  and  ho- 
mceopathsj  that  a  single  example^  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion^ must  suffice  in  the  present  instance  to  prove  its 
accuracy.  Let  us_,  therefore,,  suppose  the  case  of  a 
man  taking  at  once  a  dangerous  dose  of  opium^  with 
the  intention  of  poisoning  himself^  or^  by  no  means  an 
uncommon  occurrence,  of  an  overdose  administered 
by  a  physician  in  the  ordinary  course  of  practice. 
It  will  be  remarked  that  the  patient,  without  any 
previous  excitement,  becomes  giddy — that  there  is 
rapidly  increasing  stupor — that  he  grows  motionless 
and  unconscious,  convulsions  alternating  with  sopor 
— opisthotonos,  or  bending  backward  of  the  body, 
supervening  in  some  cases — that  the  breathing  is 
stertorous,  slow,  obstructed,  and  rattling,  the  skin 
bluish — that  the  eyelids  hang — that  the  eyes  are 
fixed  or  convulsed,  and  remain  half  closed,  while  the 
pupils  contract  or  dilate.  As  the  morbid  action 
advances,  the  patient  experiences  coldness  and  rigidity 
of  the  whole  body,  the  face  becomes  ghastly,  the  mouth 
disfigured,  with  occasional  twitchings  at  the  corner ; 
the  pulse  becomes  slow  and  almost  imperceptible ; 
the  upper  and  lower  extremities  appear  paralysed ; 
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coma  succeeds^  and  death  will  soon  close  the  sad 
scene^  unless  sufficient  aid  speedily  intervenes. 

Now_,  if  we  suppose  a  case  where^  instead  of  a 
poisonous  quantity  being  adniinistered_,  sufficient  is 
given  at  once^  or  in  smaller  doses  repeated  at  fre  ■ 
quent  intervals  until  the  opium  manifests  its  delete- 
rious operation_,  or  used  continuously  in  the  manner 
practised  by  opium-eaters.  Under  such  circum- 
stances the  action  of  this  valuable  medicinal  sub- 
stance Avill  be  found  to  produce,  with  some  variations 
dependent  upon  age^  temperament,  idiosyncracy,  and 
organic  disposition,  the  following  train  of  symptoms : 

There  will  be  observed,  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity ingested,  a  general  state  of  excitement,  with 
trembhng  shocks  or  jerks  in  the  extremities;  in- 
crease of  temperature  all  over  the  body,  accompanied 
with  redness  of  the  face,  quickness  and  fulness  of 
the  pulse ;  delirium,  with  frightful  visions  ;  muscular 
agitation ;  great  flow  of  ideas  and  rambling  speech^ 
frequently  followed  by  a  feeling  of  uncontrollable 
fear  and  alarm,  arising  from  the  illusions  of  the 
imagination.  Added  to  these  arise  urgent  inclination 
to  sleep,  with  absolute  inability  to  do  so,  or,  if  sleep 
does  take  place,  it  is  incomplete,  uneasy,  and  accom- 
panied by  lascivious  dreams  or  frightful  visions.  As 
the  action  of  the  opium  dies  away  there  will  be  left 
a  general  state  of  lassitude,  with  stupidity,  lethargy, 
dysphagia,  and  diarrhoea,  followed  by  vomiting,  colic, 
occasional  emission  of  blood  in  urinating ;  all  which 
symptoms  will  occur  with  more  or  less  intensity.  To 
complete  the  natural  history  of  the  opium  malady,  I 
may  add  that  anatomists   have  discovered  in  fatal 

17 
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cases  all  the  external  cadaveric  appearances  of  apo- 
plexy and  asphyxia^  such  as  ecchymosis  of  the  cuta- 
neous surface,,  with  heat  long  after  deaths  bluish 
discoloration  of  the  face^  eyes  prominent^  &c.  Upon 
examination  of  the  head^  the  vessels  of  the  brain  and 
its  coverings  are  often  found  to  be  charged  with  bloody 
and  sometimes  abundant  serous  effusion  in  the  pia 
mater  is  seen^  while  the  lungs  are  loaded  with  red 
blood  and  inflamed^  as  is  also  the  digestive  appa- 
ratus^ the  heart  and  large  arteries  being  filled  with 
coagulated  bloody  their  external  surface  red^  and  the 
veins  completely  empty. 

Such  are  found  to  be  the  effects  of  opium.  Through 
whatever  channel  they  are  produced  these  effects 
are  essentially  morbid  phenomena^  and  present  a 
perfect  resemblance  to  those  well  known  symptoms 
by  which  apoplexy^  delirium  tremens^  epilepsy^  and 
tetanus  are  recognised.  Hence  it  is  obvious  that 
opium  is  a  disease-producing  agent^  and  as  it  is  with 
opium^  so  is  it  with  every  other  medicinal  substance. 
Experiments  have  established  with  positive  certainty 
that  each  is  capable  of  producing  a  group  of  morbid 
effects  analogous  to  some  natural  malady,  and  has 
its  peculiar  mode  of  action  characterised  by  a  specific 
series  of  vital  signs  which  constitute  its  individuality. 
Hence,  therefore,  there  can  exist  no  doubt  of  the 
truth  and  accuracy  of  the  fundamental  proposition, 
that  all  medicinal  substances  are  intrinsically  specific, 
dynamic,  and  pathogenitic  agents  when  applied  to 
the  living  economy  in  its  normal  state. 

When,  therefore,  Hahnemann  denominated  these 
effects    of    medicaments    '^'^  morbid    symptoms,"    or 
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''^artificial  maladies/^  nothing  can  be  more  untrue 
and  unjust  than  Dr.  Bushnan^s  inference  ^  that  he 
did  so  '^'^for  the  evident  purpose  of  seducing  the 
imagination  of  weak-reasoning  persons  by  a  play 
upon  the  words  '  natural  maladies  ^  and  ^  artificial 
maladies/ "  Unable  to  confute,,  nay^  more^  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge^  the  truth  of  his  proposition, 
Dr.  Bushnan  yet  dares  to  impugn  the  motives  of  its 
truth-seeking  and  truth-loving  author,  the  man 
whom  Hufeland  eulogised  as  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished physicians  in  Germany.  And  upon  what 
grounds  ?  Because,  forsooth,  Dr.  Bushnan,  not 
having  any  interest  to  serve  in  seducing  the  imagina- 
tion of  weak-reasoning  persons,  prefers  the  more  legi- 
timate term  '^  effects.^^  So  then,  in  the  estimation  of 
this  critical  opponent  of  homoeopathy,  the  uncertain, 
indefinite,  and  unqualified  word  "  eflPects  ^^  is  in 
orthodox  medicine  more  legitimate  than,  and  prefer- 
able to,  the  positive,  precise,  and  definite  words 
"  symptoms  "  and  ^'  maladies,"  employed  by  Hahne- 
mann. What  a  pitiable  subterfuge  is  this  !  Such 
criticism  transcends  our  humble  sphere  of  thought. 
In  short.  Dr.  Bushnan^ s  objection  betrays  the  animus 
that  inspires  him  too  surely,  for  it  is  impossible  to 
suppose  him  so  ignorant  of  medical  language  as  his 
mode  of  argument  would  show  him  to  be,  and 
although  he  may  not  have  a  similar  motive,  with 
Hahnemann,  to  beguile  weak  reasoners,  we  may 
venture  to  suggest  the  possibility  of  his  having 
interests  to  serve  far  less  laudable  and  magnanimous 

*  'Homceopatby  and  Homceopatlis/  p.  81. 
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than  those  wMch  prompted  tlie  author  of  ^  Homoso- 
pathy/  Dr.  Bushnan^s  work^  '^  Homoeopatliy  and 
the  Homoeopaths/  being  the  oracle  of  the  orthodox 
faculty  in  England  I  have  ta,ken  it  as  my  guide 
through  the  labyrinth  of  opposition.  Ex  uno  disce 
omnes. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  medicaments  belong  to  a 
differents  class  of  objects  to  that  of  the  materies  morbi 
which  produce  natural  disease,,  and  they  certainly 
require  a  separate  word  to  express  their  generic  dis- 
tinction. I  purpose^  therefore^  to  designate  the 
effects  of  the  former  ^^  pharmacopathic/^  whilst  I 
will  employ  the  word  ^'  pathogenitic ''  exclusively^  to 
designate  the  effects  produced  by  the  morbific  agents 
of  natural  disease.  But  whatever  may  be  their 
radical  difference  as  objects  in  genere,  the  effects 
produced  by  both  are  equally  morbid  phenomena. 
Hahnemann  did  not  stake  the  principle  of  his  re- 
formation upon  the  verbal  accuracy  of  the  word  he 
employed  to  signify  the  fact ;  and  considering  their 
obvious  analogy  of  effects  he  was  undoubtedly  autho- 
rised to  call  them  disease-producing  agents^  and  by 
so  doing  established  upon  an  impregnable  basis  the 
science  of  pharmacology,  and  swept  away  all  those 
crude  and  absurd  virtues  attributed  to  remedial 
agents  which  until  then  interrupted  and  retarded 
the  progress  of  a  true  healing  art.  It  is  the  ignoring 
of  this  radical  distinction  which  has  led  some  homoeo- 
paths into  the  error  of  employing  "  materies  morbi  '^ 
as  curative  agents,  a  practice  at  variance  with  the 
principles  of  Hahnemann,  and  in  its  tendency  sub- 
versive of  true  medical  philosophy. 
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4.  The  foregoing  discussion  must  lead  us  to  the 
inevitable  conclusion  that  all  medicinal  substances 
are  essentially  disease-producing  agents.  By  the 
light  of  this  fact  we  may  proceed  to  examine  the 
fourth  and  last  proposition  concerning  the  all-im- 
portant question  of  their  relation  to  disease.  This 
fundamental  problem  of  therapeutics  may  be  thus 
stated :  fVhence,  how,  and  why  do  these  intrinsically 
pathogenitic  substances  become  remedial  agents  ? 

It  is  affirmed  by  the  school  of  homoeopathy  that 
the  cause  of  all  curative  phenomena^  which  has 
hitherto  been  attributed  to  occult,,  imaginary^  liypo- 
thetical^  or  accidental  properties^  is  wholly  the 
pharmacopathic  action  inherent  in  all  medicinal  sub- 
stances when  applied  to  disease  in  accordance 
with  the  law  embodied  in  the  formula  "  similia 
similibus  curantur^^  that  is  to  say^  that  there  exists 
— as  we  learn  from  experience — a  correspondence 
between  the  actual  phenomena  of  disease  and  the 
known  morbid  effects  of  the  remedy ;  and  that  dis- 
eases are  cured  by  remedies  which  produce  in  health 
morbid  symptoms  similar  to  those  of  the  disease. 
Hence,  then,  the  curative  power  is  the  specific  disease- 
producing  capability  or  action  of  the  remedy. 

Like  all  natural  laws^  the  homoeopathic  maxim  had 
its  origin  in  the  observation  of  a  fact.  And  if  it 
really  constitutes  a  therapeutical  law  it  must  be  the 
general  expression  of  this  primordial  fact^  constant 
in  its  results^  verified  by  experiments^  and  confirmed 
by  universal  experience.  Whether  such  be  the  real 
character  of  "  similia  similibus  curantur  '^  let  us  now 
inquire. 
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In  proof  of  tlie  reality  and  universality  of  this 
homceopathic  principle^  Hahnemann  demonstrated 
historically  that  it  was  recognised  five  centuries 
before  the  birth  of  Christy  and  that  it  has  been 
adopted  throughout  all  ages  as  a  therapeutical  pre- 
cept. Thus  Plippocrates^  in  his  treatise^  He  pi  tottwv 
tGjv  kOL-a" AvQpujTtov  after  writing  of  cures  eflPected  by 
contraries,  proceeds_,  literally_,  '^  There  is  another  pro- 
cess ;  disease  is  produced  by  similars,  and  it  is  by  the 
administration  of  similars  that  the  patient  is  restored 
from  disease  to  health.  Thus,  that  which  is  capable 
of  producing  strangury  when  it  does  not  exist,  re- 
lieves or  carries  away  the  strangury  where  it  does 
exist.  Cough,  like  strangury,  is  caused  and  removed 
by  the  same  things,"  and  after  advancing  several 
other  examples  of  cures  effected  by  the  law  of 
similars,  Hippocrates  concludes,  '^  and  if  it  were 
always  so  the  thing  would  be  understood,  and  diseases 
be  sometimes  treated  by  contraries,  and  sometimes 
by  similars,  according  to  their  nature  and  origin." 
Nothing  can  be  more  precise  and  certain  than  this 
quotation,  from  which  it  would  almost  appear  that 
Hahnemann  only  developed  the  idea  of  Hippocrates, 
so  strictly  analogous  are  the  expressions  used  by 
both. 

Homoeopathy,  then,  is  not  a  hors  d'oeuvre ;  it  is 
historically  connected  with  the  remotest  period  of 
medical  art,  and  belongs  to  the  Hippocratic  school. 
Again  it  has  been  verified  by  a  great  number  of  obser- 
vations recorded  in  the  clinical  records  of  every  age, 
from  the  remotest  period  of  antiquity  to  the  present 
time  j  and  it  is  demonstrated  by  the  reputed  specifics 
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of  domestic  and  scholastic  medicine.  An  attempt 
has  been  made  to  verify  it  from  the  fact  of  the  pre- 
servation from  variolse  by  vaccine_,  and  vice  versa, 
but  this  is  obviously  erroneous.  There  can  be  no 
analogy  whatever  between  the  prophylactic  and 
therapeutical  principles^  laws_,  and  processes  in  the  cure 
of  diseases.  Their  phenomena  are  absolutely  distinct_, 
and  there  must  be  a  radical  distinction  in  their 
originating  cause;  hence  the  analogy  sought  to  be 
established  in  this  example  is  manifestly  vicious  and 
valueless  in  illustration  of  the  curative  principle. 
Stronger  arguments  of  the  virtue  of  homoeopathy 
may  be  adduced  from  an  appeal  to  the  daily  expe- 
rience of  all  medical  practitioners^  and^  lastly^  from 
the  large  collection  of  observations  made  by  Hahne- 
manUj  and  his  disciples  and  partisans. 

Now_,  in  the  face  of  this  formidable  array  of  evi- 
dences^ it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  fact_,  that  dis- 
eases are  curable  by  similars_,  and_,  indeed_,  Dr. 
Bushnan,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  mouthpiece 
of  the  orthodox  faculty^  is  compelled  to  admit  it. 
After  condescending  to  give  some  illustrations  of  the 
truth  of  the  homoeopathic  principle^  he  says  (p.  90)  : 
*^'  We  admit  the  principle  to  a  certain  extent^  and 
would  apply  it  to  a  certain  number  of  cases ;  it  has 
been  received  and  acted  upon  by  medical  practitioners 
for  some  centuries ;  but  we  deny  the  propriety  of  ex- 
tending it  so  far  as  to  make  it  the  basis  of  a  system 
of  therapeutics^  still  less  of  proclaiming  it  to  be  an 
universal  law/^  &c._,  &c. 

NoWj  ffom  this  it  is_,  I  suppose,  to  be  inferred, 
that  the  cure  of  disease  according  to  the  homoeo- 
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pathic  maxim^  ^^similia  similibus/'  is  a  recognised 
principle  and  common  practice  of  the  orthodox  school. 
Says  Dr.  Bushnan^  however^  it  is  only  partially  true^ 
and  so  we  are  left  to  conjecture  to  what  extent  he 
and  his  abettors  may  claim  to  be  homoeopaths.  But^ 
whether  wholly  or  partially  true^  it  is  obvious  (and 
I  must  particularly  impress  this  point  upon  my 
reader^ s  attention)  that  the  therapeutical  law  thus 
enunciated  by  Hahnemann  is  not  a  creation  of  his 
fancy^  but  founded  upon  scientific  researches  and 
accurate  experiments,,  and  that  it  is  perfectly  conform- 
able to  medical  history  and  philosophy. 

Stilly  it  must  be  admitted  by  all  homoeopaths 
who  are  not  blinded  by  slavish  routine^  or  swayed 
by  superstitious  reverence  of  the  genius  of  the 
founder  of  this  new  system  of  therapeutics^  that 
there  are  many  facts  apparently  contradictory  and 
opposed  to  the  maxim.  Indeed^  Jahr^  his  intimate 
friend  and  enthusiastic  disciple^  remarks  justly^  in 
his  work  entitled  "  Principes  et  Regies  qui  doivent 
guider  dans  la  pratique  de  rHomosopathie^^  (p.  216) 
—  ''^Mais  ce  que  nos  adversaires  nous  objectent  et  ce 
que  les  homoeopathes  memes  peuvent  constater  bien 
souvent  dans  leur  pratique^  c'est  qu^il  y  a  aussi  des 
medicaments  qui  n^ont  jamais  produit  ce  quails 
guerissent;,  de  meme  que  d^autres  sont  bien  loin  de 
guerir  sans  exception  tous  les  cas  des  maladies  quails 
produisent.^' 

The  foregoing  statement  does  certainly^  at  first 
sightj  present  a  specious  and  apparently  insurmount- 
able objection  to  the  uniformity  and  universality  of 
the  homoeopathic  law ;  but  when  the  touchstone  of 
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a  precise  and  careful  analysis  is  applied  to  tlie  im- 
puted facts  upon  whicli  tlie  statement  is  founded_,  all 
difficulty  vanislies^  and  we  see  that  tliey  do  not  con- 
stitute absolute  objections^  nor  are  tliey  exceptions 
to  tbe  general  rule^  that  tlie  principle  is  easy^  dis- 
tinct,, and  positive  enough  in  theory ;  and  that  it  is 
only  when  reduced  to  the  details  of  actual  practice 
that  it  becomes  difficulty  questionable^  and  uncer- 
tain. Its  shortcomings  do  not^  however^  I  believe, 
depend  upon  any  defect  in,  or  insufficiency  of,  the 
law,  but  rest  solely  upon  some  misappreciation  or 
misinterpretation  either  of  the  pathognomic  indica- 
tions of  the  malady,  or  the  characteristic  symptoms 
of  the  remedy,  and  are — as  we  hope  in  treating  of 
its  practical  workings  to  prove — susceptible  of  expla- 
nation. To  repudiate,  therefore,  the  truth  of  this  prin- 
ciple on  the  ground  of  a  mere  casual  difficultyin  its  ap- 
plication, would  be  both  factious  and  unphilosophical. 
Turning,  then,  from  the  consideration  of  the 
homoeopathic  formula  as  a  simple  matter  of  fact, 
upon  which  is  based  the  therapeutic  principle,  ^'  simi- 
lia  similibus  curantur"  to  the  conception  of  the 
modus  operandi  of  the  curative  process,  I  would  pre- 
mise that — this  inquiry  being  of  a  purely  speculative 
character — should  all  the  explanations  hitherto  ad- 
vanced prove  fallacious,  or  even  the  actual  state  of 
medical  science  be  declared  incompetent  to  solve  the 
problem ;  the  law  of  similars  by  which  diseases  are 
cured,  as  demonstrated  by  experience,  would  not  be 
disproved,  nor  the  practical  method  derived  there- 
from be  invalidated.  As  it  is  in  astronomy,  so  it 
may  be  in  therapeutics.     No  one  denies  or  can  re- 
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pudiate  without  ignoring  the  evidence  of  his  senses 
the  fact  and  laws  of  gravitation^  upon  v/hich  is 
based  the  estimate  of  the  celestial  harmony  of  our 
planetary  system ;  but  Sir  Eichard  Phillips  and  other 
astronomers  have  impeached  the  existence  of  uni- 
versal gravitation_,  a  projectile  force,  and  the  alleged 
vacuum  in  space^  data  upon  which  Newton  built  his 
theory. 

The  efforts  made  to  explain  the  curative  process, 
in  conformity  with  the  homoeopathic  principle,  have 
been  numerous ;  but  as  my  work  is  not  a  treatise 
upon  homoeopathy,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  dis- 
cuss all  the  theories,  more  or  less  perfect,  that  have 
been  at  different  times  advanced  upon  the  subject. 
I  may  however  say,  that  should  any  one  be  scientifi- 
cally curious  to  indulge  in  this  study,  he  will  find 
himself  materially  aided  and  amply  repaid  by  a 
perusal  of  the  third  and  fourth  chapters  of  Dr. 
Dudgeon^s  ^  Lectures  on  Homoeopathy.^ 

The  theory  suggested  by  Hahnemann  himself  is 
founded  on  the  erroneous  principle  of  substitution  of 
a  stronger  medicinal  irritant  for  a  weaker  morbid 
action,  an  explanation  so  opposed  to  all  principles  of 
medical  philosophy,  so  unsupported,  save  by  arbitrary 
assumptions,  false  analogies,  and  vicious  reasoning, 
that  it  has  been  repudiated  almost  unanimously  by 
his  partisans,  and  the  best  apology  one  can  offer  for 
it  is  in  the  words  of  one  of  his  disciples  :  "  Though 
Hahnemann  was  one  of  the  best  of  observers,  he  was 
one  of  the  worst  of  reasoners.^^  It  must  indeed  be 
admitted  that  he  was  singularly  unfortunate  in  his 
researches  after  causes. 
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My  belief  is  that  both  allopathy  and  homoeopathy 
have  failed  in  explaining  satisfactorily  the  modus 
operandi  of  medicinal  agents  in  the  cnre  of  disease. 
And  although  I  may  myself  most  probably  fail  also 
in  solving  so  complex  and  difficult  a  problem^  stilly 
considering  its  great  importance,,  I  shall  venture  to 
lay  before  my  readers  the  following  proposition^  the 
embodiment  of  those  opinions  which  I  have  formed 
from  a  lengthened  and  scientific  study  of  the  subject. 

1.  I  would  define  disease  as  consisting  in  the 
supervention  of  some  specific  state  or  mode  of  action  in 
any  given  part  of  the  organism,  totally  differing  from, 
and  wholly  opposed  to,  the  principle  of  life  and  the 
laws  of  organization.  So^  then^  disease  supposes  the 
suppression  or  subversion  of  the  inherent  vital  power 
upon  which  the  efficacy  of  life  and  organization 
depend.  Hence^  to  combat  the  morbid  action^  and 
to  restore  the  supremacy  of  the  latent  vital  power^ 
are  the  twofold  objects  of  therapeutic  art. 

2.  Medicinal  substances  can  produce  no  effect  upon 
dead  or  brute  matter ;  they  can  act  only  upon  the 
living  organism ;  a  fact  which  establishes  clearly  that 
their  curative  results  cannot  be  estimated  by  mathe- 
matical^ physical^  or  chemical  calculations. 

3.  All  medicinal  substances,  in  relation  to  the  nor- 
mal state  of  the  living  organism,  are  virtually  specific 
"  materies  morbij"  whose  pharmacopathic  effects, 
although  phenominally  analogous,  are  yet  dissimilar 
in  kind  to  the  morbific  causes  which  determine  natura 
diseases  and  their  phenomena. 
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4.  The  proximate  cause  of  all  curative  processes  of 
medicinal  substances  must  be  virtually  their  specific 
pharmacopathic  action."^  And  tlius  tlie  problem  con- 
cerning tlie  modus  operandi  of  remedial  agencies 
resolves  itself  into  tlie  following  apparently  para- 
doxical question:  How  do  these  extraneous  and 
heterogeneous  substances^  naturally  inimical  to  the 
vital  power  and  the  normal  conditions  of  living 
existences^  become  transformed  into  curative  agents 
without  leaving  any  residue  of  the  medicinal  sub- 
stance ? 

Now  medical  art_,  as  at  present  constituted^  pro- 
ceeds to  fulfil  this  highly  important  object  of  its 
beneficent  mission  in  the  two  following  fundamental 
modes : 

1.  The  substitutive  or  pharmacopathic. 

2.  The  specific  or  patholytic. 

The  first  method_,  which  is  the  one  generally 
adopted  by  the  old  school^  consists  simp]y  in  the 
substitution  of  an  artificial  medicinal  for  the  natural 
disease.  The  remedial  agent  thus  selected  has  no 
special  relation  to  the  morbid  action  itself,  but  is 
applied  to  a  remote  healthy  part  or  organ  of  the 

*  Sir  John  Eorbes  admits  only  six  specifics,  but  he  has  not 
given  his  reasons  for  this  limitation.  Hahnemann  has  demon- 
strated that  every  medical  agent  has  necessarily  a  specific  kind, 
mode,  and  degree  of  action  upon  the  living  organism — a  fact 
which  must  henceforth  be  considered  a  truism  in  medical  art. 
The  therapeutical  problem  is — Given  a  disease,  what  is  the  rule 
for  selecting  a  specific  remedial  agent  ?  and  what  is  the  relation 
between  the  given  disease  and  the  specific  ? 
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ecoiiomy_,  so  as  to  influence  the  disease  indirectly 
by  some  assumed  opposition  of  its  pharmacopathic 
power  and  properties  to  the  given  morbid  action  and 
its  products.  It  is  based  upon  the  principle  of 
affinity  between  medicinal  substances  and  certain 
parts  of  the  organism_,  which  is  confirmed  by  the 
well-established  fact^  that  where  a  remedy  is  applied 
to  any  healthy  part  remote  from^  but  in  sympathetic 
connexion  with^  the  seat  of  the  disease^  the  pharma- 
copathic action  of  the  medical  agent  thus  exhibited 
will  frequently  annihilate  or  counteract  the  morbid 
action^  and  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease ;  and 
the  part  affected^  thus  influenced^  is  restored  to  its 
normal  functions  by  the  mere  presence  of  two  con- 
trary forces^  acting  in  opposition  at  two  different  but 
sympathetic  points.  This  formula^  generalized  by 
the  allopathic  school  into  a  therapeutic  lawj  is  thus 
expressed — ''  Contraria  contrariis  curantur.'^ 

Very  different  is  the  second  method  of  cure,  in 
accordance  with  the  homoeopathic  principle.  Hahne- 
mann having,  by  his  experiments  upon  the  healthy 
organism,  arrived  at  the  positive  knowledge  of  the 
local  affinities  and  phenominal  products  of  medicinal 
agents,  and  having,  by  clinical  observations,  ascer- 
tained that  remedial  agents  must  be  selected  accord- 
ing to  the  local  affinity  and  phenominal  similarity  of 
the  pharmacopathic  agent  with  the  actual  seat  and 
existing  phenomena  of  the  disease,  demonstrated 
that  remedial  agents  have  a  direct  and  specific  rela- 
tion with  the  morbid  action  itself,  whence  he  derived 
the  formula,  "  Similia  similibus  curanturJ"  This 
must  be  considered  only  as  the  general  expression  of 
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a  rule  for  the  selection  of  the  remedy  in  any  given 
case  of  disease,,  the  actual  therapeutic  process  being 
eflPected  by  a  specific  mode  of  action^  which  may 
appropriately  be  called  patholytic^  on  account  of  the 
specific  properties  which  medical  substances  possess 
of  extinguishing  a  morbid  action^  by  virtue  of  their 
mere  presence^  when  selected  and  applied  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principle  of  similarity  of  relationship 
between  the  ascertained  effects  of  the  remedy  and 
the  actual  phenomena  of  the  disease. 

The  specific  local  impression  or  impulse  of  a  re- 
medial agent^  wherever  applied  in  disease^  is  conveyed 
almost  instantaneously  throughout  the  whole  or- 
ganism (by  what  mode  of  transmission  is  as  yet 
unsettled)^  and  gravitates  finally  to  the  seat  of  the 
disease  by  virtue  of  its  local  afiinity.  The  specific 
impulse  having  thus  localized  itself,  it  naturally 
meets  with  the  morbid  action^  and  by  virtue  of  the 
reciprocal  action  and  reaction  thus  established  be- 
tween the  specific  pharmacopathic  impulse  and 
morbid  activity^  they  mutually  extinguish  one 
another.  The  disease  being  thus  arrested  by  the 
patholytic  action  of  the  remedy,  nature  or  the  in- 
herent vital  power,  latent  or  suppressed  during  the 
disease,  reacts  and  restores  the  organ  aflPected  to  its 
normal  functions. 

Now  if  this  attempt  to  explain  the  curative  action 
of  remedial  agents  according  to  the  patholytic  theory 
of  the  homoeopathic  principle  be  satisfactory,  it  is 
e^ddent  that  the  principle  of  substitution  of  an 
artificial  for  a  natural  disease,  which  is  the  method 
of  the  old  school,  and  by  which  some  homoeopaths 
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liave  erroneously  souglit  to  explain  tlieir  direct  or 
specific  method  of  cure_,  is  erroneous. 

The  physician  acting  upon  the  allopathic  method 
seeks  to  create  an  artificial  disease^  while  the 
physician  acting  upon  the  homoeopathic  method 
seeks  to  annihilate  the  morbid  action  by  the  influence 
of  the  remedial  agent ;  in  the  former  case  the  result 
sought  for  is  quantitative,,  in  the  latter  it  is  qualita- 
tive. Again^  the  allopath  directs  the  action  of  a 
remedy  upon  a  healthy  part^  the  homoeopath  upon 
the  diseased  organ.  Hence^  then,  the  difi'erence  of 
posology  between  the  two  militant  schools. 

Homoeopathy  is  the  cure  by  specifics— a  method 
which  has  been  adopted  in  every  age.  Experience 
has  demonstrated  that  all  specifics  produce  upon  the 
healthy  organism  effects  similar  to  those  of  the 
diseases  which  they  have  power  to  extinguish.  The 
old  school  has  always  employed  the  homoeopathic 
m.ethod,  as  the  writings  of  Hippocrates,  Murray, 
Hoffmann,  Boerhave,  Sydenham,  Pringle,  Huxham, 
&c.,  &c.,  establish  clearly;  but  the  old  school  has 
only  adopted  it  accidentally  and  empirically,  while 
the  Hahnemannic  school  practises  it  methodically 
and  exclusively. 

5.  The  fifth  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
the  homoeopathic  practice  is  tlie  administration  of 
one  single  remedial  agent  at  a  time.  Hahnemann, 
having  established  the  grand  truth  that  every  medi- 
cinal substance  has  a  specific  pharmacopathic  action 
upon  the  living  healthy  organism,  inferred  naturally 
that   in   order   to  cure  a   disease,   the   appropriate 
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specific  remedy  should  be  administered  singly,  l^his 
proposition  is  self-evident^  and  it  would  be  unneces- 
sary and  superfluous  to  discuss  its  merits^  advantages_, 
and  superiority  over  the  monstrous  and  ridiculous 
multiplicity  of  crude  drugs  arbitrarily  compounded 
and  administered  in  conformity  with  tbe  orthodox 
polypbarmaceutic  method  of  the  old  school. 

6.  The  sixth  and  last  characteristic  of  the  homoeo- 
pathic practice  is  the  administration  of  imponderable 
doses  in  the  treatment  of  diseases.  In  conformity 
with  the  practice  introduced  by  Hahnemann_,  medici- 
nal substances  are  subtilized  or  artificially  reduced  by 
friction  to  that  dynamical  state  of  matter  analogous 
to  calorific  and  luminous  rays^  electrical  and  magnetic 
currents^  aromata^  miasmata^  and  other  emanations 
constituting  that  distinct  class  of  entities  which  are 
neither  visible  nor  ponderable_,  and  are  only  mani- 
fested by  chemical  or  physical  efi'ects^  apparently 
disproportionate  to  the  causes  by  which  they  are 
produced.  Notwithstanding  the  innumerable  and 
indisputable  facts  of  extraordinary  efi'ects  produced 
by  agents  that  are  invisible  even  to  the  microscope^ 
and  inappreciable  by  physics  and  chemistry^  the 
majority  of  mankind  cannot  divest  their  minds  of 
the  false  conception  that  power  must  be  estimated 
solely  by  the  quantitative  validity  or  the  mathemati- 
cal and  material  standard  of  ponderation  and  magni- 
tude. As  it  has  been  justly  observed  by  Schlegel^"^ 
'^  a  true  and  profound  science  of  nature  does   not 

*  'Philosophy  of  Life,' p.  82. 
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allow  of  the  validity  of  matliematical  magnitude  as 
an  exclusive  standard  of  tlie  value  of  things/^ 

It  is  most  likely  these  unphilosopMcal  preposses- 
sions that  have  induced  Sir  John  Forbes  and  his 
school  to  infer  that  ^Hhe  treatment  of  prescribing 
infinitesimal^  or^  in  other  words^  imaginary  doses  of 
drugSj  is  utterly  incapable  of  modifying  the  organism 
in  any  way."^  'Now,  not  only  is  there  no  a  priori 
ground  for  such  a  conclusion^  but^  on  the  contrary, 
the  all-sufficiency  of  infinitesimal  doses  of  curative 
agents  is  a  fact,  so  firmly  established  by  fifty  years  of 
experiment,  so  amply  borne  out  by  analogy,  and 
justified  by  reason,  and  supported  by  such  an  accu- 
mulation of  facts,  that  it  is  impossible  to  deny  it  with- 
out contradicting  the  evidence  of  the  senses.  But  it  is 
a  fact  which  reveals  an  entirely  new  and  independent 
order  of  phenomena,  and  must  be  examined  upon  its 
own  peculiar  grounds.  The  question  to  be  solved  is 
shortly — Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  a  fact  that  infinitesimal 
doses  are  sufficient  for  the  cure  of  diseases  ?  Now, 
this  is  a  problem  which  cannot  be  solved  by  mathe- 
matical calculations,  or  physico-chemical  arguments. 

The  evidences  of  the  efficacy  of  infinitesimal  doses 
for  the  treatment  of  disease  are  established  beyond 
all  contention — 

1.  By  the  abnormal  sensations  experienced  by 
persons  to  whom  these  infinitesimal  doses  are  ad- 
ministered. 

2.  By  the  instantaneous  arrest  of  certain  morbid 
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actions  inexplicable  upon  any  other  hypothesis^  such 
as  croup^  hooping-cough^  and  syphilis, 

3.  By  the  universality  and  constancy  of  effects 
under  the  given  conditions^  as_,  for  instance^  the  cure 
of  chronic  constipation  in  cases  where  massive  doses 
have  failed. 

4.  By  the  positiA^e  and  immediate  results  obtained 
in  cases  which  are  inexplicable^  either  by  the  sponta- 
neous cessation  of  disease  or  by  the  influence  of 
regimen  or  the  power  of  imagination,  as  in  cases  of 
the  rapid  resolution  of  acute  phlegmasise  in  two^ 
three^  and  four  days. 

5.  By  the  specific  alterations  in  the  secretions  and 
excretions  after  their  exhibition. 

6.  By  the  fact  of  the  return  of  the  catamenial  dis- 
charge after  it  had  ceased  for  ten_,  fifteen_,  and  twenty 
years_,  under  the  influence  of  infinitesimal  doses  of 
the  specifics. 

7.  By  the  characteristic  difference  observed  in  the 
march_,  progress_,  termination,  and  conclusion  of  dis- 
eases, when  abandoned  to  their  natural  course,  com- 
pared with  those  treated  homoeopathically  by  infini- 
tesimal doses,  such  as  intermittent  fevers  and  nervous 
affections. 

8.  By  the  fact  that  homoeopathy  itself  will  fail 
unless  the  appropriate  remedy  be  selected.  Hence  it 
is  not  unfrequent  for  one  homoeopathic  practitioner 
to  fail  in  cases,  which  another  will  succeed  in  curing 
by  a  more  judicious  selection  of  the  required  agency. 
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9.  By  the  cure  of  cases  whicli  are  inexplicable 
only  by  the  hypothesis  of  the  curative  efficacy  of  the 
agent  exhibited^  as  in  the  abridgment  of  the  natural 
course  of  erysipelas^  measles^  typhus  and  other  per- 
nicious fevers. 

Numerous  are  the  examples  which  I  could  cite 
from  my  note-book_,  illustrative  of  the  foregoing 
classes  of  evidences^  in  proof  of  the  action  of  impon- 
derable doses ;  but  it  is  so  common  a  practice  with 
our  opponents  to  dispute  the  diagnosis^  or  deny 
peremptorily  the  facts  of  cure^  instead  of  fairly 
investigating  them_,  that  I  consider  it  more  advisable 
simply  to  indicate  the  mode  of  experimentation^  and 
leave  my  readers  to  form  their  own  judgment. 

Homoeopathy  is  no  longer  a  conjectural  or  experi- 
mental theory ;  it  has  become  an  acknowledged  fact_, 
supported  by  fifty  years  of  clinical  experience  and 
observation^  and  attested  by  thousands  of  the  most 
respectable  members  of  the  profession  in  every  part 
of  the  habitable  globe.  It  has  been  further  proved,, 
by  the  strongest  of  evidence^  that  not  only  are  dis- 
eases cured  according  to  the  homoeopathic  principle 
and  posology^but  that  they  are  immeasurably  superior^ 
in  the  majority  of  cases^  to  the  orthodox  method. 

The  following  collection  of  facts^  abstracted  from 
a  recent  article  in  the  '  North  American  Journal  of 
Homoeopathy/  will  serve  to  demonstrate  this. 

Homoeopathy  in  the  United  States  has  emerged 
from  its  phase  of  conflict  into  almost  universal 
adoption  and  approval.  Conscious  of  the  strength 
of  their  cause^  its  supporters  have  not  hesitated  to 
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submit  it  to  tlie  strongest  statistical  test^  with  what 
result  I  shall  presently  show.  But  before  proceed- 
ing to  thisj  I  may  be  allowed  to  show^  in  as  few  words 
as  possible_,  the  appreciation  of  homoeopathy  out  of 
England.  In  America^  as  I  have  before  said,  its 
success  has  been  startlingly  great.  In  New  York  may 
be  found  no  less  than  150  practitioners  of  homoeo- 
pathy, the  majority  of  whom  have  left  the  allopathic 
school  for  its  purer  practice.  In  some  states  it  has 
been  adopted  and  is  protected  by  the  legislature — 
equal  power  and  authority  being  conferred  on  the 
followers  of  either  practice,  while  in  many  cities  of 
the  union  the  charge  of  the  hospitals  has  been  di- 
vided between  homoeopathy  and  allopathy. 

Nor  does  America  stand  alone  in  its  appreciation 
of  homoeopathy.  Other  and  less  enlightened  nations 
are  awakening  to  a  sense  of  its  value.  In  France 
its  partisans  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  support 
two  journals  devoted  to  its  interests;  in  Russia 
many  physicians  of  great  note  and  influence  have 
joined  its  ranks,  and  established  hospitals,  many  of 
which  have  been  also  founded  in  Germany. 

It  is  from  the  statistics  of  these  and  kindred  in- 
stitutions that  so  strong  a  chain  of  evidences  has 
been  adduced  in  favour  of  homoeopathy.  But  I  have 
no  wish  to  flood  my  pages  with  figures,  and  I  would, 
therefore,  refer  those  of  my  readers  who  may  be 
anxious  to  pursue  the  subject  further,  to  the  ^  North 
American  Journal  of  Homoeopathy,^  vol.  vi.  No.  24^ 
where  they  will  find  the  large  mass  of  statistics 
relative  to  this  all-important  matter  fairly  and  ably 
treated. 
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Briefly,  theiij  tlie  results  of  the  treatment  of 
hospital  patients  by  homoeopathy  are  very  striking. 
In  some  places  the  charge  of  the  hospitals  has  been 
divided,  and  a  certain  number  of  wards  allotted  to 
the  representatives  of  either  school.  In  all  these 
cases  the  balance  inclines  startlingly  in  favour  of 
homoeopathy.  I  will  cite  a  few  instances.  In  the 
hospital  of  St.  Marguerite,  in  Paris,  two  wards  were 
placed  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Tessier,  a  homoeopathic 
physician.  Compared  with  two  other  wards  under 
allopathic  care,  the  average  of  three  years'  treatment 
(1849-52)  shows  the  following  result : 

Allopathic     .     3724  cases      411  deaths         UtIo  P^r  cent. 
Homoeopathic    4625     „  399     „  Sj'^      „ 

Again,  if  we  compare  a  hospital  in  London,  say  St. 
George's,  with  the  London  Homoeopathic  Hospital, 
we  see  that  in  the  six  years  from  1850  to  1856,  the 
mortality  under  Allopathy  was  eighteen  to  nineteen 
per  cent.,  while  under  Homoeopathy  it  did  not  exceed 
four,  seven  tenths.  So  in  one  year  the  morta- 
lity at  the  Allopathic  Hospital  at  St.  Petersburgh 
was  from  twenty  to  twenty-one  per  cent. ;  while 
in  the  same  length  of  time  the  Infantry  Hos- 
pital of  the  same  city,  under  homoeopathic  treat- 
ment, experienced  a  loss  only  of  four  per  cent,  of 
its  patients.  Again,  in  the  Greneral  Hospital  of 
Vienna,  in  the  year  1834,  Allopathy  lost  thirteen  to 
fourteen  per  cent,  of  its  patients,  while  in  the  same 
year  and  city  Homoeopathy,  at  the  Leopoldstadt  Hos- 
pital, saved  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  its  patients. 
Similar  instances  might  be  adduced  ad  nauseam.  At 
Leipzig  there  was  a  balance  of  seven  per  cent,  in 
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favour  of  homoeopatliy,  and  at  the  hospital  of 
Gyongyos_,  in  Hungary _,  the  results  were  still  more 
marked.  This  hospital  had  been  submitted  to  both 
allopathic  and  homoeopathic  treatment^  and  with  the 
following  result : 

Five  years  of  allopathy. 

622  cases        .        .98  deaths     .    ISyV  per  cent. 
Five  years  of  homoeopathy — 

1,538  cases         .         .  143  deaths      .      9^^  per  cent. 

Dr.  Charge^  of  Marseilles^  a  very  distinguished 
physician^  has  recently  published  some  valuable 
statistics  relative  to  the  mortality  at  the  Convent  of 
Refuge  in  that  city^  from  the  years  1841  to  1854. 
From  these  we  learn  that  the  highest  mortality 
under  homoeopathic  was  less  than  the  lowest  under 
allopathic  treatment^  and  that  while  the  average 
homoeopathic  mortality  was  3"9  per  cent.^  that  of 
allopathy  was  5*5  per  cent. 

As  I  have  had  occasion  to  show  in  the  earlier  pages 
of  this  book^  Homoeopathy  not  unfrequently  forces 
from  its  bitterest  opponents  an  admission  of  its  worthy 
wrung  from  them  mostly  by  the  very  statistics  from 
which  we  are  now  quoting.  Thus^  ten  years  ago,  we 
find  the  author  of  ^  Nature  and  Art  in  Disease'  him- 
self admitting,  in  the  ^  British  and  Foreign  Medical 
Review'  of  that  date,  that  the  amount  of  deaths  in  the 
fever  and  eruptive  wards  under  homoeopathic  treat- 
ment was  certainly  below  the  average  proportion. 
And  in  an  English  work,  published  in  1852,  by  Dr. 
Routh,    entitled   ^  The  Fallacies   of  Homoeopathy,^ 
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we  find  the  following  valuable  table  of  comparative 
statistics  adduced  in  support  of  bis  cause. 


Percentage  of  deaths 

Percentage  of  deaths 

under  homceopatliic  treatment. 

under  allopatMc  treatment. 

Pneumonia 

, 

5-7     . 

24 

Pleuritis 

. 

3 

13 

Peritonitis 

. 

4 

13 

Dysentery 

. 

3 

22 

Typhus  (abdominal) 

15 

19 

All  diseases 

^ 

4-1     . 

8-5 

Coming  now  to  a  consideration  of  particular  dis- 
easesj  we  sball  be  still  more  impressed  with  the  evi- 
dences in  favour  of  Homoeopathy.  In  its  treatment 
of  cholera  Homoeopathy  was  singularly  successful — to 
such  a  degree^  indeed^  that  in  several  countries 
commissions  were  appointed  for  the  express  purpose 
of  inquiring  into  its  merits ;  and_,  to  quote  the  words 
of  an  English  allopathic  writer_,'^  ^^  Upon  comparing 
the  report  of  the  treatment  of  cholera  in  the  Ho- 
moeopathic Hospital  at  Vienna  with  that  of  the  other 
hospitals  at  the  same  time^  it  appeared^  that  while 
two  thirds  of  those  treated  homoeopathically  were 
curedj  two  thirds  of  those  treated  at  the  other 
hospitals  died.  This  extraordinary  result  led  Count 
Kolowrat,  Minister  of  the  Interior^  to  repeal  the 
law  relative  to  the  practice  of  homoeopathy !"  So 
striking  were  similar  results  at  home_,  that^  to  quote 
Dr.    Horner^t    '^  In   the   statistical    report   of   the 

*  '  Austria ;  its  Literary,  Scientific,  and  Medical  Institutions,' 
by  Dr.  Wilde. 

■\  '  Reasons  for  adopting  the  Rational  System  of  Medicine/ 
London,  1857. 
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late  cholera  epidemic  in  England^  by  the  medical 
board  appointed  for  that  purpose^  the  returns  of  the 
Homoeopathic  Hospital  were  deliberately  and  de- 
signedly suppressed^  because  they  showed  that  by 
that  treatment  two  thirds  were  cured ;  while^  accord- 
ing to  the  aggregate  statistics  of  the  other  hospitals, 
two  thirds  died ;  and  this,  too,  after  that  report  had 
been  verified  by  the  allopathic  inspector/^  With- 
out going  into  the  cholera  statistics  closely,  I  may 
say,  that  while  the  average  allopathic  mortality  was 
fifty-four  per  cent.,  that  of  homoeopathy  was  but 
twenty-seven.  In  some  individual  cases  the  dif- 
ference was  still  more  remarkable,  as,  for  instance,  in 
Edinburgh,  where  the  following  result  appeared : 


Homoeopalliic  cases  236 

.     57  deaths 

.     24i  per  cent. 

Allopathic           „     581 

.  489       „ 

.     84^        „ 

In  pneumonia  also,  while  the  mortality  under 
allopathic  treatment  is  from  fourteen  to  fifty-four 
per  cent.,  that  of  homoeopathy  is  but  from  five  to  six. 
So  in  typhus ;  still  more  so  in  the  diseases  of  child- 
hood. 

I  come  now  to  a  very  important  consideration  in 
disease,  viz.,  its  duration.  Here,  again.  Homoeopathy 
distinguishes  itself  For  instance,  the  mean  duration 
of  pneumonia  under  homoeopathic  treatment  is  llf 
days;  under  allopathic,  29;  and  under  expectant, 
28  days.  And  from  Dr.  Kurtz's  statistical  table  of 
the  mean  duration  of  disease  in  general  in  the  chief 
allopathic  hospitals  of  Paris,  Berlin,  Gottingen,  and 
Stuttgard,     as    compared    with  the    homoeopathic 
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hospitals    of  Vienna^    Municli;    and   Leipsig^"^    the 
average  duration  of  disease  is  stated  to  be  as  follows  : 

Under  allopathic  treatment  .  28  to  29  days. 

„    homceopathic  treatment      .  20  to  21    „ 

From  the  foregoing  brief  summary  it  is  obvious 
that  homoeopathy  is  neither  a  delusion^  an  imposture,, 
nor  a  quackery;  nor  can  it  be  true^  as  Sir  John 
Forbes  pretends^  that  the  cures  effected  by  its  practice 
are  attributable  to  the  curative  powers  of  nature. 
The  therapeutics  of  naturalism  would  make  medicine 
a  speculative  art^  those  of  the  orthodox  practice  a 
disease-engendering  art^  while  those  of  homoeopathy 
constitute  it  a  health-restoring  art.  Consequently, 
Homoeopathy  must  be  regarded  as  the  best  form  of 
art  as  yet  devised,  and  as  such  will  most  surely  super- 
sede the  fallacies  of  ^'  old  physic.^^ 

It  must  at  the  same  time  be  confessed  that 
Homoeopathy  is  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced,  to  be 
exclusive ;  it  is  in  its  infancy,  and  consequently  it 
may  sometimes  be  useful  and  necessary  to  employ 
certain  palliatives  used  in  allopathic  practice,  for 
the  true  physician  should  ever  remember  that  he 
should  not  confine  himself  to  the  conventional  limits 
of  any  school,  but  that  his  great  study  should  be  the 
alleviation  and  cure,  by  all  and  any  means,  of  the 
patient  submitted  to  his  care. 

The  mental  constitution  of  some  individuals  is 
such,  that  against  their  preconceived  notions  and 
practices,  truth,    however  convincingly   urged,    can 

*  '  Hygeia/  xviii,  part  2. 
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make  no  impression.  Upon  tliem  facts  and  figures^ 
however  truthful,  produce  no  effect,  and  arguments, 
however  convincing,  rebound  blunted  from  their 
armour  of  prejudice  and  ignorance.  That  the  fore- 
going exposition  of  homoeopathy  should  fail  to 
convince  such  minds  cannot  surprise  me,  although  it 
may  give  me  both  pain  and  compassion.  One  thing 
want ,  of  success  shall  never  be  allowed  to  generate 
in  my  mind  hatred  against  the  brother  members  of 
my  profession,  broad  and  wide  thou.gh  the  chasm  be 
that  must  divide  us.  For  both  old  and  new  physic 
aim  to  contribute  alike  to  the  happiness  of  mankind; 
and  although  they  may  differ  as  to  the  means,  their 
purpose  is  identical — the  path  on  either  side  of  that 
chasm  leads  to  the  same  goal.  Why,  then,  should  we 
not  give  to  one  another  the  hand  of  good  fellowship, 
in  a  truly  religious  spirit  of  love  and  charity.  In  the 
name  and  cause  of  humanity,  let  us  agree  to  differ  if 
we  cannot — unite. 


CONCLUSION. 


I  HAVE  at  length  concluded  tlietask  that  I  have  volun- 
tarily imposed  upon  my  brief  leisure,,  in  the  interest 
of  mankind^  and  in  vindication  of  the  legitimate  rights 
of  medical  art.  ^'  Fiat  justitia^  ruat  ccelum.^^  "  There 
are  certain  artists/^  says  Hippocrates^  '^  who  make 
an  art  of  vilifying  the  arts.^^  Sir  John  Forbes  has 
certainly  acquired  the  unenviable  distinction  of  being 
the  chief  of  the  modern  class  of  the  above  artists. 
But  noWj  as  heretofore^  the  reputation  of  such  artists 
is  of  brief  duration^  and  although  the  opinions  of  Sir 
John  ForbeSj  as  expressed  in  his  treatise  upon  ^Art 
and  Nature  in  Disease/  may  prosper  for  a  season^  and 
succeed  in  arresting  the  progress  of  the  reform  school 
of  Hahnemann^  their  future  fate  of  oblivion  is  certain^ 
so  short-lived  ever  is  the  triumph  of  error.  Truth  is 
the  most  potent  and  invincible  of  all  agents  in  the 
realm  of  power^  and  we  may  be  assured  that  no 
weight  of  transient  authority^  no  amount  of 
attractive  sophism^  can  possibly  suppress  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  that  sacred  principle  of  truth  which  is 
contained  in  the  medical  reform  of  the  Hahnemannic 
school. 

I  dare  not  hope  to  obtain  universal  assent  to  the 
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various  opinions  I  liave  advanced  in  the  preceding 
pages_,  but  if  I  have  succeeded  in  disproving  satisfac- 
torily the  hypothetical  dogma  of  the  autocracy  of 
nature  in  the  cure  of  diseases^  and  if  I  have 
contributed  in  the  slightest  degree  to  dispel  the 
prepossessions  and  passions  of  the  faculty^  and  awaken 
a  spirit  of  inquiry  into  the  discoveries  of  the  Hahne- 
mannic  school^  I  shall  be  satisfied  that  my  labour 
has  not  been  altogether  barren  of  results. 

All  well-informed  and  experienced  members  of  the 
medical  profession  must  be  perfectly  well  aware  of 
the  many  and  great  imperfections  of  their  art,,  and 
of  its  present  incompetency  to  fulfil  much  of  what 
it  professes  to  accomplish  and  the  world  believes  it 
capable  of  eff'ecting.  But  even  adding  to  this 
sufficiently  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  medical 
art  the  ferment^  disorder^  dissatisfaction^  and  fierce 
antagonism  that  rage  between  conflicting  systems ; 
yet  when  we  see  the  wide-spread  and  earnest  yearning 
after  a  truer  and  higher  order  of  medical  art  which 
pervades  many  branches  of  its  profession ;  when  we 
contemplate  the  marvellous  progress  that  is  taking 
place  in  every  department  of  arts  and  science ;  in- 
stead of  recognising  in  these  signs  of  the  times  the 
nullity  and  downfall  of  medicine^  as  Sir  John  Forbes 
would  persuade  us  to  do^  why  should  we  not  look 
beyond^  and  acknowledge  that  there  looms  in  the 
future  of  medicine  a  magnificent  era  of  develop- 
ment. How  long  the  faculty  will  persist  in  its 
characteristic  obstinacy  and  brutal  resistance  to 
reform^  and  so  obstruct  the  path  to  this  great  de- 
velopment^ I  dare  not  hazard  a  guess ;    but  looking 
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at  two  imminent  clianges  in  the  present  state  of 
medical  science,  viz.,  tlie  speedy  downfall  of  the  old 
heroic  and  guessing  system  of  medicature,  and  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  the  medical  reform  inaugurated 
by  Hahnemann,  I  confess  to  entertaining  no  slight 
degree  of  hope  of  the  future. 

Foremost  in  the  laudable  work  of  hastening  this 
development  is  that  small  but  devoted  band  who  first 
dared  to  stigmatise  the  errors  and  mischievous 
practice  of  ^'  legitimate  medicine,^^  and  who  have 
succeeded  in  all  but  demolishing  the  edifice  of  the 
old  and  injurious  system  of  therapeutics,  and — still 
harder  task — in  substituting  in  its  place  a  system 
which  they  believe  conscientiously  represents  the 
true  art  of  curing  diseases.  That  homoeopathy 
comprises  the  whole  truth  appertaining  to  medical 
art  I  do  not  venture  to  affirm,  but  in  the  preceding 
summary  I  trust  that  I  have  shown  that  homoeopathy 
is  a  system  of  practical  medicine,  the  method,  prin- 
ciples, and  rules  of  which  are  legitimately  deduced 
from  direct  experimental  facts  and  actual  observa- 
tions. Hence  it  is  both  unjust  and  unphilosophical 
on  the  part  of  those  who  refuse  to  examine  homoeo- 
pathy on  its  own  experimental  grounds,  but  prefer 
the  easier  course  of  denouncing  it  as  imposture, 
fiction,  or  fallacy.  And  why  ?  Because,  say  some 
logically — first,  it  is  absurd;  secondly,  it  is  impos- 
sible ;  thirdly,  it  is  fancy ;  fourthly,  it  is  diet ;  lastly, 
it  is  nature. 

Inasmuch,  then,  as  Homoeopathy  is  a  simple  matter- 
of-fact  subject,  it  is  evident  that  whatever  judgment 
impartial  inquirers,  after  patient  investigation,  may 
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pronounce  for  or  against  its  intrinsic  worthy  must 
be  valuable  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  the  result  of  direct 
experiments  and  personal  observation^  based  upon 
the  evidence  of  tbe  senses.  Mere  opinions^  however 
authoritative,,  must^  in  matter  of  sensuous  facts^  be 
considered  as  vain  conceits.  The  sportive  conceits 
of  the  imagination^  however  amusing  and  suggestive^ 
can  never  be  admitted  as  fundamental  premises  upon 
which  the  sterner  realities  of  scientific  opinions  can 
be  established.  These  must  always  be  subordinate 
to  and  deduced  from  facts.  Therefore  whatever  may 
be  the  exaggeration  and  dogmatism  of  its  panegyrists 
on  the  one  hand^  and  the  contempt  and  calumnies  of 
its  antagonists  on  the  other^  certain  it  is  that^  so  long 
as  the  professors  of  the  allopathic  school  (followers 
of  a  system  however  excellent  in  some  respects^  so 
uncertain  and  inefficient  in  others)  continue  to  be 
animated  by  an  anti-rational  spirit  of  sectarian  in- 
tolerance and  self-conceit^  it  will  be  impossible  for 
them  to  arrive  at  a  just  appreciation  of  the  homoeo- 
pathic problem.  Indeed^  while  these  mighty 
stumbling  blocks  lie  upon  the  very  threshold  of  the 
naturally  tortuous  and  rugged  path  to  truths  it  is 
evident  that  all  rational  hope  of  arriving  at  a  final  de- 
cision and  equitable  reconciliation  must  be  despaired 
of.  The  raving  of  intolerance  drowns  the  seraphic 
voice  of  reason — we  must  silence  the  former  before 
the  latter  can  be  heard.  Self-conceit  must  first  be 
eclipsed  before  the  light  of  truth  can  penetrate  into 
the  sanctuary  of  reason ;  the  ignoble  passion  of  self- 
interest  must  give  way  to  the  magnanimous  self- 
denial  of  truth.     While  intolerance  dares  to  say  so 
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and  so  must  be  false,,  because  it  is  my  will  that  it 
sboTild  be  so  considered ;  wbile  self-conceit  auda- 
ciously pronounces  that  false  wliich  is  opposed  to  its 
paltry  standard  of  trutb;  and  finally^  wbile  self-interest 
ignobly  and  unblusbingly  affirms  that  to  be  erroneous 
which  is  injurious  to  its  prosperity^  mankind  cannot 
take  rank  as  the  god-like  beings  of  creation.  Truth 
recoils  at  the  foregoing  cases^  appalled  at  the  hideous 
spectacle  of  iniquity  that  lies  concealed  in  their  in- 
most recesses ;  while  reason^  man's  royal  prerogative^ 
deprived  thus  of  its  natural  incentive  to  action, 
degenerates,  until  man  sinks  finally  beneath  the  level 
of  the  brute.  But  truth  is  abidingly  pertinaceous, 
and  must  triumph  ultimately,  in  spite  of  whatever 
obstacles  the  ingenuity  of  human  malice  may  throw 
in  its  path. 

The  conjoint  interests,  however,  of  science  and 
of  humanity  call  imperatively  upon  the  recognised 
organs  of  pretended  medical  orthodoxy  to  institute 
a  conscientious  inquiry  into  this  new  therapeutical 
system— Homoeopathy — upon  its  own  experimental 
grounds.  This  is  a  duty  which  is  due  to  the  public 
from  the  faculty,  a  right  which  Homoeopathy  im- 
periously lays  claim  to  in  the  hallowed  name  of 
truth. 

And  let  it  ever  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  every 
inquiry  into  the  truth  of  Homoeopathy,  direct  and 
physiological  experiments,  accurate  pathological 
data,  and  actual  clinical  observations,  are  the  only 
legitimate  tests  of  its  validity. 

Kai  dia  ravra  ovv  ovBev  dtirai  viroOiaiog. — HiPPOC. 


